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The Cost of Racial and Class 
Exclusion in the Inner City 

By LOiC J. D. WACQUANT and WILUAM JUUUS WILSON 

ABSTRACT: Discussions of inner-city social dislocations are crften severed 
from the stnig^es md stnotural dlan^^ in the laigo' so(^y, economy, ami 
polity that in fact (ktermine them, resulting in umiiK: emphaas on tlw 
indivkJual attributes of ghetto residents and on tte alteged grip of the 
so^alled culture of poverty. This artkte provklcs a different perspective by 
drawing attention to the specific featurra of the proximate social structure in 
which ghetto residents evolve and try to survive. This is done by contrasting 
the dass composition, welfare trajectories, economk aiKi fmandal assets, 
and social capital of blacks who live in Chicago^ ghetto Mighborhoods with 
those who reside in this dty'fe lowiKivcrty areas. Our central arguuKut is that 
the interrelated set of phenomena captured by the term '*underdass" is 
primarily social-structural and that tl» inner city is experiencing a crisis 
because tlw dramatk growth in joblessiKSs and ecom>nuc exdusion associated 

with the ongoing spatial ami iirfustrial re^cturing of Anttrican capitalism 
has triggered a process of hypei^ettoization. 
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acknowted^ the finaaaal support of the F«d Foundation, die Carnegie Corporation, the U.S. 
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Foundation, and the Woods Ctaritabte Fund. 
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AFTCR a loog edipse, ti^ has 
a ^ttoniiig con^i^ into tl% 
colte^ive consciowiiesscrf' An^ka Not 
djKe the Twts (tf the hcrt sumo^ <^ 
1^S6^ have tl^ Made {kkif received so 
xmidi attention m ^»dem^ activist, aiid 
polkymakiiig qiunt^ alike«< Pcrsis^t 
aid rmagpoverty.espedally aaKmgdiil- 
dim, nmunting sodMl dssruj^ons, tl^ 
continuing c^radaticKi of fmblk; hcM^ng 
and pubfo schools, concern over the 
eroding tax base of dties i^iagi^ by tat^ge 
^i^os and by tte ditenunas of gentrifi- 
cation^ the disiihisi(His of liberals over 
welfare have all combined to put tfa^ 
bi^k inner-city poor back in tt» SfKit- 
light Owing in large part to tte pervasive 
md asoemiant influei^ of con^rvative 
ideology in the United States, however, 
recent discussions of the plight of gti^to 
blacks have typically been cast in in- 
dividualistic aiKi moralistic terms. The 
IK>or aie presented as a mere aggregation 
of personal cases, each with its own log^c 
and sdf-contaix^ causes. Severn from 
the strug^ and stiwtural changes in 
the society, economy, and polity that in 
fmrt determine them, ini^r-city dislo- 
cations are then portrayed as a ^If- 
imposed, self-sustaining phenomenon. 

I. For instasce, Sheldon H> Danzig and 
Dankl H. Wrint)crg, eds., F^fuing Povmy: What 
W<Hics <md What Doemi (Cambrklj^, MA: Har- 
vard Univmity Press, 1986); Wiffiam KornWum, 
"Lumping tiK Poor What Is the Umkn^T* 
Sumw 1984, pp. 275-302; WaKam Julius 
W ilson. The Tndy Disadvantaged' The Irrner City, 
the Umkrclass md Fuhlic Faiky (Qmago: Uni- 
vmity of Chka^ Press, 1987); Rose M. fctwcr, 
'"Bt^ WooKm in Poverty: Son« Conm^ts on 
Fnnak-Hc!«kd FosxsS^^'S^ns.Joum^cfWimwn 
in Oibiavmd Society. 13(2):33I-39 (Winter 1988); 
Fred R. Harm atni Ro^ W. WilkhM, eds., Qukt 
Riots: Rm:e and Poverty h the UnHed States (Sew 
York: Pantheon, im). Martha A. Gc|Aart and 
Robert W. Pearson sumy recent research in their 
Xontemporary Re^ardi on the Urban 
ctess.'^/fCTTtf, 4^I-2):1-I0 (Jui^ 1988). 



Thb visi<m pomty has found i^rtu^is 
its ni«t vivid esprwion in tl^ lurid 
ck»3iptioi» ctfgl^o le^tents thtt have 
floumted m tl» imges of popular maga- 
zii^ ami on tdtev»ed pit^ran^ctevi^ed 
to tte^Mfpngui^tedm.^ Descriptions 
and explan^<»^ of the cunent predka- 
n^itfbu^-dtyUacI^puttbempha^s 
on individual attriinites aikl the all^d 
grip of tt^ so^^Ued culture (^poverty. 

This articte, in sharp contrast, draws 
attention to the sped&; features of the 
proximo social ^ructuie in wh^ ^^o 
lesicfente evolve and strive, against f c»tnki- 
abte odds, to survive and, whenever tl^y 
can, &capc its iK>wrty and degradation. 
We provide this difleient perspective by 
profiling blacks who live in Chk^ago"^ 
inner city, contresti!^ the situation of 
those who dwell in low-poverty areas 
with xe^ients crf'the dty% ^letto ndghbor- 
hoods. Beyoiui its sociographic focus, the 
centi^ argument running through this 
article is that the interrelated set of 
phenomena captured by the term **under- 
cla^^ is primarily social-structural and 
that tte ghetto is exi^riencing a **crisis'' 
not becau^ a**welfare ethos** has mysteri- 
ously taken over its residents but because 
joble^i^^ am) ea>nomic exclusion, hav- 
ing reached dramatic proportions, have 
triggered a process of hyperghettoization. 

Indeed, the urban black poor of today 
differ both from their counterparts of 
earlier years and from the white poor in 
that they are becoming increasingly wn- 
centrated in dilapidated territorial en- 
claves that epitomize acute social and 
economic marginaiization. In Chk^o, 
for instance, the proportion of all black 
poor residing in extreme-poverty areas— 

1 WiUiam Julius Wilson^ '*TI^ArQ^^:aoUfi' 
dcnd^: Imor-CSty Gtotos and the Norms of 
Citimwhip- (Godkin Le<^ure, John F. Kem^idy 
School of Government, Harvaid University, Apr. 
I9S8), offers a cnticaJ dissection of these »^;ounts. 
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th^ is, census txmAB with a popuk^s at 
Icart 40 percem <rf irti^ cOTqjrte«s poor 
— j^mt up fronot 24 peicrat to 47 
pcitect brtwcoi 1970 ai»l 1990. By this 
dale, fiiUy 38 pa«»t <rfaU p<K>r biy^^ ^ 
\ c 10 largest Am^kan dtks lived in 
extreme-poverty tracts, contrasttd with 
22 peit:^ a decade before, and with only 
6 pettent of pocM: noii^ii^ianic whites.^ 
This growing soGsai a«l sp^iai ooiKen- 
tration of poverty oeat^ a fcmnkiabte 
aiKl unpieoedcnled set of ob^Ktes for 
^letto blacks. As we shall see, tl^ sodal 
strwture of today"^ inror dty has been 
r^lically altered by the oum exodus of 
jot» and working families askd by tl^ 
repki deterioration of housing, »jMK>i8, 
businesses, recreational f^ilitks, and 
ott^ community organizations, furti^r 
exacerbated by government polkks of 
imiustrial aiui urt^ lai^^-faixe^ that 
have cham^led a disproportionate ^are 
of federal, state, ami munkipal resources 
to the more affluent Tbs cconomk: ami 
social buffer provided by a ^bte 
working class and a visiMe, if small, bl^k 
middle class that cushioned tte impact of 
downswings in the e(X)nomy and tied 
gh«tto residents to the world of work has 
all but dis^peared. Moreover, tte sodal 
networks of parents, frkiris, aiMi Bssoor 
ates, as well as the nexus of local institu- 
tions, have seen their resources for eco- 
nomic stability propesjively dcpfeted. In 
sum, today's gh«tto r^kients (net a closed 
opportunity structure. 

3. A (fetatManalysft (^changes in poptil^n, 
poverty, aod jK5vertycoiiccntr^kmtii Uksc lOdtics 
is presented in Lmc J.D. W^uanl aal William 
Julius Wilson, **Povcrty, JoWic«JW and ti» Sodal 
Transformtion erf tl^ Inner City,*' in Rrformktg 
We^ar0 PaScy, ed. D. EUwood and P. Getting' 
bam (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Universaity Press* 
forthcoming). 

4. See Ottgory D, Squires ct al, Chic^: 
Race, Class, and the Response to Urban Dedtne 
(Philadelphia: Tem^k University Press, 1987). 



Tte puri^^ of this artic^ is to b^in 
to hi^idi^t this spedikaUy sodo4cqsk»l 
dimonoo ctf tte diaagti^ re^ €i 
ffk&tio pawity by foamsg on Qik9go1s 
inn^* dty. Umng data ftom a mahktage, 
random sam{^ <tf bl&sk residents of 
Cliic&goV pom conummities,^ we riiow 
that 0isXta dweitos do face specie ckh 
stadks owing to the diarMtaristks <rf the 
sodal stet^uie tii^ ccmipc^. We bc^ 
by vmy d^badcgrouml, by sketdung the 
£»x:cterating d^griKUiticm Clik^ 

dty, rdating the ^miul^i<m sociai 
dislocations visited vipon its South and 
West s«ies to dianges in the dty^ econ- 
omy over itm last thirty years. 



5. TIk f <^owfflg is a summ^ <teecriptsOT of 
the samf^ (tesgn am! di^ae^^ics of tte data f or 
this art^ The data or lie f rwB a «irwy <rf 24W 
iniOT-dty reAtos <rf ai«»^ fidded by the Na^ 
tionai Opinion Resean^ Center in l^Ml for th^ 
Urban Povwty and Faimty Stfucttiie Pri^ dtiw 
UmvcfHty of Oifcago. The sampfc ftw Wteks was 

drawn f«uid<wly from resids^ of the mtf% 377 
tracts with pov«ty rates <rf^ feast 20,0 pax5ttit, the 

dtywide wcr^ as of - ^e last ceosi». It was 
strmiTied by {mental status and ioebided 1184 
f^qKmctetts-415 men and 769 woib»— fw a 
comptetii:m rate c£ 83.0 penx»t for Usaek parents 
ami 78.0 pcTDcntfOT Mad& nonparents- Of tlK 1166 
bl^ t«sp<m«tosts who still lived in the dty at the 
time they were iirtcrvfewed* 405, or 34.7 percent, 
relied m tew-fovwty tracts— that is, tracts with 
poverty rates between 20.0 and 29.9 percott— to 
which west added 41 indtviduab, or 3.$ peroent, 
who had moved into tracts with poverty rales bekiw 
20.0 percent; 364, or 31.2 pcroent, lived in high- 
povtrty tracts— tracts with poverty of W.O to 
39.9 pcfwnt— ^ are esudhtded from the analyses 
reported in th» artide; and 3^ or 30S peiTOit« 
tnhftH^ #Ttimfw|irtvcfty areas, tnd ud i ng 9.6 per- 
cent in tr»:ts with povttty r^ above 50.0 penxnt- 
latter indiMie 63 persons, or 17.7 pOTcntcrf all 
exurme-povcrty-area feskl«it&, dwdiing in lf«^ 
with poverty rates in excess of 70.0 peroent— publk 
houang projects in most cases. M the re^ttts 
presented in thb artide are based on unwet^ted 
data, aitbou^ weighted data exhibit essentially tte 
sarr^ patterns. 
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MINDUSTRLALI2ATION AND 
HYPEROHETIX^ATTON 

Social comiidoos in lbs ghettos of 
Nofthere imtropotises have mwr been 
envi^^, tmt today tl^ are scaling 
I^^it9 in (teprivatiom egression, and 
liaitlsl^p. The situaticm ctf Qi^^ 
inner dty is emhtematk of the social 
dmnges that have sown (kspair and 
exdu^m in these communitks AsTal^ 
1 indicates, an lu^iieoectented tan^ of 
social woes is now giiiH>ing the ]Axk 
ocmununities of tte cky^ Smith Skle ami 
West Skie* In tl^ psA decacte alone, the^ 
enclave have exp^ioKsd rapid 
im:reases in tl^ Qumber and percent^ 
(tf poor families, extetmve out-^nigration 
ctf working- md middte<las$ houKlK)kis, 
stagnation— if not real regression— of 
income, aiHi recojnd levels of unemftoy* 
ment As of the last census, over two- 
thirds erf' all families living in tte^ areas 
were headed by women; about half of the 
population had to rely on public aki, for 
most adults were out of a job ami only a 
tiny fraction of them had completed 
coUe^.^ 

Tt^ single largest force behind this 
inoeasing social and economic margin- 
alization of large numben of ini^-dty 
blacks has been a set of mutually rein- 
forcing spatial and industrial changes in 
the countryls urban poiitkal economy^ 
that have converged to uiKlennine the 

6. A more (fetaited analyst of sodal dhanges 
on Chicago's South Side is in William Julius Wilson 
ct al., "Tim Ghetto Underciass ami the Oiai^g 
Structure of Urban Povaty," is Qukt Rhts, ed. 
Hmis and WUIdiis. 

7. S^»8ce do« sot allow us to do more than 
allude to ti» trsssfonsatKins of the American 
ecomnny as tl^ bear on the gh^to. For provocative 
analy^s tltt system^ d^<H^ganizatkm (rf ffiivaxi^ 
capitalist economics and potitks and tte impact, 
actual and pot^^ntial, postindustrial and ftexil^ 
spedotization trends on cttks ami their tatMM* mar- 
kets, sec Scott Lash and John Urry, 7^^ of 



material fcHuidiations the traditional 
^!£tto. Among tl^e striH^tural shifts are 
the ctec^itraHzation of imiustrial plants, 
whidi comnieiM?ed at the tirn® of Work! 
War I but aood^ated diaiply after 19^, 
and tte ffi^ of mami^uiing jobs 
abroad, to the SunbeU statu, or to the 
suburbs and exurt» ^ a iin^ wten I^K^ 
were continuiiig to m^ate en masse to 
Rust bek c»tral cttks; the gei^iid decon- 
oentration oi mc^rc^litan erommiies 
aiui the turn toward service iiKli»tries 
ami occupttiom, promoted by tl^ grow- 
ing sepviOion of banks ai^ iiulustry; and 
tim ctDst^st^ d'post-Taylorist, so<aUed 
fkxit^ forms <tf organizations atid gen- 
eralized corporate attacVf on unions — 
express by, among other things, wage 
cutbiK^ and tt^ spre^ of two-tkr wage 
systems and labor contracting — which 
has intensified job competition and 
triggered an explosion of low-pay, part- 
tin^ work. This means that even mild 
forms of radal discrimination— mikl by 
historical standards— have a tngger im* 
pmrt on those a! tli^ bottom of tl^ 
American class order. In the iabor^in- 
plus environment of the 1970s, tbe weak- 
r^ss of unions and the letrewhn^t of 
civil rights enforcettK^t aggravated the 
structuring of unskilled labor markets 
along racial lin^^ marking large num- 

Orpmi:^Oqf^4ftmiMai^^on: UnwrrftycrfWis- 
comnPTeagt\^);QamC^c^ Disorganized O^f- 
talimt: ComenqHMwy TYmsform^Ums cf Work 
and PoUtks, ed. John Keanc (Cambridi^ MFT 
Press, {985); Fred ^^w^ Revi^ SkU$ Theory: 
E^ys on Politics mui Posik^usirkMsm (Phila- 
<ki|rina:TanpleUmversity Press, l987);DoaakiA. 
Hicks* /m&tfTri^ A?^^ 

Oelgesdii^er, Gun ami Hain, IMS); Bmy Blti^ 
stone and Bem^ Harnsoni^ 7^ Gre^ U-Jlsm 
(New York: Ba^ Books, im); Mkh^ J. Plore 
and Cbarks F. Sabel, H^SeamdlrtdmrkdOMik: 
I^fssibi&tksfor Pr0^ferity(S€wYQsk:Ba^hoo^ 
1984). 

8. See, for instance, Norman Fatx^in, Tt^ 
Uoderda^/Mismatdi Hypotte^ as an Explana- 
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TABLE 1 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF CHtCAQCTS GHETTO NEIGHBORHOOD, 197^80 





















Residents 




Families betow 






Femele-Heacted 


Median Family 


with Four-Year 




Poverty Ltrw 


Uf>6fTYployed 


Families 


Income" 


College Degree 




(percentage) 


(percentage) 


(percent^) 






(percentage) 




1970 


1980 


1970 


1^0 


1970 


1980 


1970 


1980 


1970 


1980 


Wect Side 






















Noar West Side 


3^ 


47 


8 


16 


37 


66 


6.0 


7,5 


6 


13t 


East Qsrf totd Park 


32 


40 


a 


21 


34 


61 


6.4 


9.7 


1 


2 


North Lswndsfa 


30 


40 


9 




33 


61 


7.0 


9.9 


2 


3 


West Garf fefd Park 


25 


37 


8 


21 


29 


58 


7.5 


10.9 


1 


2 


South Side 






















Oakfatid 


44 


81 


13 


30 


48 


79 


4.9 


5.6 


2 


3 


Q^mi Boufevord 


37 


51 


10 


24 


40 


76 


5.6 


6.a 


2 


3 


WsshlngttKi Park 


28 


43 


8 


21 


35 


70 


6.5 


8.1 


2 


3 


Near South Side 


37 


43 


7 


20 


41 


76 


5^ 


7.3 


5 




SOURCE: Chk^go Fact Bock Contortlurn, Community Fact Ben^k: Chtcaffo ¥etropoJitmi Area (Chicago: Chicago Review Press. 15^). 



*ln thousands of dollars annually. 

tfncreases due to the partial ^ntrlflcatlon of these ereas. 
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bm d'iiu^-dty blad;^ with tte ^amp of 
ec(»H)mic redumiaiicy. 

In 19S4, CSikago was still near the 
of its mdustrial powCT, Over 10,000 
manii£»:turiiig estal^ahments operated 
wfthia tte dty limits, emirioying a total erf* 
616,000, im:liuiiiig i^aity half a million 
prodi^on workers. By 1%2, tl^ number 
of plants h^ been cut by half, providing 
aime 277,000 jobsforfew^than 162,000 
biiK-collar employm— a loss of 63 per- 
cent, in sharp (X)ntidst with the overall 
growth of manufiurturing employni^t in 
the country, whkh 9dded almost 1 million 
prodiKrtion jot» in the quarter century 
starting in I9S8. This crumbling of tl^ 
city'is iiKlustrial base was ^^oompanied by 
substantial cuts in trade empioym^t, 
with oyer 1^,000 jobs lost in retail and 
wholesale from 1963 to 19S2. The mild 
growth of services— which created an 
mlditional 57,000 jobs diuing the same 
period, excluding health, financial, and 
social services—cante nowhere i^ar to 
compensating for this collapse of Chi-* 
cago% tow-skilkd employment pool Be- 
cause, traditionally, blacks have ceikd 
heavily on manuf^uring and blue-rollar 
employn^t for economic sustenance,^ 
the upshot of these structural economic 
changes for the inhabitants of the inwr 

tkm for B[»± Economic Dqmvatioa,*' PoBiamui 
Sodety, 1^4):40M2 (1986-87); Wciriy Wimcr- 
mute, ''Reccssioo and 'Rccoviery^ Iinp»:t on Black 
and Whhe Workm in Chicago**(C}ikago: Quc^ 
Urban League, ! 983); BnK» WOtiams, Work- 
en in m Ir^tustrml St^nsrb: 77w Struggk agidnst 
Discrimtuttkm (New Brui^wick, NJ: Rut^r Um- 
vcreity Press, I9«7). 

9. In 1950 JuUy 60 percent of «n{^y«i black 
men and 43 percent of black won^n in Chkago 
biue-coUar occupations, skilled and unfikitlcd com- 
bined, compared to 48 percent and 28 percent of 
white men and women, respectively. See ^Biack 
Metropolis 1961, Appendix,'* in St. Clair Drake 
and Horace R. Cayton^ Metropi^Hs: A Stmiy 
of Negro Ltfe in a Northern City, 2 v*ls., rev. ami 
enlatiged ed. (origii^y 1945; New York: Harper & 
Row, 1962), 
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dty has been a steep and Mcdertfing ri^ 
in labor mark^ ejuclimon. In the 19^ 
iAmks h^ rou^hiy the san^ rale 
of CTiployn^ as tt» average €3ik»gc>aa, 
with son^ 6 ^ults in 10 woridng 
Tabte2). Whife this ratio has m>tdiaqged 
citywide over tl^ ensuing three <tecades, 
now^ays nu^ reskkiits ti[ tte Kxk 
Belf cann<A find gainful emptoyn^t and 
muA resort to if^are, to i^utid|>ation in 
tte seroiul econooiv, (»'to il^l m^vitks 
in order to survive. In 1980, two persoi» 
in three did not bold jobs in tl^ ^letto 
ndghboiiKKxis of East Garf^ Pait and 
W^hin^on Park, and three adults in 
four were not onployed in Grand Boule- 
vard ami OaUaod,^^ 

As the metropolitan ^nomy moved 
away from smokestaHc industries and 
expaiKied out»ie of Chkago, emptying 
tl^ Black Beit of most of its manuf»^urii^ 
jobs and employed residents, the gap 
between the g^ietto and the rest of the 
city, not to mention its suburl^ wkiened 
dramatically. By 1980, median family 
income on ths South and West sides hi^ 
dropped to arouml oo^nthird and one- 
half of the city average, respectiwly, 
compared with two-thirds and i^r parity 
thirty years earlier Meanwhile, sonw of 
tt^ city"^ white bourgeois neighbortioods 
ami upperH:lass suburbs had reached 
over twice the citywide figure. Thus in 
1980, half of the families of Oakland had 
to make do with 1^ than $5500 a year, 
while half of the families of Highland 
Park incurred incomes in exms of 
$43,000. 

10. Rates of johks&tiess have risen ot a mi$ch 
fasto- pace in tl^ £^o than for bl&ck$ as a wbok. 
For comparative data on the kmgHenn dedti^ of 
bl^ iahor force {^itidpattonf e^. among maks, 
see Reynolds Faifey az^ Walter R. Al^ 7^ 
Cohr Lim m^t/w Qui^y <rfl4e in Amerka{^e9i 
York: RusseD Foundatkm, I9S7}; Ratherine 
U Bradbury and Lynn E Brown, "Bladt Men in tlw 
Lalwr Market," New Ehg^ Economk Review, 
Mar.-Apr. 1^ pp. 32-41 
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TABLE 2 

THE HISTORIC HISS OF LABOR MARKET EXCLUSICW 
IN CHICAGO^ OHETTO NEMIHBORMOOOS. 





Adults Not Entptov»d (p^^centage) 




1950 


1970 


1980 


City of CHicsgo 


43.4 


41.5 


44.8 


West Skte 

N^r West Side 
East Oarf letd Park 
Horxh tawncfcite 


49.8 
38.7 
43J 


50 
61.9 
56.0 


64.8 

67,2 
62.2 


South Side 
Oakland 

Grand Boulevard 
Washington Park 


49.1 
47.5 
45.3 


84.3 
58.2 
52.0 


76.0 
74.4 
67.1 



SOURCH: CofT^ted from Chicago Fact Book Consortium, Le^ Community Fact Book: 
C/i^ Metrapoiftan Afsa; Philip M. Hauser and Evelyn M. Kitagawa, LocbI Commurff^Fact 
Book for Chicago, f950 IChlcago: Univeretty of Chiasgo. Chic^ Community Inventory, 1953K 

NOTE: Lstjor market exclusion is m^ured by the percental of adults not employed, aged 
16 years and older for 1970 and 1980, 14 years and older for 1950. 



A te(xnt ethnographic account of 
change in North Kenwood, om of the 
poorest black actions on the dty Is South 
Side, vivkily enc^wilates tlw Mcelerated 
physk»I ami social decay of tte gl^o 
and is worth qucrting at sotnc tength: 

In the 1960%, 47th Street was ^ the sodal 
hub ofthe South Side W«dc community, Si^% 
eyes Ught up wh«i she (tesCTsbes how the street 
to be fitted with stores, tbeatm and 
ni^tchite in whkh oi^ couhl listen to jazz 
bamls well into tlw evenii^ Si^ rcoKmbers 
the street 8s **soulfuL'* Today the stre^ m^t 
be better diarwrteriad as soulless. Some 
stores, currem:y ewAai^, bars ami liquor 
stores continue to exist on 47th. Yet, as 
walks down tte street^ ok is struck more by 
the death of tte street than by its life. Quite 
literally, the destruction of human life occurs 
frequently on 47th. In terms of physcal 
structures, many stores are boarded up am! 
abandoned, A few buildings have bars acr(»s 
the front and are closed to tte imblic, but ti^ 
are not empty. They are used, not so secretly, 
by peopte involved in illegal ^^tivities. Oth«r 
stretches of ttw street are simply barren, 
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empty l<Hs. Whatei^ buildings om» stCKxl on 
the lots arc lotig gox». Nothing gets buih on 
47th, , . . Over tte yean one apartment 
iHiikling after anocim has been ccmdemned 
by tte dty arKl torn down. Today many 
Mocks have tte bombed-out look of Boiin 
after WorM War II. There are huge, barren 
areas of Kenwood, covered by weeds, bricks, 
atMl broken b<^tks.^^ 

Ehincan reports how this disappear- 
ance of businesses aiui toss of housing 
have stimulated the influx of drugs ami 
criininal activitks to undermine ti^ $troi% 
sense of soBdarity that orK:e permeated 
tte community. With no activities or 
organizations teft to bring them toother 
or to represent them as a collectivity, with 
half the population gone in IS years, the 
remaining residents, some of whom now 
refer to North Kenwood as the **WUd 
Wwt^** seem to be engaged in a perpetual 

\L Am£ Duncan, "The Valiws, Aspiratioiis, 
ami Opportunity of the Urban UiKten:to8''(B.A. 
honors thesis, Haivard Univtraity, pp, 18 ff. 
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l^sm armUHm C€mira (m^s for she» 
sitrvivaL Om informs ex|»a^ this 
8tiodm:tl)r: gcmra wor^. They Unt 
down all the tmMiigs, d^ioratin* the 
i^ghb(»1icK>d. All ycnir fr^ds have to 
teave. They are ju^ spre^ic^ out your 
ii}eUat»[cI<^ frkmls}, It^ not no 
borhood anymoie/'^^ With tte ever- 
pre^it threat of gentiificatkm— mudi of 
tb£ aiea is prime Uke^^m pn^)^ty that 
wouM iHing in huge prolits if it couki be 
turned over to upper^^dass coiKkHnini- 
urns aiKl apartment comptexes to cater to 
the needs of tb^ bigber-oK^n^ dientete 
of Park^ nliich b^ ju^ to tbs 
south—the future of the commimity ap- 
pears ^oomy. Oi^ r^kknt expliuns: 
^'Tbey want to put all the MkIcs in the 
projects. They want to buM buiklings for 
tl» rkhf and not ttt poor peopte. They are 
trying to move us all out. In four or iive 
years we will all be gone.**^^ 

FuiKlamental changes in the or^nizar 
tion of Amerka^ advam^i eccmomy 
have thus unleashed irresistible cen- 
trifugal pre^ures that have broken down 
the previous structure of tl^ ghetto aiui 
set off a process of bypergtettoization.^^ 
By this, we mean that the gt^o has lost 
much of its organizational strength—the 
**pulpit ami ihs press," for instance, haw 
virtually collapsed as collective agen- 
cies—as it has becon^ iiK:reasin|^ mar- 
ginal economicaUy; its lurtivities are no 
longer structured around an internal and 
relatively autonomous social space that 
duplicates the ii^tutional structure of 

12. Inihid.^p. 21. 

13. In ilrid., p. 28. 

14. See Gaiy QrftcW, tibettcrization and Its 
Altemaitves,*' in Tke ATw Urbm Realty, cd, P, 
Peterson (Wa&hingtcm, DC: Bn>okiiig» Ii^itiitioo« 
1985), for an aocotmt rf processes of ghettokatbn; 
aod Wacquant and ^Uson, ""Pomty* JoMes«ies$ 
and Social Transfonnation,** for a prdimuiary 
dtscttssiott of son^ of the factors thai underiie 
hyp»^h^oization. 
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tl^ larg^ so<^y ami provktes basic 
minimal resources for sodal moln^, if 
only wiUun a truncsrted MadL da» stnio^ 
ture. AikI tte social ills that have long 
bera assodated with s^r^^ed pov- 
violait aittM^ drugs» b<Hmi« de- 
terior^on, family diOT^^on, comrn^- 
ml blight, ami ediwa^imifa3uie-^w 
reached qua&mivdy diffrott propor** 
tions aiKi have beocmie artkul^d into a 
a>nfigunition that emjows em^ with 
a UKHte demily impi^ than bdore. 

If tl^ ''cHgani^** or institutional, 
^[^to of forty years desoibed so 
graphic^y by Drake ami Cayton^^ im- 
p<^ an enormous cost on Macks coUec- 
tivdy,^* tte ^dboiianized*' |Mto, or 
hyperghetto, of today carr^ an even 
larger prke. For, now, oiM only are 
ghetto r^idents, as before, depemient on 
tt^ will and dedsiom <^ (Hitside forces 
that rute the field of poii^— tl^ mostly 
white dominant class, corporations, real- 
tors, politicians, am! welfare agem^^s— 
ti^y have no control over and are forced 
to rdy on i^TvioK am] institutions that 
are massively inferior to thc^ of the 
wider society. Today "is^ j^ietto inhabitants 

15. Drake and Caytoo, Mack kfem^x^. 

16. Let us enif^bs^ hone that Urn ccmtrast 
between the traditkmal ghetto and the hypexsl^tto 
of today no nosta^ ctidtmi&an ^ tl» 
glwtto of yeaesyesr. If tte l^tor was 

ally ami social^ int^r^cd, it wa$ not by choke but 
uiH^ iht yoke totd blads suli^itg^cm and with 
the thre^ (rf radal vkikim kKnofog Qever too far in 
tt^ backsroumL See Arnold Hinsdi, M^k^ the 
Sectmd Ghetto: Race md H<Ht^ kt Q^cagcK 
I94(^i9(50(Nc9f YOTt: CamteWge UiHVCwty Press, 
i9S3)« for an ^cotmt note and yMimi white 
oppMttoEi to boitmg (ksqgr^stion in Chk^ in 
the two cfecaite folkmii^ Worid War II. The 
organized gfc^tto emerged out of imessity^ as a 
limited^ if creative, respmse to implacat^ white 
histihty; separadgm w^ x^vei- a voluntaty devd<^ 
nient> but a f^atccdon agaimt tmyfekfeig pi es sm c s 
from without, as shown in Allan H. Spear* 
Chia^: Tfw M^ir^ of a Negro Ghetto, JS9(h 
/Pi<7 (Chicago: Univcrnty of Chfcago Press, I%8). 

s 
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m^fiiial ami c^^^tssed se^ons of tte 
bi^ commumty, Havmg ti^ eco- 
nomk? usuieqmimqgs mi tmdk of the 
fiiie texture <rf'(sgiUBZfitk>ftt md i^ten^ 
ai^tvitks th^ altoiped {nevums ^im^- 
ti(H» of urban his^ to sustain family, 
communtty, nsA coltectivity even in tl^ 
face of a)ntim^ ox^ncmik harddiip aiMi 
unflinching racial subordination, ti^ 
inner-city now presents a pirtuie of radi- 
cal class ami r^al exchuion* It is to a 
sociographk a^sessm^t of tt^ latter that 
now turn. 

THE COST OF 
LIVING W THE GHETTO 

Let us contrast tte social ^ructure of 
gt!»tto nei^boibcKxls with that of low- 
poverty black areas of the dty of Chk^o. 
For purposes of this comparison, we 
have classified as iow*iH>verty neighbor- 
hoods all tho^ tr^ with rates of ik>v- 
erty— as measured by the number of 
persons below tl« ofiidal poverty lii^— 
between M and 30 perant as of the 19S0 
census. Given that tl^ overall powrty 
rate among black famili^ in the city is 
about one-thiid, these low-poverty areas 
can be conskiered as roughly representa^ 
tive of the average non-ghetto, non- 
mkldk-dass, blwk nd^boriiood of Chi- 
cago. In point of f^t, nearly all— 97 
percent— of iim respoiKlents in this Mte- 
gory re»de outskte traditional gb^to 
areas. Extreme-poverty iKighborhoods 
comprise tnKts with at I^st 40 percent of 
their residents in powrty in 19^. Thewi 
tracts make up tte histork: heart of 
Chicago's black ghetto: over 82 percent 
of tte respotKlents in this cat^oiy inhabit 
the West and South sides of the city, in 
areas most of whkrh have been all black 
for half a century and more, and an 
additional 13 percent live in inm^iatcly 



^^ceiH trarts, Thm niwn we ommff- 
pose e3i:trraie-p€^efty areas with low* 
poverty ar^ we are in effect co^^riqg 
gt^to nea^^iborfacKxis w^ oth^ 
areas, im^ of whk^ are moderately 
poor, that are part Oi^ago^ 
traditional ffiadc Belt. Even thcHigii this 
co<iq»risG9i mvcrivcs a trum^aled tqiectrwn 
(tf types of nei^bcHtoods,'^ the coiilxists 
it reveals betwem tow^voty aiKi 0ietto 
tr^ are quite {mmoia^ed^ 

It ^lould be noted th^ tim dioinction 
b^ween low-poverty and ^^ond^bor- 
hcKxis is noi msrdy anatytiod but cap- 
tures dififoences tl^ are dearly p^mved 
by social agents themsdves. First, the 
folk categcKy <rf^^^o does, in Qiicago, 
refer to the South Side and WeA Side, 
not just to any black area of tte city; 
mundaiKf usages of tte term entail a 
$ocial4iib$torfeal aiKl sf^tial rtf eient 
than simply a racial dimerKion- Further- 
more, blacks who live in cxtrenw-poverty 
areas have a notkeably more ne^ve 
opinion erf thdr neighborhood. Only 16 
percent rate it as a^good^to •^ery good** 
plwe to live in, wmpared to 41 percent 
among inhalHtants of low-iK>VKty tr^^ 
almost 1 in 4 find tteir nei^borfaood 
**bad or very bad** compared to fewer 
than 1 in 10 among the latter* In short, ti^ 
contrast betwe«i ghetto and non-gtetto 
poor areas is one that is socially n^aning- 
ful to tt^ residents. 

77i^ blMk class structure in 
and out of the gf^tto 

The first major difference between 
low- and extreme-poverty areas has to do 

17, Poverty tevrfs were arWtrarily Snuted by 
th^ samptit^ <k^n: aitas te^ than 20 pemnt 
p<N>r persons in were exducfed the outset 
8i»l tr^ with OEtreotf fevtb of poverty, btm$ 
g^i^aUy iclativdy umlerpqniiated, erK^ 
umlcrrepreacntcd hy tl» ratdom s ampli n g prcn 
cedure chosen. 
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with tteir dass stn^tuie (i^ Fi^ire 1), A 
^rabte m^ority of in low-pomty 
tiwts ai« gainfuOy en^ik>yed: two^thirds 
h<^ a j<^, iiKdudiog 1 1 peit^t with 
mkldte-cia^ oocup^m 55 percent 
wkh wc»1dn^<da» jobs, white one-third 
do wofL^^ TiMse i»t}poiticH» are 
Q%Miiy opposite in tte ^mtto, w tov f oUy 
6 1 percent of aduh resklents do ncrt woii^ 
one^hod have woridng-dass jobs ami a 
mere 6 percent enjoy middte^<da$s status. 
For tho^ who r^de in t!^ urban core, 
then« being without a job is by far tl^ 
most likely occurrence, while being em- 
ployed is the excefHicm. ControOii^ for 
gender does not affect this contrast, 
though it does reve^ the greats eccMKMnk 
vuh^ral»lity o{ won^ who are twice as 
likely as vasn to be jobtes& Men in both 

on the bas& of (te re^MMideiiC% cuiTOtt occt^f^ioa 
as foJktws: ihc mkktte cU»» con^mses maa^m, 
»lniins^r^ors, execotms, {n^^ 
and tedmicai staff; tl» wofkbsg das$ in^ 
bliK-coQar woitcrs and iMWCTWfentiakid white- 
collar workers; in the jobless cal^ory fall all those 
wlra did not toki a job at the time (rf the i^ermw. 
Out divkitng Unc between middte and working 
class, cutting «:ro$s white«crilar occupaticms, k 
cons^test with recent research and theory on 
dass— forexampk, Erik 0^ Wri^ 0a^(Sc9f 
York: Verso, 1985); NkoUs Abermmf^ and John 
Urry, O^iial^ Labour mui (he Middle Chsses 
(LoiKion: G^nge AJkn & Unwin« ami on 

contemporary perce]^ons of ciass in the Made 
community — see Rccwc Vanncman ami Lynn Can- 
non Weber, The Ameriem F&reptkm of Cbss 
(Philaddphia: Temple University Press, 
chi^, 10. Tt^cat^t^ of the jo^ssb admittedly 
heterogeneous, as it should be given tl^ tl^ 
identity of tho$e withoyt an occupational potation ^ 
amUgiKms aiKi ilktefined m leathy itsdf Jt iiKitK^ 
peopk actively bokii^for work (half the men and I 
woman In 10), keeping house (!3 percent of the men 
aiKi 61 peirent of tl^ wpnm), aiui a minority of 
r^pondents who also attemf school part- or full* 
time (16 percent of the mates, 14 percent of iht 
femaks). A few rcspomknts without jobs dedared 
then^etves phy^^ally unabk to work (6 percent of 
the n^n, 3 percent of the women). 



typ^ of nei^iborfaocKis have a more 
favorable dass mix resutting from tl^ 
bett» rates of en^pk^omit: 78 pax»it in 
Iow-^x>verty i»:ras and 66 peirent in tht 
^^o. If won^ are mudh te» freqi^tly 
en^>k>yed— 42 percent in low^wverty 
areas and €9 pcic^ in the ^^tto do not 
work— thc^ have conqmraUe, th^ is, 
severely Uxnited, overall to niickUe- 
ciass status: in toth types of nd^bor- 
hood^ only about 10 percrat hoU ere- 
dentiated salar^ imitiom or b^ter. 

These data are hardly suriHwng. They 
stand ^ a tmttal rmiiiKkx tlmt jol^ssi^ 
aiKi poverty are two sides of tte same 
coin* The poOTer tt^ nei^borhood^ the 
more prevatent.^>Ue8»iess and the lower 
tt^ class recruitment of its residents. But 
tb^ results also reveal that the degree of 
economk; exdiedon obs«^ in gMto 
i^ighborhoods durii^ the period of slug- 
^h eo^nomk: growth of the late 19"^ is 
still very miKh with us i^arly a dec«ie 
later, in the mklst of ths most rapkl 
expansion in recent American economic 
history. 

As we would exj^^t^ there is a close 
a^ociation between dass and edtK^tional 
credentials* Virtually emy member of 
the middte class has least gradu^ed 
from high school; n^ly two-thirds of 
working-class Macks have also completed 
seo^ndary education; but less than half— 
44 percent— of tte jobless have a high 
school diploma or more. Looked at from 
another an^, IS percent of our edui^ted 
respocKients— that is, high school gradu- 
ates or better— have made it into the 
saiar^ middle class, half have become 
white-(X)Uar or blw-coUar wage earners, 
and 36 percent are without a job. By 
comparison, those without a high ^ool 
^iK^ation are distributed as follows: 1.6 
percent in the middle dass, 37.9 percent 
in the working class, and a substantial 
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FIGURE 1 

THE BLAOC CLASS STRUCTURE IN CHtCAaCS UOW- AND EXTREME-WJVERTY AREAS 
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SOURCE: Urban Poverty and Fsmity Structure Survsy. 



mfyority of 60.5 percent in tlw jobte&s 
category. In otli^ words, a higjb school 
degree is a conditio sirw qua non for 
bl^ks for entering the worU of work, let 
alone that of the middle class. Not finish- 
ing secomiaiy education is synonymous 
with economk: redundaiK;y. 

Ghetto residents are, on the whote, 1^ 
educated than tl^ inhabitants of other 
black i^igbborfaoods. This results in part 
from tfadr lower cluss composition but 
also from the mi»;h more mod^t 
demic bi^kground of tte jobless: fewer 
than 4 in 10 jobl^ persons on ihst city% 
South Side and West Side have gnduated 
from high school, compared to i^uiy 6 
in 10 in Iow-iM>verty areas. It shoukl be 
pointed out that ^ucation is one of the 
few areas in which women do not fare 
worpe than men: females are as likely to 
hold a high school diploma as nm^ m 
the ghetto— 50 percent— aiui more likely 
to do so in low-poverty areas— 69 percent 
verstis 62 pen^t 

Moreover, giK:tto residents have lower 
class origins, if one judges from the 
economic assets of theirfamily of orienta- 



tion*^^ Fewer than 4 ghetto dwellers in 10 
coxm; from a family that owned its hoir^ 
and 6 in 10 have parents who owned 
nothing, that is, no hon^, bu^ne^ or 
land. In low-^verty areas, 55 percent of 
tt^ inhabitants are from a bom^wning 
fanuly white only <^ percent had no assets 
at all a g^ieration ago. Women, both in 
and out of the ^betto, are least likely to 
come from a family with a home or any 
other asset--46 percent aiKi 37 percent, 
respectively. This difference in class 
origins is also enured by differential 
rates of welfare rece^n during diildbood: 
the proportion of respoiMlents whose 
parents were on publk aki at wtc^ tin^ 
when tl^ growii^ up is 30 i^iroent 
in low-^v»ty tracts ami 41 percent in 
the gh^o. Won^ in estren^^verty 
areas are by far the mc^ likely to come 
from a family with a welfare reccmt. 

19. Ami from the educ^ioti ctf thdr fathm: 
onfy 36 persent of ^^U> resdems have a fatto* 
with at tea^ a scIumH educ^km, oomfmnd to 
43 pemat aoK^ig those wto tive (ntt^ the g^b«^ 
T!^ diffotal dmts b^cgrotadfi amt tr^ctorfes irf 
j^^o aad oon-^b^to biadu wiU be exammed m a 
sub^qittnt paper. 
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TABLE 3 

INCIOE^ft:E of welfare receipt and RK}0 A^ISTMICE AAMmO BLACK 
RESIDENTS OF CHICAGO^ LOW- AND EXTRe^E-eOVERTY AREAS (Pm«nta9«) 



AH Re^KKK^ts Mates Females 



Low Extreme Low Eistreme Low Extmne 





poverty 


poverty 


poverty 


poverty 


poverty 


poverty 


On aid wtmn diild 


30.5 


41,4 


26^ 


36.4 


33.5 


43.8 


Currently on aid 


25.2 


57.0 


13.4 


31.8 


32.4 


68.9 


Never had own grant 


45.9 


22,0 


68.6 


44,5 


31,3 


11.9 


Ex|>ects to remain on aid* 
Less than 1 year 


52.9 


29.5 


750 


56.6 


46.1 


25,0 


More than 5 years 


9.4 


21,1 


5.0 


13.0 


10.8 


22.0 


Receives food stamps 


33.5 


60,2 


22.2 


39.1 


40.4 


70.0 


Receives at least one 
of five forms of 
food assistance^ 


5t.1 


71.1 


37,8 


45.0 


59.6 


85.2 



SOURCE: UrtMn Poverty and FamiJy Structure Survey, University of Chicago, Chicago, !L. 
•Asked of current puWic-aid recipients onfy. 

tlnctu<3fin9 pantry or soup kitchen, government food surplus pro-am, food stamps, Special 
Suppterrwntaf Food Pro-am for Women, Infants and Children, free or reduced-cost «:hool lunches. 



Ckss, gemkr, and we^are 
trofectaries in hw- and 
extreme-poverty areas 

If they are more likely to have beeo 
raised in a household that drew public 
as^stance in the past, ghetto dwells are 
also much more likely to have beeo or to 
be currently on wdfare them^ives. EKffer- 
ences in class, gender, and i^igfaborhood 
cumulate at e^h juncture of tl^ v^are 
tra^oty to prodiK^ mtK:h hi^ier levete 
of welfare att^hn^ts amoi^ tte gl^o 
populMion (Tabte 3). 

In low-poverty areas, only one r^ident 
in four are currently on ak) while almost 
half have never personally recei^ a^t- 
aiK^e. In tt^ gt^o, by contrast^ over half 
residents are current welfare recipi- 
ents, and only one in five have ncwr been 
on aid. These dififerem?^ are consistent 
with what we know from census^ and 
other studies: in 1980, about half of the 
black population of most community 

o 
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areas on the South Side and West Skie 
was officially receiving public assistance, 
while working- and middleHdass black 
neighborhoods of the far South Skie, 
siKTh as South Shore, Chatham, or Rose- 
Und, had rates of welfare receijrt ranging 
between one-fifth axu! or^ourth.^ 

Noi^ of the middle-da^ re^mlents 
who live in low-poverty tracts were on 
welfare at the tin^ they wwtc intervkwed, 
and only one in five b^ ever been on aki 
in their lives. Among wckii^Kdass resi- 
dents, a mere 7 percent were on welfare 
and just over oi^4iaIf had never hid any 
welfare experknoe. This same relation- 
ship between class ami welfare receipt is 
found among resktetts c^extremeiK)verty 
tracts, but with s^nificantly higher rates 
of welfare receipt at all da^ tevels: there, 
12 percent of workin^lass reskients are 
presently on ak) and 39 percent received 

20. Sec Wacquaat and Wilson, -Poverty, Job- 
te^ise^ ami Social Trai^onnatioii*** fig. 1 
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welfare before; evm a few nikldb<lass 
bl^ks— 9 peroeiit--aie drawiiig puUk 
assistance aiKl only oiie4hitxl of them 
have i^ver received any aid, install of 
thiee<iuarters in lowi^ov^ty tr^s. But 
it i» among the jo that the dififawce 
between low- and extreroc-pomty areas 
is the larg^t: fuUy 86 percent of those in 
ghetto tr^ are currently on welfare aiKl 
only 7 percent have never had retxmree to 
pubUc aki, compared with 62 percent md 
W percent, respe(^vdy, among th<^ 
who live outskie the gt^o. 

Neighborhood differences in patterns 
of welfare receipt are rotmst acnm gen- 
ders, with women exhibiting notkeably 
higher rates than n:^ in both typ^ of 
areas and at all class kvels. Tbc handful 
of blm;k middte-class women who reside 
in the ghetto are much more likely to 
admit to having received aid in the past 
than tl^ mate counterparts; ow-third 
versus ooe^-tenthL Among working^la^ 
resfH^ndents^ levels jf current welfare 
receipt are similar for both sexes — 5.0 
percent and 8.5 percent, respectively- 
white levels of past receipt again display 
the gr^er economic vulnerability of 
women: one in two received aid brfore as 
against one male in five. This gender 
differential is son^hat attenuated in 
extreme-poverty areas by the ^seneral 
prevatence of welfare receipt, with two- 
thirds of all jobtess mates and 9 in 10 
jobless women presently rK?eiving public 
a^istance. 

The high incidence and persistence of 
jobtessi^ and welfare in ^tetto neighbor- 
hoods, reflecting the paucity of viabk 
options for stabte employment, take a 
heavy toU on those who are on aid by 
si^tiificantty depre^ing their expectations 
of fmding a route to economic self- 
sufficiency. White a slim majority of 
welfare recipients living in low-poverty 
tracts exi^ to be self-supportive within 



aycaraadcm^asmannMm^^agt i d p at c 
reo^ving aki for ttem five y»rs, in 
ghetto Mtghbc^hoods, contra^ fcw^ 
than I in 3 pui^>^ redf^ts exi^ to 
be weifare4iee wiUiin a year and fidfy 1 in 
5 anticipate needing ass to a M e for oicNe 
than five years* Tim difilbeme ctfoqiecta- 
ticmi isnmases among tt^ jol^ess ctf berth 
genders. For insane, unemi^yed wom- 
en in tte ghMo are twice m likely as 
unemployed won»i in lowiK) are^ 
to think Uiat ttey will r^nain cm aki for 
more than five yean and half as likely to 
antidpate gating off the rolU within a 
year. 

Thus if tl]^ likelihood (tf being on 
welfare incream sharply as ot^ qtqsscs 
ti^ Um between the employed and the 
joble^, it remains that, at ^h level of 
the cla» structure, welfare receipt is 
nc^ably more freqi^t in extreme-fK) verty 
i^ighbcHhooc^eqsedaltyaniongtheuii^ 
ployed, and among won^n. This pattern 
is confirmed by tli^ data on tte ixuidaice 
of food assistance presented in Tal^ 3 
ami strong suggests that tiK»e unat^ to 
secure jote in low-pomty areas have 
access to sodal and economte supports to 
help tti^ avoid puUio-aid rolls that 
their ghetto counterparts lacL Chief 
among those are their fmandal and eco- 
nomic assets. 

Differences in economic and 
fmancial capital 

A quick survey of the economic and 
financial as^ of the resktents of Chi- 
ca%o^ poor bli^ nei^bodKK>ds (Table 
4) reveals tl^ appalling degree of eco- 
nomic hardship, insecurity, and depriva- 
tion that they mu^ confront day in and 
day out.2^ The picture in low-poverty 

2L Again, we must rritcrateih^ our compari- 
son escIiKtes ex defMth tJte bl^ upper- and the 
ouddte^a^ i^^borboods that ba^ mu^moon^ 
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anas is grim; th^ in ^tto is oi^ of 
TOsr-toiai destitutioiL 

In l^.tten^dimi family iKon^ for 
bl»:ks iidti<malty was p^ged at $18,000, 
cc^Ez^mmt to S31,000 fm iiiiUe familks. 
Wiask to«^K>kb in Chkafols towiiov- 
erty orts^ have rougliiy equivak^ in- 
con^ with 52 pano»t iWlftring om 
$20,000 amiuaUy, Tinmc Uviog in Cbi- 
cago^ ^1^0, by rantrast, ccmimaiid tnit 
a fraction of this figure: half of all^i^to 
respcHHioits live in hoi^diokls th^ dis- 
kss than S7S00 annually, twice 
the rate among resklents erf* low-povmy 
netghlK>rhoods* Women assign their 
hoi£^bolds to much lower imxH!:^ brrck- 
ets in both areas, with fewer than I in 3 in 
low-poverty areas ami t in iOinextn^x^ 
poverty are^ enloying more than $25,000 
annually. Even those who woit reiK)rt 
smaller imx>mes in the gtetto: the proiK)r- 
tion of working-class am! mkidte^ass 
households falling uikler the $7^ mark 
on tte South and West sides— 12.5 per- 
cent aiKi 6.5 percent, respectively— is 
double that of other black t^ightK)r- 
hoods, white fuUy oi^^alf of jobless 
respondents in extreme-poverty tr^^ do 
n<M r^:h the $5000 lii^. It is iHH suipr^ng 
that ghetto dwelters abo tess frequently 
report an improven^ of the fmai^rial 
situation of their household, with women 
again in the teast enviable position. This 
rrfkcts sharp cla» dififeretK^: 42 percent 
of our middle-class respoiKlents ami 36 
percent of working-class bhK:ks regii^r a 
(inaiKdiai an^lioration as against 13 i^r- 
cent of the jobtess. 

Due to meager and irregular income, 
those financi^ and banking service that 
most numbers of the larger sodety take 

in Chkai^ siiKt tlic opening of race reiatk^ns : n 
t96(k deveiapQ^ of ths "iiew bl^ 
daw* is stirveyed in Bart Landry, 7*^ New Bbdt 
MkbUf Ckfss (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1987). 



for granted are, to {Hit it mikliy, ncrt of 
obvicHtt Mo»s to tfa^ Uwk pror. Barely 
one^hird citiim remtoits dfiowiKivarty 
areas obtain a personal decking ^ 
ccnmt; <miy one in nine manag e to do so 
in the ^^o, wl^ nmriy tiuee ctf every 
four imsons reinnt no finai^al a^ 
whatwever from a |KmiUe fitt of six aiKl 
only 8 p»x»it hai^ at tetft three of those 
six nm^. (Sw Tai^ 4.) Here, again, 
da^ aiMi im^b(»iiood Uks are shaq^ 
drawn: in low-po¥»ty areas, !0 peieent 
of tli^ jot^^ and48 peromt of working- 
dass bl^Jcs have a personal dieddng 
aocmmt compared to 3 pocent and 37 
peromt, rospeOt^y, in the i^ietto; the 
proportion for members of the middte 
claw is similar— 63 percent—in lK>th 
areas. 

TI^ American dream of owning one"^ 
home remains well out of re^h for a 
large m^ority of our Uwk respondents, 
especially those in the gl^o, where 
barely I p^son in 10 belong to a home- 
owning iKH^crfd, compared to over 4 in 
10 in low-poverty areas, a differeMe that 
is just as pronounced within each gender. 
The considerably more moc^ dream of 
owning an automobile is likewise one 
that has yet to materialize for ghetto 
residents, of whidi only one^hird live in 
households with a car that runs. Again, 
this is due to a cumulation of sharp class 
aiKi i^ightK)rhood differences: '^{lercent 
of middle^class res|K)ndents and 62 per- 
cent of working-diass blacks have an 
automotnle in tl^ househokl, contrasted 
with n^rely 28 percent of the jobtess. But, 
in ghetto tradis, only 18 percent of the 
jobtess have domestic access to a car— 34 
percent for men and 13 percent for 
women. 

The sodal consequem:e$ of such a 
paudty of incon^ and assets as suffered 
by gl]^to blacks caxmot be overempha- 
sized. For just as the lack of lOinasdal 
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TABLE 4 

ECCmOMfC Mm FMAHCIAL assets of BLACK RESIDENTS 
OF C^ICAOOIS LWV* AMI EXTB^-POVERTY AREAS y»uiiHHrt 



All Re^omtenti fttetes Femates 

Low Extreme Low Extreme Low Extreme 
powrtv fXHfertv iwrerty poverty poverty poverty 



Household If^orrre 
L9S9 than $7,5CK} 
More than $25,00) 

FInwTces tiave improved 

Fln^idal assets 

Has checking amount 
Has savings account 
Has none of six assets' 
Has at feast three of 
six assets* 

Re^KJnctent owns nothing^ 

Material as^t of household 
Owns home 
Has a car 



27.2 51.1 16,1 
34.1 14,3 41.4 

32.3 21.1 35.7 



34.8 12.2 33,3 

35.4 17.8 40.4 

48.2 73.6 407 

23.3 6,3 26.8 
78-7 96.6 75.5 



44.7 11.5 49,7 

64.8 33.9 75.9 



33.6 34.5 ^,0 

22 7 29 J 10 J 

23.4 30.4 20.1 



17,6 36.4 9.9 

26.6 33.1 14.1 
63.1 52.6 78.3 

13.5 21,3 5.8 

93.7 80.5 98.0 



19.8 41.5 7.8 

51.4 67 J 25,7 



^URCE: Urtjen Poverty and Family StriK:ture Survey. 

•Inducing personal checking account, savings account, individual retirement account, pension 
plan, money in stocks and bonds, and prepaid burial. 
tHome, business, or land. 



r^urces or pos^ton of a home repre- 
sents a critk^ hamitcap when one can 
only fuKl low-paying aiul casual employ- 
n^t or when one loses oi^^ job» in that 
it Uterally forces oik to go on the welfare 
rolte, not owning a car severely curtails 
chaiKxs of competing for avatlat^ 
jotw that are not located i^arby or that 
are not readily accessible by public 
transiK)rtatfon. 

Social capital ami 
poverty concentration 

Among the resources that indivkiuals 
can draw upon to impten^t strat^ks of 
social mobility are those potentially pro- 
vided by their lovers* kin, aini f riexuls aiKl 
by tt^ contacts t!^ develop within the 
formal associations to which they be- 



long—in sum^ tte resources ti^y have 
wcoe!& to by virtue being socially 
mtegrated into solidary groups, i^tWOTks, 
or oi^^nizationSf what Bourdteu calls 
''sodal capital"^ Our diUa indicate that 
not only do residents of extremeiK)verty 

21 Pwrc Bomdiett, The Fonns (rf Caf^** 
m HmuB^fok of TImyry and Research for ike 
SochlogycfE(k»:atkm,td, J. G. R^iBrdsoii(New 
Y(»t: Ormiwood Fma, i9S6). The cxiKkl ix^ 
ptayed by relatives, frkncte, ami bnm m strategy 
ofsuryivalmpoorttokcfmiitnmHicstt<tocOTK^ 
extera¥riy in Caitrf B. ^adL, ^ 0^ XiPf; Srraie* 
giesf(^&aviy^ktaB^ C(mmnff^(Stw York: 
Harper & Row» 1974). Ob tkc mai^ipoieiit ci 
rtiaihtishij^ sod the infhu^se of frtasds ta ti» 
^tctto, see also EBioi liebow, TdSfr^ Cani&: A 
Study €f Negro Str^com^- Msn (Bc^cm: Ltok, 
Br(ym,l^TkWHmism^Souiside:bu^^ies^0 
Ghetto Ctdtt0tmdOmu mmky (New Y<»k: QrttBo- 
bia Universtty Press, 1969); EHjah Amlerson* A 
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TABLES 

MCIAL CAPITAL OF BLACK R^I^MTS OF OliCAQO^ 
LCm- AlW EXTf«af»€-FOVERTY AREAS thmntm) 



Afl R^pom^tt 



Uwv Extmne Low EKtfW>0 
pqvertv poverty poverty poverty 



Low EKtrane 
poverty povffity 



Curr^t pcrtner 

Re^Hmi^t has no 

CMrrant partner 32.4 42^ 23.3 39.1 38.0 43.1 

Re«>oncfent married* 36.2 18.6 40.9 27.0 312 14.9 
Partner completed 

tii£^ school 80.9 72.1 83J 83.0 88.4 71.S 

Partner works steadily 69.0 &4.3 50.0 34.8 83 J 62.2 

Partner is on FHtNIc Sid 20.4 34.2 38.6 45.5 16.2 28.6 

Sest ir\&nd 

Responctent has no 

best friend 12.2 19.0 14.3 21.1 10.7 18.1 

Best friend completed « 

highschooi 87.4 76,4 83,7 76,3 87.2 76.3 
Best friend works 

steadily 72.3 60.4 77^ 72.8 66.6 54,8 
Best friend is on 

public aid 14.0 28,6 3.0 13,6 20,5 35,3 



SOURCE: Urban Poverty and Famify Structure Survey, 
•And not separated from his or her spouse. 



aress have fewer socml ties but ako that 
they teiKl to have ties of tesser social 
worth, as n^asured by tl^ social petition 
of their partners, parents, siblings, ami 
best friends, for imtai^e. In short, they 
IH>ssess lower volume of social capital* 
living in the ghetto means being more 
socially isolated: nearly half of the 
residents of extreme-poverty tra^ have 
no current partner— defined here as a 
person they are married to, live with, or 
are dating steadily — ard one in flw admit 
to having no one who woukl qualify as a 
best friend compared to 32 percent and 



Prc^ 1978); Terry Williams ami Wiiiiam Koro- 
Mum, Growingi^ A7cr(Lenngtoti, MA: Lexisgtm 
Books, 1985). 

ERIC 



12 percent, respectively, in low-poverty 
areas. It also n^ans that inti^ marriage 
are less frequent (Table 5). Jobte^ men 
are much less likdy than working males 
to have (nirrent partis in both types of 
nei^b(Hhoods: 62 percent in low-poverty 
i^^borhoods and 44 percent in extren^ 
poverty areas, Hack women haw a slig^it-- 
ly better chance of having a partner if 
they live in a low-poverty area» and Uiis 
partner is also more likely to hwc com- 
pleted hi^ school and to work ste^iily; 
for ^tetto resktence furt!^ affect tb^ 
labor-market staining of the latter. The 
partners of wom^n living in extreme- 
poverty areas are kss stably employed 
than thme of female resiK)iK}ents from 
low-poverty mdghboihoods: 62 percent 
in cxtreme-powr^ areas work regularly 

^6- 
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as compared to 84 pocrai in low-iKn^^^ 



Frkiid$ oftra ptoy a oiidal in life 
in that th^ imivkte enH^icmd and ma- 
terial s^qiort, bdp ccm^riK^ oi»s*^ 
tity, and often open up i^^K^toattks Uiat 
(H^ woukl not have witlioiit them—par- 
tkularty in tte area (rfjoto. We have 
that ^letto lesideitfs are mem lik€^ than 
ottobljE^ChicagoamtohavettodMe 
frkml. If ttey have a be^ fr^^it ftutter- 
mcHt, he or sl^ is teffi hkel^ to wmk, 
educated, ami twice as likefy to be on aid. 
Because frkiKiships toui to develop pri- 
tnarily within gendos axki wi»mm haw 
mudi higher rattt <tf ec^nmnk; exdusk)n, 
femate respoiMients are miK^ mcne ti):ety 
than n^ to have a frki»{ who does 
not work aiKi who reoei^ welfare £^ist- 
aiKX. Both of tb^ characteristics, in 
turn, tend to be more prevalent among 
gl^ofemaks. 

Such difference in social cf^iital are 
also evidenced by difTerent rates and 
patterns of organizaticmal participation. 
While being part a fomml organization, 
such as a block club or a community 
organiatation, a political party, a school- 
related association, or a sports, fraternal, 
or other social group, is a rare cxxurrence 
as a rule— with the notable exception of 
middle^lass blacks, two4hixds of whom 
belong to at least om such group— it is 
more common for gtetto residents — 64 
percent, versus SO pereent in low-poverty 
tracts— especially femaks— 64 percent, 
versus 46 percent in low-poverty areas— 
to belong to no organization. As for 
chureh iwmbership, tl^ small minority 
who profess to be, in Weber*^ felkitous 
expression, "religiously unmusical** is 
twi<^ as large in the gt^o as outside: 12 
percent versus 5 i^rcent* For tho« with a 
religion, ghetto resklence tends to depress 
chureh attendance slightly— 29 percent 
of ghetto inhabitants attend service at 



least oiKse a week omipmsd to 37 pero^ 
(rfre^HMKlcnts fittwihiw-iKWBrty trw^^ 
even 

tlHH]^ wcmma t^ to Mtoid nMre 
r^ul^ tton n^ in berth types ctf areas. 
Finally, ii^ck mcmsA irtio iab^ the 
gh^ are aiso slightly le^ Hkely to know 
mort c^tlmr i^bbmsthan tl^ oouniia^ 
parts from lowfiaverty areas. AU in all, 
then, poverty com^itration has the ^ect 
of devaluing tl^ sodal capHal oi those 
who live in its midst 

CONCLUSION: 
THE SOCIAL STRUCTURING OF 
GHETTO POVERTY 

The extramdinary tevels of economic 
hardship plajpiing CStkago"^ inmr city in 
the 1970s have not abated, and the ^letto 
seems to have gone unaffected by the 
economic tK>om of the past five /ears. If 
anything, condition have contmwd to 
worsen. This points to the asynm^trk? 
causatity h^we^ the economy and gMto 
poverty^ and to tte urgent iwed to study 
tl^ social ami political stnartures that 
mediate their relationship. The signifk»nt 
differences we have uiK^voed between 
lowi)overty and extren^poverty areas 
in Qiicago are essentially a rdfleoion of 
tteir different class mix and of the prev- 
alence of economic exclusion in the 
ghetto. 

Our conclusion, then, is that social 
analysts must pay more attention to tli^ 
extreme levels of economic depriva^n 
and social marginalixation as lUKx^vered 
in this artk^ before they further entertain 
and spr^ so-called theories^ about the 

23. By this we mean tluU mbsn the eoonomy 
slumps conditioos in ti» gheUo become a lot worse 
hut do not automatkaOy irturn to the status quo 
ante when m^txcoaomk; coiKlitkms m^ntm, so 
that r^ilkal ecofionik fluctuattom ie»i to stqTwise 
increasea in social distoc^ioos. 

24, Wc say •so^caBcd* bone because, niore often 
than not, the views expressed by scholars is this 
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fwrtcMy a gh^to wkare of poverty 
that has 3^ to rec^ve rigcMtnis «npirk»l 
etalMir^ioiL Th<»e ifdK> haw been pish- 
ing nu^^-cuitural or ix«lm(hiaibl^b-he- 
l^vioralexi^aiaknisc^U^^sociai^^ 
tiom tbBt have S9iept thrmi^ U&e bmst 
city in reo^ yeais Iw« oneated a 
n<mK^ve divide between urban \Axks 
that, no m^ter its reality— whk^ hw S« 
to be ^oertained^— csomot Inrt irt^ 
craqiami to the ob^cAiw ^nirturri cteav- 
afe that sejMnates ^t^o residoits from 
the iarpr society aini to tte oolkc^ve 
material constraints that bear on them,^ 



r^ard att Iktte more than a surface f oimaHzstkm 
of the dosunsiit AnKrican kie<^<^ — or comoiOQ- 
scsse nolkHK — poveity thsl assigi^ kg or^pias to 
tlie or psydK>k^k»i(k&ki^ks c^imltviduai 
poor pmons. See R<^KTt CasCd, ""La 'guent h la 
]»uvn^' et k stalut <fo llndigntce dam une soc^ 
d'&bo^iaxKee,'* Acm de kt recherdte en sdences 
sockk^ 19 JdJL 1978, pp. 47-60, for 8 pungent 
critical ami tmtoricai analysis of ccnocfAiom of 
poverty in the American mind and in Ame^Kan 
wdfarepolky. 

25. Initial examination of otir Qticago data 
would ^ypear to indkate that ^letto hisck^ on 
publk aki hold ha^ally the same views as regards 
wetfatr, work^ ami family as do other blacks, even 
tho$e who bdkmg to tte middte dass. 

2b, Let us emphasize in cbsii^ that we ait not 
stiggesting that differences between gt^o am) BOO* 
gl^to poor can be explained by their reskience. 



1 1 » tte oimulativc rtnactiiral e n tre pm e nt 
and f otciUe socioecononiic mai^inatiza-^ 
tion resutting frcMn tte hittorkaUy evdv* 
ing intoi^ay of dass, rmd, and gec^ 
d<miination« t<^ett^ with sea diai^ in 
ii» oigmiz^ion d An^rimn o^Htalian 
and failed urban ami sodal {K^tcies, not a 
"Svelfaie ^hi^^that e^^ain the i^i^t of 
todays 0^iao blad». This, if tte ocmc^ 
of umi^idai^ is tmi, it must be a struc- 
tural con^pt: it mu^ ctenote a mw 
soctcKspatial pat^ning (tf dass and n^ial 
domination, recc^nizat^ tte ui^ireoe* 
dented conc^tration of the most socially 
excfaufed and epcmoir^all^ maiginai man- 
bers (tftte dominated rwial and ecxmonik 
group. It should not be used ^ alabd to 
designate a wsw breed individuals 
mokled freely by a mythical and all- 
powerful culture of poverty. 

Because the process that allocate individual and 
families to nei|^bofhoods are hi^y socially sdoc- 
tive ones* to separate tvi^borhood ^Bfocts— the 
specifc impw^ rflMto reskfcttoe— from the social 
forces that operate joiiHly with* or im^i^Kteotly of, 
them cannot he doiM by dmple contn^ such as we 
have used here for (kKriptsve purpc^es. On the 
arduoies methodobgicai and tl»CHetical probkms 
posed by stK^h sodaUy selective dfects, see Stanky 
Ueherson, Making It Count: Ifi^ Improvement of 
SocUd Tlwory mtd Social Research (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Pres^, 1985), f^, 14-43 and 
passim. 
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Urban Industrial 
Transition and the Underclass 



IJyJOHN D. KASARDA 



ABSTRACT: Major U citks have transformed indurtrially from centers of 
goods processing to centers of mforroation processing. Concurrently, the 
demand for poorly educated labor has dediMd markedly and the demaxkl for 
labor with higher education hi^ imnnea^ substantiaUy* Urban blacks have 
been cau^t in this web of change. Despite improven^nts in their overall 
educational attainment, a great m^ority still have very liute schoding and 
therefore have been unable to ^dn significant £»x>ess to new urban growth 
Industries, Undercla^ blacks, with exceptionally hi^ rates of xhocA drop- 
out, are especially haiK!k»pped. Wtereas jol» requiring only limited 
wlucation have been rapkiiy increasing in th« suburbs, pcK)rly ediK^ated 
blroks remain residentially constraii^ in inror-city housing. Within under- 
class neighboitoods, few households have private vehicle, which are shown 
to be increasingly c^c^sary for employment in dispersing metropolitan 
economies. Ti^ implications of interactions among race, spMc, and urban 
industrial change are exploTKi- Reasoi^ for the swcess of recent Asian 
immigrants in transforming cities are considered, and policies are suggested 
to rekindle social mobility in the black undercla^. 



JofmD. KmoTikisKenanfhrofes^rtmdChairnumofihe^ 
University of North Carolina at Cfmpei HiU. where he also serves as director of the CerUerfor 
Competitiveness and Bnployment Growth Ueisthec<mmhorofsixbooks(mdmorethmJ^ty 
scholarly articles on demography, ftmnal organizations, and urban economic ckvek^meru. His 
current research focuses on job creation and the spatial redistribtaion of people and industry. 

NOTE: This artkk benefited immeawaWy from tli» input and assistaiwc of John J. Bcgg» and Robert 
L Boyd. MarUT. Cullmaoe assisted in tabteprepara^ 
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RESEARCH tm>«teiiiiig <Hif Wkia- 

tures can be traced \mck to tte eaiiy 
Ch^ago scfarol* SdbolaxB daramrated 
how tl£ djfnamk ecx^^mes of cmrmexg* 
iflf iodu^rial dtks gei^ratod excesses ctf 
low-skilted jabs that attracted wav^ of 
f or»g&-lx>ni axid rui^ migrmts in seai^ 
of an{doym»it ami a bettv life, Tlieir 
fkkt ^luiies viv^ described t»w e^ 
migraiit group initially c(Hic?ratraled in 
h^ily ^r^attd endaves witlnn d^^ 
orating im^<ity zoi^ wl^re ttey faced 
suq^^n^ distrust, discrimination, and 
outright hostility from earlier ethnic 
arrivals* Yet stiKibs also ^wed 
bow, with tt^ passage of tin^, e^ ^oup 
was able to carve out a nicti^ in the 
econcHny, adjust to city life, ^similate 
into mainstream institutioi^, dimb the 
sodoeoinomic ladder, ami eventually 
move to desegregated housing beyond 
the (»re ^t^ttos and slums — only to be 
residentially replaced by anotii^r wave of 
immigrants who replicated this spatial 
and temporal process of assimilation and 
mobility. It was tl^se successive move- 
ments from first-^neration settten^t in 
ti» core followed by residential progres- 
sion outward toward ibs periptH^iy that 
accompankd the assimilation proo^ses 
that were responsibte for the reported 
correspondence between (1) tength erf 
residemre of the ethnk group m the dty, 
(2) the group*^ sodoeomomic status, (3) 
its degree of s^regation, aiKi (4) the 
average distance that group members 
resided from the urban core. 



i. Robert Pait, Ernest Buigess, and R. D. 
McKenzie, ed&, Tfw City (Quca§o: Univemty of 
Chicago Prcs», 1925); Louis Worth, Jfm &mio 
(Chicago; UnivmHy Chicago Press, 1^); Har- 
vcy W. ZoH>ai^, The Gold Coast 4md tfw Skm 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929); 
Roderkjc D. McKende, 7^ Metrc^Utan Conmm- 
nity (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933). 



CongruaU proo^» sodal ami 
spatial mc^ty that chan^toind ear^ 
dis^vant^ed ledcteits iA dtk» ai^w- 
ently do not apply to laige numbm of 
uiuferim vfl^Exl Madcs 
in our iaig^ dt^ Imieed, the eroncmiic 
and social pli^t of a substantiai s^^iwnt 
of the urt^ t^dic iK>piiiatimi k at^ally 
worse now than ft WW a groen^ton ago as 
we haw witn^^ the f orn^tkm of an 
inunobifized subgroup (A ^mtialty iso- 
lated, p^ti^eirtly poor dwellos 
chara^eriwd by subAainiaxtl edwation 
and hi^ n^es of jobte^ness, mother- 
only househ<^is, wdfaie ctepenctency, 
out-of-wedlock births, ami crinie« Tte 
economk ami social conditions of this 
subgroup, labeted t)^ urtan umletdass, 
ha^« deteriorated desinte taigeted infu- 
sions of puUk a^istance, afidrmative 
action, and civil ri^ts ^islation~pro- 
gnum traditionally supported by lib- 
erals—and have persi^ed in the imx of 
national mi urban eronomk recovery, 
solutions eqKni^ by many conservatives. 

Ow reason why either liberal nor 
conservative prescriptions woiked, I pro- 
p<^, is that both were overwhelmed by 
fumiamental changes in tte strmmue of 
city economies affecting tl^ employment 
prc^pects of disi^vantaged urt>an blacks. 
These structural changes led to asubstan- 
tial reduction of lower-skilled jote in 
d^^itional employing institutions that 
attracted and economically upgraded pre- 
vious generations of urban bl^ks. Loss 
of these employn^nt opportunitks, in 
turn, hmi devastating effects on black 
families^ which further exacerbated the 
problems of the econonw:»Ily dispbu?ed» 

In this article I demonstrate tfa^ close 
relationship b^ween urban imiustrial tran- 
sition and bl^k joblessness, ^pedaliy 
among the {K>orly educated. I b^in with 
a brief overview of urban employment 
chan^ during the past two decades. 
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Next^ from tte C^im Btueau% 
1950, 1970, aad 1990 PubUc Use Mk^ 
data Sampte (PUMS) Fites one drawn 
together t o ex|ri^dbe diaq^ m tte stnK>- 
btre of enq^loyn^ in lo^^ Nortli^ 
dt^ss and ^odated increases in tto^m- 
I^yn^ aixKHig Uada iH^aipped to 
work in new urban growth ^ore, I tl^n 
conskier why iwem ethnk immigrants to 
dties^ indiiding those wtefa Kmtod edwa- 
tion, have bera less affect by the urten 
iiklu^ial change ami haw been i^nUring 
ti^ «xnoeconomk ladder white so many 
blacks have slipped off. Tl^ artkde con- 
climes with a discu^ion ci |M>Iides apro- 
pw tl^ black underclass. 

URBAN EMPLOYMETH- IN 
TRANSITION 

America^ major cities are different 
places today from what they were in the 
l%(k, when our assum{^ons about uxlian 
poverty were formed. AdvaxuTes in trans- 
portation, communkation, ami industrial 
technologies interacting with the changing 
structure of the national axKl international 
economy have transfonx^ Ub^se cities 
from centers of the prodiu:tion and distri- 
bution of goods to centers of administra- 
tion, finance, axni information exchange. 
In the process, many bli^^Uar jobs that 
once constituted tl^ economic backbone 
of cities and proviifcd employn^nt oppor- 
tunities for t^ir poorly edui^ted reskients 
have either vanished or moved. Tbs^ 
jobs have been repl^^ed, at least in part, 
by knowledge-intensive white-collar jobs 
with educational r^uuements that ex- 
clude many wiUi substandard edwation. 
For example, by 1980, New York City 
and Boston each hiui more employees in 
information^rocessii^ indu^xks— where 
executives, managers, professionals, and 
clerical workers dominate— than in their 
manufacturing, construction, retail, and 
whoi^ale industries combined. This is a 

m 31 



dramMk n^amofjdiiom oomiwed tc 
the ^tuatkm in tte mkl-19SQ)s, when 
mirioym^ in tl^ mmt trm^ikml 
urban imh^iks c^nuxx^med ixtfOTxna- 
ti(Hi-pfooe^ng eixqiloyxxirat in Bo^on 
axKl New Ycwrk by a 34o-l mai^a.^ 

Eh^<ollar onptoymrat (tedii^ was 
aoc^rated tte uxtoi exodns of ^Hixte 

tKKxl t»«x^ «tatrf^in»its t^ <»xoe 
^rved th^ This exodus furtte" weak- 
ened secondary labor markets for lower- 
skilled consim^ and personal services 
that, aloxxg with goods^rooei^ing ixidus- 
tries, hsd en^rioyed tte Urgest numbers 
of urten blades. 

TiK impticaticms of urban iiulustrial 
transition for the chaxigixig nature of jobs 
availabte in nuyor Northern citks and 
their suburban rings are illustrated in 
Tabtes 1, 2, and 3. Tb^ figures, as- 
sembted from iHwe-of-woit data from 
the 1970 and 19^ PUMS Files, show 
changing diaracteristks of jobs — incliKi- 
ing jol» beki by commuters — axKi thek 
occupants by the actual location of 
employment 

Table 1 reveals that while the suburban 
rings of tl^ six largest Northern dti^ 
added employn^nt ^oss every occupa- 
tional dassifkation, the central dties lost 
substantial numbers of jobs in clerical, 
sales, and bli^<ollar occupations. Thss^ 
losses were resiM>n^ble for overall central- 
dty employment declines between 1970 
and 1980. At the saxne time, all dties 
exhibited conskleraMe growth in employ- 
n^^nt of managers, professional, and 
employees engaged in higl^^vel techni- 
cal aiMl administrative suppcKrt functions. 
New York City, for instance, added over 
260,000 workers in these two information- 

2. John K^arda, ''Uiimn Change and 
Mmofity Oi^rtuniti»,''in 7fe New Urbm Rmt- 
ity, ed, P. Peterson (WasMngton, DC: Brookings 
Institutkm, IW5), pp. 33^7. 
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TABLE 1 

CHANGE m RnmsER o r m ^LecTEO cemtral cities 

AND SUmiRBAN RINQS, BY OCCWATtONAL KCTOR, 1970^ 





IkMn nnnna'i at 

wer^jgWiW 
Profe^onal 


1 ^cnniCov 8rKi 
Achnlnlstratlve 
&>f^H>rt 


Clerical 


8lue<}oll8r 


Total 


Boston 












Central dty 


26,120 


30,3{K) 


-40,400 


-62,500 


—46,480 


Suburbs 


104,6^ 


75^20 


69,460 


116,440 




Chicago 












Central dty 


51,560 


68,400 


-89,760 


-118,^ 


-88,660 


Suburbs 


156r120 


120,toO 


1153% 


237,^)0 


630,040 


Cieveland 












Central dty 


2,^X) 


14^40 


-25,280 


-34,580 


-42,720 


Suburbs 


30,140 


!1^,160 


163% 


23,%0 


97360 


Detroit 












Central city 


4,700 


15340 


-35,540 


-89360 


^104,860 


Suburbs 


51 ^60 


BlfiOO 


43,240 


29,320 


186320 


New York 












Central dty 


90,460 


1737«) 


-187320 


-1713(X) 


-95,080 


SutNjrbs 


2(X>,140 


210300 


51 


27,C^ 


489,(^ 


Phltsdelphls 












Central dty 


23,040 


35,360 


-54,060 


-75,200 


-70380 


Suburbs 


50,2ro 


55,^ 


36,240 


29,6(X} 


171300 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Madiine Readable Public 
Use Mlcrocteta Sample File, 6% A Sample. 1980; tbid., 15% County Groip Sample, 1970. 



iotemive occupational caiegorks whik 
losing more than 170,000 jobs in bli^ 
collar ocoipations* 

Cross-classification of blue-collar em- 
ployn^nt change by iiwlustry, presented 
in Tabte 2, reveals that central-city blw- 
coilar job losses were l^vily com^ntrat^ 
in traditional urban employment sectors.^ 

3. Tht goo<ls-pfodticmg sector comf^kes alS 
those wofiuiig b agrkultui^, fmstty, flsl^rics, 
mmu^ constnKtion, and mamkf a:turii^ The tf^ 
sector tndttdcs those in whotesafe ami retail tracte. 
TIk prodiwr-smooes sector b made up df those in 
ftnaoce, imuramc, real estate, Inxsxmss servkn, 
and pntfesdonal servkscs, Hiosc in tratsportation, 
coimnunfeatioos, cHber publk utilities, rqmir ser- 
Vfces, pmonal services, ai»i entettainmem and 
recre^on services are in t}^ coi^uni^ service 
sectOT. Pid^ $ect(^wt^km indiHk those onpk?^ 
by ail levds of pyvemnmt 

EKLC 



Goods-prodw:ing industries— primarily 
manuf^uring—^x^ouated for tl^ ma- 
jority of dty Wi^-<^Uar employment 
declines in each of the six central dties. 
CoiT^ponding to ii^ industrial shiflts 
initiaUy noted, all central citks also lost 
substantial numbers of bhie<Siilar jobs in 
retail and wholesale tr»te and the con- 
sun^-service sector. The smallest losses 
were in prodiKer-«rvioc industries— pri- 
marily finaiK^al ami busims services— 
and tt^ public sector. In f»^ both New 
York City ami Chicago added blue-collar 
jot» in tteir public ^ors and producer- 
^rvioe imlustrks, latter reflecting 
growth in ""ostodial and maintenance 
jobs that accompankd the downtown 
tK>om in the^ office building industries 
during the 1970s. 
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TABLE 2 

CHANGE m NUMBER Of BLUfi-COLLAR IN ffiLfiCTED CENTRAL. CITfES 
A^K» SUBimBAN RfNOS. BY fNfHmRIAL KCTOR, 1870^ 



Area 


GOCN^ 

Proc&idng 


Trecte 


PrcKfeiosr 
Services 


Consunw 
Services 


Public 
Sector 


Total 


Boston 

Central dty 
SuburtM 


56^20 


24340 


-2^ 
13,360 


-9,220 
6J20 


-6,640 
16,:^ 


-ra^soo 

116,440 


Chicago 

Central dty 
Suburbs 


-84,360 
112^ 


53^ 


4,320 
18JO0 


^23,340 
30^ 


22,640 


-118^ 
237,900 


Oeveiand 
Central city 
Suburi>$ 


-20,020 
6,640 


13,460 


-940 
980 


-6,500 


-1.9M 
1,840 


-34.^ 
23^ 


Detroit 

Central city 
Suburbs 


^53^60 
-13,140 


-15,^ 
19,420 


-6.280 
8,340 


-14,6M 
8^20 


640 

6,3W 


-89 
29,320 


New York 
Central dty 
Suburbs 


-33^ 


-24,340 
37.9^ 


6.060 
13,340 


-49,560 
-^lO^StK) 


4,400 
19;?60 


--171,600 
27,0a) 


Central city 
Suburbs 


-48,780 
1,700 


-9,980 
16,700 


-^1,2^ 
7,600 


-13,820 
-2,400 


--1,340 


-75^ 
29,5W 



SOURCES: Bureau of the Census, Machine Readable Public Use Microdata Senile File, 5% A 



Sample, 1980; Ibid., 15% County Group Sample, 1970, 



Wtereas the Northeast and Midwest 
were characterized by marked <kiiuius- 
trialization between 1970 and 19^, tte 
suburbs of Boston, Chk^go, CSeveland, 
and Philadelphia all added bli^-coUar 
jobs in ti^ goods-producing imlustries. 
Boston and Chk»gQ lepres^t partkulariy 
striking city-suburl^ contrasts in Wi^ 
collar employn^t ctuuxge in goods-pro- 
dudng iiKlu^rks, with sutnirban iiraiea^ 
substantially eitceeding centrakaty job 
losses. Ketwi and wholesak tr^ iiKius- 
tr^ ateo ngnifkantly expaiKled tl^ num- 
ber of their Wue^ollar employees in tte 
suburten rings of all n^opotitan areas, 
in sharp contrast to blue-collar employ- 
n^t decline in these san^ iiMlustr^ in 
the central cities. 



Central-city employment increases in 
manaieriali, profesdonal, mi high-level 
tedbinkal and iKiniinstrative siqiport oc^ 
paiions that occurred com^unently with 
precipitous drops in bli»<K>llar and other 
jot» requiring Icwr tevels education 
contrilHst^ tu oajor changes in 
educational composition of occupants of 
central-city jobs. Tabk 3 displays the i^t 
change aiM} the percentage change in tl^ 
number of ccntrakity jote by edw^on 
of tl^ occuimts.^ For instance, tl^ num-* 
her of jobs in j^iston held by those who 
did not complete hi^ sdiool dodined by 
80^ between 1970 and 1980, which 

4. Tl»19^FUMSFae»a5pemtitsatQpte 
of the U .S. [x^ml^ioa For reasons of ecosmny, the 
€2ensus Ktreau coded only tte infcmnatkm on 
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TABLE 3 

CHANGE m mm^n of CeNTRAL-CITY 



BY BOLKATtCm LEVEL OF ^^^HOLTCRS, 107040 




Lfiss 


H^h School 


Some 


Col tegs 




Oentrat City 


High School 


Only 




GrscHtats 


Total 












^9XOv 






(>28S) 


(32.9) 


(71.4) 


(-9.7) 




*, 1 f ,**w 


—HI fwn 

— O i ,Sf£\I 






00,OUM 


(%J 


(^1.8) 


(-18.6) 


(43.9) 


(^J) 


(-6.5) 




'64,660 


-20^ 


2S,3{» 


15^ 


-42,60} 


{%) 


(-48.2) 


1-14.0) 


(53.S> 


(31.0) 


(-11.2) 


Detroit 


-107,300 


-55,4» 


3S,3^ 


22^320 


-105,120 


(%) 




(-28.7) 


(48.4) 


(35.3) 


(-20.0) 


N«w York 


-443,8(K) 


-161,tTO 


237.50) 


266,:^ 


-101,040 




{-40.4) 


(^15.8) 


(61.0) 


(47.3) 


(-3.2) 


Philsdelphta 


't44,0W 


-31,640 


48^«) 


66,540 


-71,880 


{%) 


(-47.2) 


(--11.1) 


(60.5) 


(67.4) 


(-9 J) 



SOURCES: Bureau of the Canfus, Machine Readable Public Use MIcrodata Sample Fifes, S% A 
Semite, 1980; ibid., 15% County Groi^ Sampfe, 1970. 

NOTE: Perceotagas in parentheses denote percentage change. 



represents a 58.7 percent drop. Con- 
versely, number of Boi^onls ji^ tekl 
by college graduates grew by 58^280, a 
7 1 *4 percent gain. Tt^re was also a nuy or 
contraction in the number of jobs in all 
cit^ heki by those with only a high 
school degree. Thus, in our indwtrially 
transforming citks, tt^re are cteclining 
employo^t prwpects not only for work- 
ers without a high sdiool degree but also 
for those with just a high schcKil degree. 
At the same time, slots being filted by 
those with formal education beyond high 
school have mushroon^. 

Portions of ibo decree in city jobs 
occupied by those without a high sch(K>l 



Iravd to work and wofkf^a^ for h^<^tte sampk 
quessionnaiies. Thus the iofons^km on^^^rii^^ 
ts only a 15 pmtat wapk of tte {K^mlaiiofL We 
used this 2.5 peroet^ sainpk for aQ anafyaes, Tl^re 
is abo a small group for whom oocop^km m not 
reported. This causes the totals ai»i diffettaoea 
b^ed on occupation to be slightly diffmnt from 
those bmd on edi^atkm cmly. 

ERLC 



degree ai^ growtii in jobs held by thc^ 
with higher education reflect improve- 
moits in tbe overall educational attains 
ment of the dty labor force during the 
Tb^ improven^ts, however, 
were not i^ariy as great as tl^ concurrent 
upward shifts in tt^ ediK^on levete of 
city joMiolders. As a result, miK^ of tti^ 
job iiKn^ease m the coltege-^mduate cate- 
gory for each city was absorbed by 
suburban commuters white many job 
losses in the te^-than-high-sdhool-com^ 
pleted category ^me absorbed by city 
residents. 

The figiues in Table 3 striking high- 
light ti^ dirn^on that urban labor mar- 
kets are taking vis-a-vis the hiring of 
persons with different teveb of educa- 
tional attainment Given that structure is 
forn^ by ths relative growth rates of 
comiHimnDit parts, the edui^onal stiiio- 
ture of dty employn^nt expertei^ed a 
m^or shift between 1970 ami 1^. This 
shift is d»cribed in Table 4, which dis- 
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TABLE 4 

reRCENTAOE DISTRIBUTim OF CEWTRAL-CITY JOBS, 
BY EMICATIM tEVEL Of JOBKOLMRS, 1970-80 



Central City 



Less than 
High School 



High School 
QrmiuatB 



Some 
Coll6^ 



College 
Graduate 



BetttmoTB 
1970 
1980 

Boston 
1970 
1980 

Chicago 
1970 
1980 

Cleveland 
1970 
1980 

I^roft 
1970 
1980 

New York 
1970 
1980 

Philsdeiphfa 
1970 
1980 

St. Louts 
1970 
1980 

Woshmgton, D.C. 
1970 
1980 



48J 
29.6 

29.4 
13.4 

37,5 
23.4 

35.4 
20.7 

37.3 
21.1 

35.8 
22.0 

39.9 
23.2 

43.4 
25.4 

22,7 
11.3 



29.2 
32.3 



36.4 
28.6 



32.3 
28.2 

38.0 
36.8 

36^ 
32.8 

33.1 
28.8 

37.0 
36.3 

33,0 
33.S 

31.9 
24.1 



10.2 
19.4 

163 
24 J 

15.4 
23.8 

13.0 
22.5 

13.9 
25.8 

12.7 
21,2 

10.4 
18.4 

11.2 
22.1 

17.7 
24 JQ 



12.2 
18.6 

17.5 
33.2 

14.7 
24.7 

13.6 
20.1 

12.0 
20.3 

18.4 
28.0 

12,6 
22.0 

12.5 
19.0 

27.8 
40.6 



SOURCES: Bureau of the Census, Machine Raadatrfe Public Use Microdats Sarr^le File, 6% A 
Sample, 1980; Ibid., 15% County Groiip San^le, 1970. 



plays the peitentage distribution of city 
jobs by edi»»tion of their occupants in 
the six cit^ listed in Tables 1, 2, aiKl 3 
plus three ^ditional cities— Baltimore, 
St. Louis, and Washington, D.C— for 
which central<ity resklent data for 1970 
and 1980 could be a^embled from the 
PUMS Files, 

In just 10 years, the percentage of 
Baltimore's jot» oonipied by those who 



h2ul less than a high school d^ree dropped 
from 48 J iwcent to 29,6, Roughly ana- 
logous decline occurred in other cities in 
the proiH>rdons of jobs occui»ed by 
persons with less than a high school 
degree. All but Baltimore md St Louis 
also experienced dediiKS in tt» p^centage 
of jol^ hdd by persons with only a high 
i»:hool degr^* Both Baltimore and St 
Louis actually net declines in jobs 
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occupkd by thc^ with oiUy a hi£^ sdiool 
degree but tl^ pen»tfage ra^ as aa 
dxtHaA (d tte predpitow drop in tte 
mimb^ ctf jol» bdd by those with 
thaa a hi^ school degree. At tte hi^ter- 
educatira oui oi tte contiiiiium^ 
holder pmsentages rose com&iaratrfy in 
all Gatk& C<»nbim!% the '^scm^ ocd^** 
ai^ ^col^ ^"^hiate" peio^itages, we 
find th^ by 1 980, 65 percent of aU tho^ 
CT^rioyed in Washington, D.C hml at 
tea^ some higtia' education, 58 pm»it in 
Beaton, and 49 pen:ent in both Qucago 
am! New York. Except for BattinK>re, 
more than ^ pocent of all jol» in the 
cities Aawn m Tabte 4 were, by 1980, 
<Kcup^ by persons with educations be- 
yond tugh sdt<K>L 

In sum, Tal^ 1 through 4 illustrate 
ti» dramatic changes that have occurred 
since 1970 in urban CHX>nomies both in 
terms of tl» typ^ of jobs perfom^— 
oocu{^onai changes— ami the educa- 
tional qualifications of th<»e cKxrupying 
city jobs. As m^r cities have tirantfonned 
indu^riaOy from centers of goods pnxsess- 
ing to caters of information processing, 
knowledge-intensive, white-collar jobs 
have mushrooQ]^ while jot» typically 
filled by those without education beyond 
high school have shrunk considerably. 
The next section assesses the implications 
of tl^e structural changes for employ- 
ment opportunities for urban blacks. 

CONSEQUENCES FOR 
URBAN BLACK EMPLOYMENT 

While overall educational attainment 
of black city residents improved during 
the 1970s, it was not sufficient to keep 
pace with even faster rises in the educa- 
tional attainment of those persons being 
employed by city Industries. Moreover, 
general improvements in city residents' 
education levels meant that lesser-edu- 
cated jobtess blacks fell further behind in 

ERiC 



tl^ hiring qu^^ Partkularty affected 
were thc^ large numbm (tfufften UiKto 
^o had not corniced higli idtool, 
e^iecially ycmng^* ot^* For city h^ck 
youth, sdK)ol dn^KHtt rates ranged frcHn 
30 to 50 percent during the 1970s and 
early 19^ with case stiuli^ of uncter- 
d^nei^borfaoods and %ho<^ suggest- 
ing even higher drop-out rates among the 
mart impovondied' 

Tai^ 5 ilhirtr^ the stnK^ural di- 
temma fadng mabk porticni^ df the 
bl^ urban labor force. Hiis tabte com- 
{ranes tte 1^ edwatkmal ditfrilmtions 
of tho^ employed by dty iiuiustries, 
icdiKiing tte self-mployed, with the 
^hK^ational dbtrtbutma of all oot-of- 
schod black maks ugsd 16^ and cmt- 
of-schoolUack mates aged 16^ who are 
not working. The contn^ are dramatk. 
I>^pite their edtK»tk>nal gains, black 
url^ labor still remains highly coiK^n- 
tmted in the educatk)n category wl^re 
dty employment has rapidly declined— 
the category in yfbk^ people have not 
completed high school — aad greatly un- 
derrepresentad in the educational-attain- 
mmt rategori^ where dty employrmnt is 
quickly expaiuiing, especially the category 
of college graduate. As late as 1980, the 
modal education-completed category for 
out-of-school black male residents in all 
cities except Boston was less than 12 
years. 

Those out-of-schooI black mal^ who 
are jobl^ display an even more disad- 
vanta^g educational distribution. In 
Baltimore, for exampte, while 54.4 per- 
cent of all black maks who were out of 
sch(K>I had less than 12 years of education 

5, G.Alfred Hess, Jr,, •'Educational Triage in 
an Urban School Scttbg,** Metrop^Mtm Mduca^ 
tion. Fall 19S6, no, 2, pp, »-52; William S. 
Kombluffi^ '^Iistttiftion Btiikiiag in the Urban Ht^ 
School,'* in 71^ OuUk^ofSackil Control, ed. G, 
Suttl^ aiKl M. Zaid (Norwood, NJ: Abfcx, 1985), 
pp. 2IS-29, 

!6' 
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TA8UE S 

BOUCATICWAL OrSTHIWITlOW OF JOOHOtOERS IN SELECieO CEWTRAt CITIES 
AND EDUCATIONAL l»8TRI»ITW»l OF QUT^-SCIWOL BLACK MALES 
AGED BESIDIM3 IN THESE aTlES. 19M 



CentfBl City 



Lb® than 
High School 



High School 
Onty 



Some 
Conege 



Baltlmwe 

aty jobholcter^ 

Stock mde resiilents 

Steck tnsA^ mid&nts run wrorkmg 

Boston 

aty JoWiolders 

Stack male r9«ld»its 

Black mate rwldents not vwrking 

Chicago 

City jobholders 

Stack maid rasldents 

Stack mate resltfents not working 

Clevsland 

City jobholeters 

Black male residents 

Slack mate residents not working 

I^trdt 

City Jobholders 

Black mate residents 

Black male resictents not working 

New York 

City jobholders 

Black male residents 

Black mate residents not working 

Philadelphia 

City jobholders 

Black male residents 

Black male residents not working 

St. Louis 

City jobholders 

Black male reslctonts 

Black male residents not working 

Washington, D.C. 
City jobholders 
Black male resictents 
Black male residents not working 



29.8 
S4.4 
S7J 

13.4 
354 
47.8 

23.4 
44.7 
58.1 

20.7 
46.4 
56.7 

21.1 
43.3 
56.1 

22.0 
39.3 
52.5 

23 J2 
46.0 
60.1 

25.4 
60.9 
63.B 

11.3 
40.7 
56.6 



32.3 
26<9 
20.0 

28.6 
3B.6 
34.7 

28.2 
29.2 
26«6 

36.8 
34.1 
30.B 

32.8 
30.5 
28.9 

28.8 

33.2 
28.3 

36.3 
35 1 
2BB 

33.5 
28 1 
24.7 

24.1 
29.5 
24.8 



19.4 
14.2 
10.4 

24.7 
17.4 
12.0 

23.8 
19.6 
12^ 

22.5 
15.1 
11.0 

25.8 
20.3 
13.6 

21. 
18 J 
14,9 

184 

13.3 
9.2 

1 

1^:3 



24,0 
178 
13.5 



College 
Ora<^^8te 



18.6 
4,4 
2.1 

33.2 
S.6 
SS 

24.7 
6.6 
2.5 

20,1 
4.4 
1.6 

20.3 

5J9 
1.3 

28.0 
8.7 
4.4 

22.0 
5.6 
1J 

19.0 
5.5 
2.2 

40,6 
12.0 

6,1 
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SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Machine ReadaWfl Public Use Microdata Sample File, B% A 
Sample. 1980. 

in 1980, 67.5 percent of black males out of ton, where 47.6 percent of jobless black 
school and jobless had not completed males did not complete high school, more 
high school With the exception of Bos- than 50 percent of jobless black males in 
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^ ^ks Imd complied less than 12 

of schooling, iKAaiing a reaiMkate tO- 

plits pcfoeiit in Philtwteiphft sod St. 

these figures with tlie pCTOcntaflc of dty 
jc^ filted in 1 those wkh ^ thim 
a high sdKKri <^i«e {tap kft figure oi 
€^ ^ paml) ami with dtei^es in dty 
oo^i^Hod hy the pooriy educitted 
b^weoi 1970 and 1980 (Tables 3 aid 4) 
exra^difies tte sutetairtial ediK»tk»ai 
dkfmrity fi^ed by urtmn U^cs in geimal 
and t^^ Q0t dt work, in pwtictttar. 

This educatkml di^wity between 
iQb$ and \As^ leskibDits poses a serioiis 
lOnKtural impediment to major tmpi^ 
mots in urtMn bl^ emptoynmit pros- 
pects. It may be the ca£« that any 
individual bimk male who Im mA com- 
I^^ed faJ^ sdHxri can secure mi|rioyni»t 
in the dty— $ocD£ v^ai¥:ks ahno^ always 
eiust, even in dechning employn^t sec* 
tors. Bat, given dktributions shown 
in Tabte 5, if laige portions of out-of- 
work uxbm Macks all sought the jobs 
available, tfa^ would simply overw^lm 
vacaiKses at tt^ lower etui of tl» ediK^ation 
continuunL 

Tte disparitks betiii^ dty jobs and 
black labor that are displayed at ibs 
hi^ter-ediK^tion end of the continuum 
help explain why poUdes ba^ primarily 
on urban economk: devdopment have 
h^ limited swccss in redt»ng urban 
black joUessi^^. Most hls^ simply 
lack tte education to paitkipate in the 
m?w growth sotors of the urban econ- 
omy. While dty jobs taken by c^lfege 
gr^uates have mushroon^, tte percent- 
age of urban black mates who have 
completed college remains extremely 
small For those who are out of work, tt^ 
disparity at tte higher-education end is 
even greater. 

Confineim^t of pooriy educated M^ks 
in cities rapidly losing jobs that do not 

O 
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requsne knowtedge ai»od^d wteh a tu^ 
^KMd ediK^»» |KKses mo^bc^ wrnxm 
inqiedifmstt to kiwCT^ tlttir imcffl^oy- 
n^ As triue-o^ mi other ies» 
kiKiwkdgHaiiadm yA^ expanded in 
tttf sul^fft^ irtiites woe to r^irate 
mudi more ^ly than btoto. Between 
1972 ami 1^ the U.S. eensa^s of 
manufiKturas riiow thai New York City 
lo^ W pereoit of ks manuf^uring jobs, 
Detroit 41 p^ccat^ Bad Oikago 47 p^- 
orat IXtrii^ aiqproximtfdy the asM 
p^kidf 197(V80, Uie non-H^(Mnk white 
pcqnilation <fedii^ by lA mil&m in 
New York, by 700,000 in Chkago, and by 
420/)00 in D(^r»^ white tte blad^ 
ticms €/[ these three c^ies ixran^sed by 
180,000, by UljaOO, and by 102,000, 
respectively.^ 

l^^dbe in manufacturing jobs, we 
have seen, is by no n^ans tte only 
pertii^nt imiicator (flosses in tr^Utional 
blue«rilar onploynmit, but it corres- 
ponds to oth^ indte^ors of the capadty 
of a city to sustain large numbers of 
residents with limited educational attain- 
ment. This reduced capadty had direct 
bearing on the employn^t status of 
umtereducated blmrks during the three 
dec^es ending in 1 980, as k illustrated in 
Tabte 6.7 B^wcm 1950 and 1970 there 
was (x>nsklerabte growth in all dttes in 
tt^ number blacks onployed who had 
not completed 12 years of education* 
Askte from St Louis, this growth occurred 
Bcross all major imiustrial sectors. After 
1970, tl^ bottom fell out in urban indus- 
trial demand for iK)oriy educated blacks. 
This was particularly the case in goods- 
prodi^ing imiiKtr^. White goods-pro- 
ducing industrtes in Phil^ielphia, for 
instance, added over 14,000 bl^ks who 

6. R^anlaf **UTt>an CSiange.** 

7. Qticssdected are those for iriskhreskfcQoe 
as wd! as place of work couM be cktennined f or all 
years from the PUMS Fiks. 
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hid EU)t comi^ted td^ sdhod to their 
{»iyrdls bdtwe^ i9S0 and 1970» from 
1970 to the numbordr blades witb- 
(Hit a lugb sdicxd m Pii^lel{ihk\ 
^K)ds*{»txiiKii% indiistxies dro ne d 1^ 
ova 20,0Qa OmatI, Wifte<k^ia% em- 
p^iynmititec&iesdiiraigthe 1970saiiKM« 
blacks who h^ not comp^ml hi^ 
school (-57 J60) fl^^ity equated tte tmal 
numbers of pooAy educated trivks it 
a<kted to its job rotb b^ii^ra 19S0 and 
1970(63,050). 

CorrespoikUng to ti^ employment 
declines between 1970 and 19SQ were 
dramatic drops Kxtm all daks m tbs 
percentage (tf poorly edwated mates 
who worked fuU-time and a teap in 
peroratage niH working* By 1%0, fewer 
than half in emh city twi fuU-tin:^ jobs. 
Conversely, the percentage not working 
at all rose in Baltimore from 24 J to 45.0; 
in New York from 28.2 to 43.9; in 
PWladclphia from 26.7 to 50.6; in St 
Louis from 3 1 .8 to 48 .4; awJ in Wwhing- 
ton, D.C., from 23.4 to 41 1 . Clearly, tte 
loss of low-education-requisite jobs in 
traditional city industry had at least an 
accekratingdfect on tt^ growth of jobkss- 
ness among their least-educated black 
residents. 

THE ROLE OF SPACE 

Since John Kam*s seminal article in 
1968 on the effects of metropolitan job 
decentralization and housing segr^ation 
on black employn^nt, spirited debate has 
surrounds! tl^ question of whether spa- 
tial factors play a role in the rise of 
joblessness among urban bl^iiks.^ At issue 

8, John Ksin. Hoiking Segregatioo^ Negro 
Unemployment, and Metropolitan Deccntralna- 
tjon*" Qf4imerfy Jcunud cf EcornmUcs, 82:175^ 
(May 1968); Paul Offncr and Daokl Saks, "A Note 
on Jolm lism\ HoisingSegirsatkHi, Negro Empb)^ 
n»nt and Metropolitan Decentralization,** Qm^ 
terty JourrmI of Economics, 85(1): 147^ (Feb. 



ffi wfa^to the sttlmriwrnntfion <rf Wtoe- 
cdlar and oti«r knm^ridlted jobs has 
Sliced to tte eocHumuc dtsadvaxtfage of 
bl^ks who roniun iesi(teiitkUy con- 
mmMd to ini^H^ hcHi^. Davkl 
EUwood"^ imprsaive stiMiy^ has beoi ^ 
cqned by many as o(»^isaw evktoioe 
that Ctt;tofS— oMm sped&BUy, 
difiraa^rew^^imncm^to^rfis— 
^ooiatt fi^ fttk to iMi^m^ m mutefstas^ 
ing bii^ unonplayn^it EUwrod sys- 
tematically analyzed emfkoymoA r^cs 
of out-<rf-«GliooI youth ^ed 16-21 in 
Qitcago in 19TO usifis three oKthods: (1) 
multiple r^)cessi<Hi analy^ (rf c^^sm 
trwA md local community emirioyn^nt 
rates, (2) comparison of ui^nployn^ 
rates of Macks in two differart sectioiis of 
Qik»go tl^ purpcKtediy 1^ v^iy d^^- 
ent d^xees of job aKX?e^lnlity, and (3) 
comparison of black and white emfrioy- 
n^nt rates in the san^ s^on (rf the dty. 
Bas^ on thes» analyses EUwood con- 
cluded that it is *^cm3c, not space,** that 
accounts for bl^k-white differences in 
employnmt 

While thCTe is no question that race, 
induding outright discrimination, plays a 
potent — and probably the most power* 

rmru (Washingtm, DC: Vtbm li^tHe Pre^ 
1974); MaUon Strazl^m, ''Discrimination and the 
Spatial Cbaracteri^ks of tbc Urban Labor Mariiet 
fM- yfofkm,'*JaurmiqfUrb(m Ecommks, 
7(l):ll9-M(Jait f 980); RidianiPrm and Edwin S. 
MiUs, ''Race and Resicteicc in Earnings Detonm^ 
tion,V<HmdcfUrbmEco»omkM. 17:M8(1«5); 
David T, EBwood, TKe Sp^ Mfenaidi Hypcrtl*' 
sis: AreTh<TCTca»ge Jote Mi88mgintl»Obettor 
in 7^ Bbick Ymoh Emj^pmu Crisis, ed, R. B, 
Freeman and H. J. Hoiz^ (Qiie^: Uoiv^mty of 
Chic^ ftm, \m% . I47-S5; Mark Alan 
Hu^^ ''Movtf^ Up and Moving Out: Confusii^ 
Ends and Means about Gtetto Dkpersai,'' Vrbm 
S(u^, 24303-17 (I9S7>; Jon^bffl S. Uonant, 
Interaction of Reskieotial S^regaticm ami 
Emptoyment DscrrminRtion * Jowml of Urban 
Eronomks. 21:323^ (t9S7). 

9. EUwood, 'Spatial Mismatdi Hypothesb*" 
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TABLE 6 

CHANGE IN CENTHAL-CITY ByHH-OYMENT OF BUU:iC8 WITHCWT A 
mmi SCHCML D€GREE, BY tNCA^TRiAL S^TTOB, t»0^, AND B^LOYMENT 
STATUS Of BfLAOC MAiE CITY RE8IC»«TB A6E0 1S-04 WHO ARE CHTT OF 
SCH<K»L AND IXI HOT HAVE A HIGH SCHOOt OEQREE, 1970 AND 

Sattimore New York Philsctelphia St. Louis Wast^ington, D.C. 



Industrial sector 
Goods prockicmg 
T 960-70 
1970-W 

Trade 

1950-70 
1970-80 

Producer services 
1950-70 
1970^80 

Consumer services 
1950-70 
1970-80 

Governrrwnt 
1960-70 
1970-80 



All 



1950-70 
1970-80 



6^860 
12,540 

4,160 
1,520 

8.890 
-1,280 

8,020 
-8,660 



15,890 
2.800 

43.620 
28,800 



34,350 
29,460 



19,790 
18.840 



30.790 
-6,200 

32^70 
-26,780 

30. W 
-1,020 

147,380 
-82.300 



14,200 
-20,040 

6,150 
-8.5«} 

11,440 
■3.960 

14,5(X3 
-16.340 

16,760 
-8,860 

63.050 
57,7^ 



'1,5TO 
-7,440 

4,^0 
-2.980 

B.840 
-1,780 

1,530 
'5,660 

4,150 
• 120 



14,600 

-17,f . 



6.0^ 
-8,560 

8,820 
-7.2^ 

10.390 
- 2,660 

12,180 
"9,720 

23,160 
-15^60 

60,630 
43,480 



Empfoyment status of 
out-of-schoof black 
mates with no htgh 
school degree 
Empioyed fuli-ttme 
(percentage) 
1970 
1980 

Not vvorkmg 
(percentage) 
1970 
1980 



69 1 
47.6 



24.7 
45.0 



65 2 
49.2 



28.2 
43,9 



66.7 
43.3 



26.7 
50.6 



59.2 
43 3 



31.8 
48.4 



72.1 
49 6 



23 4 
42.1 



SOURCES: Bureau of the Census, Machine ReadaWe Public U» Mlcrodata Sanr^ple Fife, 5% A 
SemptB, 1^; Ibid., 15% County Group File, 1970; ictem. Machine Readable PuWIc Use Mlcro- 



dats Sample File, 1950. 



ful— role in the relatively poor employ- 
ment performance of blacks, om should 
be cautious in using the EUwood study to 
dismiss space as a contributing factor. 
Let me br^fly elaborate. 

It should be recognized that in EU- 
wocKi^ regression analysis of census tract 
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data, the de^^ndent variable was not 
black-white differences in employment 
rates but rather census tract employn^t 
rat^ with all tmx& aggr^ted togetl^r. 
Inference drawn must correspond to the 
measure. Neverth^tess^ y^iuk percentage 
bl^k was consistently the most iK)ii^rftiI 
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predktor ctf the agSfeg^ exnploymsiA 
a numb^ of the job-ficoeasil»lity 
ii^liators ii^ ngiii&:aiit effects in the 
o^ected direction ik^Kte tl^ lik^ km 
n^asmenm^ rdi^u^J^ TteK dgnifi- 
emit df ects r^naii^ afto* ccmtrois were 
introduced not cmly for pmratage Made 
but also for peirauage Spanish qsraking, 
percentage (^hi^ sdbool gr^u^es, po*- 
oratage of persons in tite i^Mt over age 
25, average family ii»x>n^, pment^ d 
peisons in poor fami&s, ami pmsmtage 
of children in ssng^-porent familks (see 
footnote to EUwood^ Table 4,6). Related 
to this, EUwckkI % fimlings that t!^ iiKdu- 
sion of job^roxinuty variab^ dkl not 
alter the re^res^on co^Gdent of census 
tr^ emptoyimmt rate on i^rcentage 
black is not evideiK?e that job proximity 
has no effect on emptoym^ It may 
simply mean that proximity has some 
effect on census tract en:^>loyn^t rates 
distinct from radal composition. 

While statistical critique inevitably 
seems to follow even caiefuUy CTafteJ 
aggregate-level analyses such as Ell- 
wood*^^ ^ what appears far more devastat- 
ing to jobiproximity arguments are the 
results of his comparison of black youth 
unemployment rates in the South Side 
ghettos of Chicago with thc^ on the 
W€»t Side. According to Ellwood, Chi- 
cago's West Side ghettos were flush with 
spatially accessible jobs in 1970 while few 
jobs existed on the Soiith Side. Yet, his 
results show that bl^k youths on the 
West Side had nearly the same high 
unemployment rates as black youths on 
tt^ South Side^ teading him to conclude 
that in "^vhat appeared to be the purest of 
natural experiments, reasonably identical 

10. See Jonathan S. Leonard, Comment on 
Davki Elhvood^ The Spatial Mismatch Hypotl^ 
fiis/'^in Btack Yi^k Emphynwnt Crisis, ed, Fitse- 
man aiK! Holzcr, pp. 185-93. 

11. Ibid. 



popul^iom with rrasonaUy <MGDefit 1ft- 
bor mmtets, tte hdm mark^ results 
were not measurably dififoeot*^^ 

In {Kiint of fwA^ data fw Clikago'l» 
West Silk gtettos in 1970 biggest that 
their labor maric^ not diffracnt 
from those (tftl» Soitth Side, m te^ with 
respect to job aoce» for youth. 
Between 1960 ami 1970, Oik^go lost 
211,000 the bdk than in manu- 
f^:tufii^ tr^ ami Uue«rilar s»vtoes.^^ 
Particularly hard hit were the West Side 
ghetto are^ tb^ piiw to Uie IfKOs had 
large concmtr^om of manuf^rturing 
ami distribution facilititt m wdl as comr 
n^rdal estat^hn^ts. Tte spatial and 
economic core of this area was North 
Lawmiate, which lost 75 percent of its 
imiustms ami busii^sfses between 1960 
and 19m^^ 

Temporal patterns are important here. 
Tt^ loss of low-skilkd jobs acceleraied 
following the West Side sMto uprising 
in 1 966, which markedly raised insurance 
rates of commercial establishiwnts.^^ On 
4 April 1^, following the assassination 
of Martin Luther King, Jr., the West Skle 
ghettoe exploded with rioting, Iniming, 
and looting, cutting a nearly two-mile 
swath of devastation from Malison Ave- 
nue to the Horror Hornet housing proj- 
ect. That night alone, 559 fires were 
reported on the W^ Side.^^ Madison 
Avenue, its main commercial strip, was 
totally destroyed. 

tl Ohvood, "Spatial Mhmatch HypottMsis,"* 
p. ISO. 

13. Pienr DeVbc, '*T1» Suburiiaaization of 
Jote and Minority ^m^^yfoistti,'* Economic Geog^ 
r^hy. 5^4):34a^ (Oct 1976). 

14. Lotp J.D. Wacquant and William Julius 
Wibon^ "Povoty, JoMc^ik^ am! ibt Sodai Trans* 
fonnation of Uie Im^Qty,"in Ref<mnlng We^are, 
ed. D. Ellwood atid P. Couiit^wn (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard Univwt^ Prras, foftbcomins). 

15. DavK!Farber,C%k^/^(Chica^:lJQi- 
vcmty of Oiicago Press, I98S). 

16. IW. 
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Ahhoggh8<Hi» targe job ^csremaioed 
fimi^iofliagoQtte WettSktein !970,fte 
dynaii^ of ttm area were tbo^ of Fq»ki 

Qt tte onpk^nmatf maigixi mmki be 
expeOei to ai3ect labw force en- 
traats — for exampte^ teenagm— mc»t 
se¥»^ ^ in fact, is revealed in E&wood^ 
fimliiig that tuUy half til Ox 9cho(A 
dit^MHits in both areas (south and west 
nctes) reported that they were int«ested 
in work but unable to fiml it^'^ Tte point 
is thi^ tte labor maikets for new ratranta 
were m^asuraUy diff^ent on tl^ 
West Side and Sotttb Side ^^(» in 
1970. It is not surprising, then, that bli^k 
youth tti^mpioyn^nt rat^ in the two 
areas w»e similar. 

Nevertl^tess, we are still kit with 
EUwoixl'ls third m^or finding ^ding 
him to conclude that the probtem is not 
space, but race.^^ In tl^ san» West Side 
area, 79.4 percent of white out-of-^hool 
youths were employed compared to 54.3 
percent of black out-of-schooi youths. 
Whereas the small sample ^ (N = 100) 
could have played a role here, tte reason 
for the discrepancy may well be that 
residratial constraints on whites were le^ 
than those ou blacks, enabling jobless 
white youths to Hee an area of declining 
imployment prc^pects, thus depressing 
tli^ir rates of unemployment compared 
to bl^±s who remained behind. Evidence 
supporting this interpretation is provKied 
by Kain axnl Zax, who fouml that when 
integrated firms relocated from the cen- 
tral city to the suburbs, white employees 
were much more likely to follow in order 
to keep tlMnr jobs. Sudi an interpretation 

17, EUwood, **Spalial Mtsmatcb HypoO^sis,** 
p. 178. 

IS. Ibki.,p. tSt. 

19. John Kain and J. Zax« 'X^uu, Moves and 
Employer Relocation in Segr^ated Houdng Mar- 
kets" (Paper, 1983) cited in Leonard, ••Interas^ion.'' 

O 
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is abo GOT»isteQt witii reports that Mack 
uiienqrioyximtt b hi^kr rctittive to 
wfacm yAm are mm suhurhanized mi 
populatkms least so.^ 
tii^ inq^ b th^ ftmire leaemdi 
on undod^ ^K^^^ssmgs mi^ prow 
more profital^ if it woe cm in t^ms of 
rs^ mi ^aoe, i»di^mg thdr int^uc- 
tioiK, i^to: thm r^ verm That 
both {day a rote in affecting tteeranomic 
opporttmity of urtmn m suggested 
by a number of oth^ studks. On Uie 
wa^ front, Prux aiKl Mills find that 
white blacks ^an 19 percent tess than 
whites due to iK>ore^ labor quaHfjcaticmi 
and 15 percent less due to employment 
discriminati<Hi, tb^ also lose an addi- 
tional 6 percent dw to their concentration 
in the &mtral dty.^^ An analogous stiKiy 
by Vrooman aiKi Greenfidd anndudes 
that 40 percent of the l^k-white earnings 
gap couki be dosed by suburbanization 
of central^ity lAmk labor.22 Coi»stent 
with both sti^tes, Strazheim reports a 
positive wage gr^tent from dty to subur- 
ban employuK^nt among tesser-edu«ted 
blacks, in contrast to whiies,^ 

Regarding spac^ and employment, 
Leonard"^ study of census tr^^ in Los 
Angeles shows that the ratio of jobs to 
population is lo wea in areas surrouiHiing 
black census tmcts md that U^dcs have 
the highest commuting times,^ the latter 
also reported by EUwood. Leonard fmds 
that job accessibility significantly affects 

20. John E, Fartey, *Disproportionalc Black 
and Htspank UnemplcynKait in VS. MetrofKrfilan 
Arew," Amerkm lommd of Econamks mut So- 
dohgy, 4^2):I29^50 (A|h-, I9S7). 

21. Price and Milh,'*Ilace and Re^teoce,** 

22. John Vrooman ami Stuart Gteenfi^,'^ Are 
Blacks Making It in Subuibsr Jmsmal of 
Vrbm Eamon^ 7:155-67 (im^ 

23. Stradiom, "IXkritninalion.'* 

24. Jonathan S. Leonani, •*Spacc, Tunc and 
Unemployn^nt Los Angdtes (Pi^^ Uni- 
vmity of Califamia, Berk^, I9S5)« 
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teenage employm^it rates aft^ control- 
ling for pmentage Mack aod a full range 
of oemus tract socioeoonomk vanabfc&, 
thou^ as in Ettwood% stiKly, percent* 
Mack is tte most pcKent predktor. 
In a<tetaited stvdy of imlivkiual e^aUish- 
ments, Leonard reports that establish- 
ment distance from tte ^bstto is tte mc^ 
signifkwititetenninairt 
ment shaie.^ The fartter the estaWisb- 
nsooit is from tte 0^0^ ti^ few Macks 
it employs and tl^ more slowly it adds 
black employee over tin^. Be»use mc^ 
i^w job growth in n^tropoUtan areas is 
towaid tl^ perijd^r^ thc^ coiK?e&- 
trated in the urban core are spatially 
disiuivantaged. This dimivantage is re- 
fkcted in tl^ longer commuting times of 
blacks to suburban jobs. 

Table 7 extemis EUwood'^ ainJ Leon- 
ard'ts results by looking at black-white 
differences in commuting tin^ among 
lesser-educated central-city residents 
working in the suburbs of nine major 
metropolitan areas. In every city, blwks 
have longer commuting times ihon whites 
whether one compares those without a 
high school degree or tUose with only a 
high school education- Additional analy- 
sis revealed that racial difference are not 
accounted for by transit mode, because 
nearly the same percentage of bU^ks 
who work in the suburbs commute by 
private automobile as do whites. 

The final colunm of Table 7 reveals the 
great dependence lesser-ediK^^ed black 
city residents have on private vehicles to 
reach sulorban work. The percentage 
relying on private vehicles ranges from 68 
percent in Boston to 9 1 percent in Etetroit 
On average, acro^ the nine cities, four 
out of five of the teast-educated blacks 
depend on a private vehicle to travel to 
their suburban jobs. What about those 
who are jobless? 

25. Leonanl, ^InteracUon.** 



Wten comi^mentary analysis was 
coiKiucted using the PUMS Files of the 
p^foentag» o( uiim{rioyed bl^k males 
aged 16-64 who remled in hcnmdK^ 
with no private vehkki, and out-of4l»- 
labor-force, out-c^-sdiool \As^ males 
aged 16^ who raited in househokis 
with no imvate vehk^ the figures were 
remarkal^— in New York, for example, 
72 percent of the mate who were unem- 
ployed reskted in a hou^hoU with no 
private vehkle, white 78 percent of th<^ 
who wwe neithCT in sdhool nor in the labor 
force had no vehicle in their household. 
The figures for Qika^ are 45 percent 
axul 55 percent, respectively, and for 
Phil^phia 54 percent and 60 paccnt, 
i^pectivdy. I then analyzed the 1980 
Census Tract Mwhine R^abte Files to 
look at automobile availability in Chi- 
cago's low-income black census tracts. In 
the near West Side, the area stiwlied by 
Ellw<K)d, more than three out of four 
households did not have an automobile 
in 19^. In Chicago"^ South Side ghetto 
of OaklaiKl the figure was the sauK. In 
those bliK^k census tracts with the greatest 
jobl^sncss, more than 80 percent of the 
househokis dk! not poss^ a private 
vehicle in 1980. R^ential confinement 
of disadvanta^ blacks in areas of blue- 
collar job decline together with their 
limited automobile ownership — the latter 
increasingly i^cessary to obtain employ- 
ment in a dispersing metropolitan eo^n- 
omy— wouW surely seem to contribute to 
their high rat^ of unemployment. 

Finally, that spiu^— including distance 
from appropriate jobs— plays a role is 
suggested by Table 8, which presents, by 
region, changing jobless rat^ of black 
males who have not completed high 
school and who raided in the central 
cities and suburban rings from 19^ to 
1 987. Over this entire period, jobless rat^ 
generally climbed in both the central 
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TABLE / 

MEAN WE'WAY TRAVEL TIME TO ^mJBBAN .KISS BY CENTO AL-CITY MALES 

AGED AND EI«>LOYED FULL-TIME, BY EDUCATICM RACE, Am 
PERCENTAGE OF CENTRAL^fTY BLACKS WITHOUT A MIOH SCHOOL DEGREE 
WHO USE A PRIVATE VEHICLE TO CC^mRTTE TO ^mJRBMI ,K)BS, 1^ 



Mean Travel Time {minutes) 

Less than High school 

high school degree onJy 

Blawks Whiter Blacks Whit« 



Bi^s Mrl^out a 
High Scho<^ Degree 

V¥ho Commute 
by Private Vehicle 
(percenter) 



Baltimore 


41,0 


29,4 


37.2 


34.1 


73.3 


Boston 


36^2 


32,3 


39.0 


29,3 


67.9 


Chicago 


46.2 


35.9 


' 46,3 


33,3 


85.5 


Cievefend 


31.6 


24,0 


32.7 


22.9 


83,6 


Detroit 


29^ 


23.9 


28,2 


23,5 


^,9 


New York 


54.4 


44,1 


«^3.2 


44,4 


81.8 


Phllec^phie 


40.3 


36,4 


44^ 


34.8 


86,1 


St. Louis 


33.4 


292 


35.9 


27.7 


79.0 


Washington. O.C. 


38.8 


32.0 


35.6 


31,3 


75.0 



SOURCE: Buremi of the Census, Machine Readable Public Use Microdata Sample File, 5% A 
Sample, 19^. 



cities and the suburban rings^ refkcting, 
in i^rt, the growing employment haiuii^ 
of a limited educatioa Yet jobk^i^ 
among poorly educated black males 
tended to ri^ more in the central cities, 
reaching 50 percent in 1987 for the com- 
bined regions, compared to 33 percent in 
the suburban rings. More important, the 
post-1982 economic recovery left pwtiy 
ediK^ated bl^k mates in tl^ dty essentially 
imtouchcd, while pooriy educat^I blacks 
residing in the suburbs of each region 
experienced declines in jobtessMSS. Why? 

D^pite the economic recovery of ma- 
jor dties with significmt underclass popu- 
lations, employment growth was elective, 
with white-collar service industries de- 
manding greater education levels leading 
the way, while many traditionally lower- 
education-requisite industries continued 
to decline. For example, spurred by a 
245,000 employment gain in its service 
sector. New York City added 329,100 
jobs between 1980 and I988,a lOpen^nt 
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overall increase, while losing 125,100 
manufacturing jobs, a greater than 25 
percent employra^t declii^ in this sector. 
Furthermore, employment growth in the 
recovering cities was far overshadowed 
by job increases at all skill levels in the 
suburbs. For instance, while employment 
in Washington, D.C., iinnneased by 49,000 
between 1980 and 1988, cmployn^nt 
increased in its suburbs by 497,000.^ 

What is espedaliy trouWing given th^ 
rends is that black migration to the 
suburbs apparently slowed during the 
1980s, compared to the 19708.2^ Between 
1970 and I9W, black suburban fKjpuIation 
growth averaged 177,000 annually. Be- 
tween 1980 and 1986, black suburban 

26. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
labor Statistics, Dnpbymeru and Eamir^f vol, 
22, 1975; ibki., vol, 33, im. 

27. Eunices. Gricr and George GT«r,**Miiiori- 
tks in Suburbia: A Mid-!9W^ Update'^CReport to 
the Urban Institute Project on Housing Molnlity, 
Mar, 1988). 
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TABLE 8 

PERCENTAQfi NOT ATWKHtK OF OUT-OF-SOWXJL CENTHAL-CITY 

ANO amiRBAN BLACK MALE RESiOENTS AOEO 1»-64 
miO HAVE NOT COMPLETED 12 YEAR* OF EDUCATION. 19^^ 



Reg»on of the United States 
and Wtetropolitan ResUtence 


1^ 


1977 


1982 


1987 


All rsciicKis 












18.8 


38.3 


49.5 


49,5 


Suburban ring 


16.3 


31.4 


TO.2 


33.4 


Horthea$t 










Cfifltral citv 


21.1 


42B 


44.8 


44.0 


Siiburban ring 


15.1 


27.0 


34.4 




Midwest 










Central city 


10.5 


42.6 


54.3 


55.5 


Suburban ring 


8.0 


44.3 


43.6 


41.3 


South 










Central city 


15.4 


32.0 


47.3 


45^ 


Suburban ring 


15.9 


24 B 


37.9 


32.1 


Wast 










Central city 


27.4 


42,3 


60.4 


60.8 


Suburban ring 


38.9 


44.2 


37.7 


34.2 



SOURCES: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, Af,"ual March Demographic 
Filer Machine Readable, 1969; ibid,, 1977; ibid., 1982; ibid., 1^7, 




growth avera^ 156,000 annually, with 
over 75 percent of it occurring in the 
South. Tl^ slowingsubuilwi b\s^ migra- 
tion also continued to be ^teAive, leaving 
behind those blacks with tte lowest educa- 
tion and the least resources,^ 

HOW HAVE THE NEW ETHNIC 
IMMIGRANTS ADAPTED? 

If Spatial confinement and poor educa- 
tion are such haiKiic^ to gainful employ- 
ment in industrially tranrfonning cities, 
why is it that America^ new urban 
immigrant groups, espedally Asians, have 
had such high success in carving out 
employment niches and climtmig the 
socioeconomic laddet? Like bl^ks, many 
Asian immigrants arrived with limited 

28. Ibid. 



education and finaiKial resources axKl are 
spatially concentrated in inner-dty en- 
ctoves. Recent research on ethnic entrepr^- 
i^urism casts li^t on the reasons and is 
suggestiw for reducing ui^lerdass prob- 
lems.^ These studies show the critical 
importance of ethnic solidarity aiKl Idn- 
ship networks in fostering sodai mobility 

29. lyan light, Eihnk Buerprise in Amerka 
(Berkeley: Universty ttf Califomia Press, 1972); 
Edna Bonaddi ami John MocfeU, The Eamtm^ 
Basis pfEfMc So&fariry (Bcrkcky: Univciwty of 
California Presa, 1980); KouKth L WtisoQ aod 
AlejA^n) PQr£es,**Immigrsitt ^idaves: An Asaty- 
sis of Labar Maii^ Expericoces oi Cabam is 
Miami,** Ameticm Jowwd cf Skfciohgy^ 86-,»5- 
319 (1980); Roger Waldiii^, Through (heEyecf 
ihe Needle: Immignmts mtd Enterprise in Sew 
York*s GmnmU Tr&des (New York: New York 
Univcnrity Pre^ 1986); Thomas R. Baitey, imm/- 
grant and Naitve Workers: Contrasu mid Competi- 
tion (BouWer. CO. Westvkw Press, 1987). 
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in segregated enclaves through self* 

Uo^ iiK^ urt^ MackB, many Asian 
iimn^^rats and oortain Hisi^mc grmips 
haw been siAs to itfiUze (Ahnk>49ased 
inethods to (1) a^emUb cai^al, (2) 
taUidi internal markets, (3) ctrramvrot 
di^simination^ ai»l (4) gei^r^ enqiloy* 
in tbeir oudaves thiu is rdE^tvdy 
imul^ed firom h<Hhswiii8s in tte naticma^ 
ec<»c»nyai]diffiNmMrw(iii^tri^oiina- 
tioa Bte^ lH«i^»es aie tyi^ally family 
ovi^ and cq)«ated» often drawing upon 
uni^ famiiy labor to staff fim^ions 
durii^ ^art«i4> periods (rfscaroe lescHiroes 
and upon ethnk cont^ to obtain credit, 
advice, and pi^onage. The business 
are characterized by thriftine^ and long 
hmns ctf intense, hard WHic, with continu- 
ous rei n vestme nt of profits. As tt^ ex- 
pand, ethnk-endave estaUishno^nts dis- 
play strong hiring preferences for their 
own members, many of whom would 
likely fwe employn^nt di^nimination by 
firms outside tteir emdave* They also do 
busine^ with their own. A San Francisco 
study found that a dollar turns over fiw 
to six times in the Chii^se busii^ 
community whife in most black communi- 
ties dollars leave before tb^ turn over 
even oiure.^ 

Kinship and household structures of 
ethnic immigrants have significantly fi»:iii- 
tated their entrepreneurial succ^es. 
Among recently arrived Asian immi- 
grants^ for instance, "other relati\^,'* 
those beyond the imn^diate family, consti- 
tute a substantial portion of househokis: 
55 percent among Filipinos ami Vietnam- 
49 percent among Koreans, 46 per- 
cent among the Chinese, and 41 percent 

30. Joel Kotkin, **Tht Reluctant Entreprc- 
iKmr Inc., 8{9):81-S6 (Sept. 1986); Rfck WarU- 
man, '^l. Loius Blues: A Blighted Inner City 
Bespeaks the Sad State o( Black Comn^tx^e.** WaO 
St Journal 10 May 198$. 



among Asian Imtians.^^ In ^kUtkm to 
serving as a vahial^ source of family 
business labof, tte«^ raten(tod4dn man- 
bm ena^e imm^raitf hot^^dkls to 
iuiK^ion more efficmstly m eoHUHnkr 
units by sharing fixed bousdu^ co^ 
sudb as rents or monies, furakfamg 
chiM-raie serv^es, wad j»ovktii^ eco- 
ncNx^seoirity a^ii^ kMS ctfCTqilcQrnimt 
by c^l^- hot^ehoki o^mb^^ In dtort, 
by c^Ktalizing on ethnic am! family 
solidarity, many nsw immigrant bwi- 
i^sses^ rangixigfrom Iwrnlries to restau- 
rants to ^leen groora^ have started and 
flourisl^ in oi^ downtroditen urtmn 
ndghbc^oods, providing employmmt 
and mobility options to group members 
inii^iat in cMl]^ reflects is an unfavorabte 
economic environment^^ 

Natiw urban blacks, in contrast^ have 
been burdemd by conditions that have 
impeded thdr entry and siu?oei» in enclave 
employment^ mclmliqg U^k of self-help 
business assodations, liimted economic 
solidarity, and family fragn^tatioa A 
survey 1^ Wack Buerprise magazii^, for 
exampte, reported that 70 percent of self- 
employed blad^ con»der lack of commu- 
nity support as one of tli^ most formid- 
able probtems,^ This, together with tbc 
documenteci flight of Mack-earned income 
to nonbla^ ^tablishm^nts, led well- 
known blm:k journalist Tony Brown to 
comment, **Thc Chin^ are helping the 
Chinese, the Koreans help the Koreans, 
Cubans help Cubans, but blacks are 

31. Peter S. Xenos et aL, "Mm An^ncans: 
Growth amt Change m U» 1970&»- in Fii^ffk 
Bridges: New Inmdgratkm from Asia and the 
Pac0t Islmuis, ed, 3. Fawcett and B. Carino 
(Staien Islami, NY: Center for Migration StiKUes, 
19^, p.m. 

32. Ibki. 

33. Robert L. Boyd^ **Ethnk Entnepreiwure m 
the New Economy" (Paper, Univmity of North 
Carolina, Chapel HiD, 1988), 

34. Kotkin, "Reluctant EotrepreMurs,'' p. 84. 
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l^miS everyone dse. We have been 
conducting most suooeisfiil bisness 
boycott in American h^ry— against 
oursdves.*^ ^qiamitly, mdsl politick 
unity that h«» ted to i%iifkaot 
choral successes in majm NortlM^ 
dtks during tlK past two decades hffi 
carrbd over to tte ecom^mk sfbat. 

Given the demon^r^ed in^imtaiK:e 
of family cote»vei^ ami kittshq> net- 
works in pooling resouroes to start bim- 
i^^es, provkie day<aie ai^ktaiK:e, ax^i 
contribute labor to family Inwne^ ven- 
tures, the Mack undeidass k at adbtii^ 
dismlvantage. As Wilson found, iqy{m>xi- 
mately two-thirds of bU^k familks living 
in Chicago'ts ^^(» are moth^-only 
households.^ These hou^hokis aie the 
poorest se^oient of our sockty, with 
f emate houseboklen eamiog only a third 
as much as married mate hou^hokters.^^ 
In short, it takes discretionary resource 
to start a small business and it requires 
patrons with moi^ to sustain that busi- 
ness, tK>th of which are in limited supply 
in underclass ndg^bOThoods. 

AH the f«:tors previously mention^ 
have converged to depress black self- 
employment rates during the past two 
decades, espedally in the im^ city.^ 
Tabte 9, computed from the 1980 PUMS 
Files, shows for major citi^ the con- 
dsteiK^y with whkh lesser^iK^ated blacks 
are underrepr^nted in self-employment, 

35. Ibid. 

16. William Julius Wilson, 77^ Tn^y D£s<k^ 
vaniaged (Chicago: University of Chi^igo Press, 

mi). 

37, Sara McLaimhan, Irwin Garfmkcl, and 
Dorothy Watsoa. '*Famiiy Strwture, Poverty, and 
the Underclass," in Urbm O^tge and Poverty, ed, 
M. McC^ry and L. Lynn (W^hington. DC: 
National Academy Prm), pp. 102-47. 

38. Eugene H. Becker. ^^-Employed Work- 
ers: An Update to 1983," Momkly Labor Review, 
107(7): 14-18; Kotkin, "Rcluctanf^, Wartzman, -St 
Louis Blues." 
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{mrticulariy wt^ compared to Asians. 
Among mmtr reomt A^aii mnmgraitfs, 
^-employmenl rates are evm hi^bn. 
Data from the saiw sotaw show that 
Korean iimaigraiU ^-e^iloyii^ rates 
range from a k)w <rf 19 penirat in Qiki^ 
to a to^ erf 55 peiorot in New Yoric5^ 

Just as Arildng are Anan^riiiclc con- 
traAs fitmi tte mcM reo»t o»sii» survey 
of minmity-owMd btttine^es. Between 
1977 and 1^2 the number of Asian- 
An:»ricanH>wned finns with mploy- 
ment ex^panded by 160 percent During 
the same period, the number of Uack- 
owMd fim^ with enqrioyees CKtually 
declined by 3 p^cenL.^ With small busi- 
ness formation becoming the b^boi^ 
of job ci^eation in America's* mw econ- 
omy, bl^^ are falling further behirtd m 
this critkal arcna. 

Fumncial weakness and f amity fragmen- 
tation among the blm:k uiiderclai» not 
only preclude coital mobilization for 
self-employnM^nt but abo create barriers 
to their children's scxaal mobility, living 
in a motter-only household was found to 
imsiease tte risk of young Uadu'droppii^ 
out of school by TO percent^^ The link 
between female t^idship and welfaie 
dependency in the urban underclass is 
al^ well estabiisbed , telling to le^timate 
concerns about the int^lgei^rational trai^ 
fcr of poverty. At the root of this concern 
is the paudty of employment among 
welfare mothers and how this affects 
attitude of their children toward work- 
Of those receiving welfare benefits, 85 
percent have no source of income other 

39. Ro^Wakiingcret^.*SpatialARjro8ches 
to Ethnic Business,** in Eihnk Bntrtf^erteurs: 
Immigrant ^iness in Industrial Socktks, by 
R. WakJinger ct al. (Newbury Park, CA: Sage, 
forthooming). 

40. Boyd. '^Ethnic EntrepiTOCure.'* 

41. Sara McT anahan, **F9t lly Structure aod 
the Reprodiffidon of Poverty,** American Journal 
of Sociology, 90:873^1 (1985). 
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TABLE 9 

PERC^NTAOE SELF-EMPLOYED OF ALL ERfffLOYEO MALES. 
AOEO WITH LEK THAN HIGH SCHCXNL EIKJCATtCni AND 

REStDINa IN SELECTED CENTRAL CITIES, HY RACE OR ETHNICITY, 18«) 





Non-Hlsp^fc 




Asians 


Non^Hi^RfC 




(Hacks 


Hispartlcs 


otfwrs 




Baltimore 


3.5 


14.3 


9.1 


5.5 


Boston 


3.1 


4.4 


6.7 


8.1 


ChKs30o 


3.4 


2.5 




85 


Cleveland* 


2.3 


NA 


15.4 


3.9 




3.3 


5.0 


NA 


6.0 


New York 


3.1 


33 


8.5 


11.1 




3.4 


4.2 


17.3 


7.4 


St^ Louis 


2.4 


10.0 


25.0 


16.7 


IMashington, D.C. 


3.2 


NA 


18.2 


16.4 



SOURCE; Bumau of the Osnsus, Machine Re^bls Public Use Microdata Santple File, B% A 
Sampta, 1980 

'fnductes those W<th high school c^gree oily. 



than public assistaiK^.^ Furtt^rmore, 65 
peroeni of the imp^ts of Aid to Fsmilks 
with I^pemient Children at any oi^ 
point in time are in an interval of depen- 
dency that has lasted for at km eight 
years*^^ One does not require a deep 
sociological imagination to sense the atti- 
tudinal mi behavioral c^mequeiu^ of 
growing up in an impo verisl^ household 
where ti^rt is no ^vity assodated with 
the world of work and a household that, 
in turn, is spatially mbedded in acomm^- 
dally abandoned locality where pimps, 
drug pusl^rs, aiMi uii^ployed street 
people have replaced working fathers as 
predominant socializing agents. 

REKINDLING UNDERCLASS 

MOBiLmr 

It is clear from a substantial amount of 
research that strengtl^ning the bl^k 

4Z Irwin Qarfmkel and Sara S. McLanahan, 
Singk Mofken and Their Chiltten (Washington, 
IX:: Urban Ii^titute Prws, 1986). 

43. DavM T. EUwood, Tarfcting tlw WouW- 
Be Long-Term Redp^ts of AFDC: WIio ShouW 
Be Scrvedr (Report, Harvard Umversity, 1985). 



family axKl redimng the exceptionally 
high percentage of impoveri^Kd nuMher- 
only househokls must be key foo^ of 
IK>lidi^ to rekimite sodal mobility among 
todays urban ui^ierdass. These polides 
should be complem^itted with prc^rams 
that improve opportunities for ghetto 
youths to be reared in household and 
nei^tK)rhood environn^ts wl^re ^ult 
work is tte norm ami to attend public 
schools that will provide them with i^ces- 
saxy skilk and sodal networics for employ- 
UK^nt in a r^idly transforming economy. 
In this r^ard, it has been shown that 
low-income black youths who mov^ 
from ini^-dty Chicago to predominantly 
white suburbs as part of a subsidize 
housing experim^t perfonr^ remark- 
ably wdl, both ^Tactemkally and socially.^ 
It was also shown herein that, as dties 
have functionally changed from centers 
of goods procemigto centers of informa- 
tion processing, there has been a signifi- 

44. Jam^ Rosenbaum ct al^ **Lov Income 
Black Chikiren in White Suburban Schools: A 
Study of Sdiooi and Sti^icxit Responses«**i(W?ia/ 
of Negro EduaMm, 56(I):3M3 (i^. 
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cmA rise in the edimrtkHi reqimed {» 
urtian emi^yofi^ If gc?a(CT IKnIicms ^ 
d^i^ai^^Dd Made ymtfhs do not ao- 
quire tb& formal ediM:^UHi to be tmed by 
tfa« w!^e<oUar Qidu^tries be^fi- 
nisg to dominate uiten em|iloyiMiit 
b^es, ti»rjobks8 rates will remain hi^ 
Fot tins rrason ami becaiTO cteiK^ra;^ 
forces porteiKl ]Krteiitial s)Kffta§es of 
educat^iatty qualifod resktotf liUHH-fcH^ 
tt^ wfaite<o41ar induttries expanding in 
the dties, time have beat ^^pt^[»iale 
calb fitun both tl^ ^h]k ax^ [mvate 
sectors to upgr^ city sdioote, reduce 
bbtt^k youth drop-out rates, and iimease 
ti» i»x>portion who contini^ on for 
high^ 6ducati(ML 

Such potk^ howevtr, are unlikdy to 
alleviate tl^ m^mployn^t probtems 
ainCTtly fwaog Imgc numbers of ecoiK>m- 
ically displitfxd okier blades and yet-to- 
be-i^^?ed younger ones with serious ed- 
iK;»tionai d^ickm^kft— thoK cmight in 
the web of urban change, Tteir uimn- 
ployn^t will persist because ths ed\M^ 
tional qualjfkations demanded by most 
of todays urban growth industrfes are 
diff^t to impart through diort-term, 
Qontr»iitional programs.^ 

The implaimbility of rebuilding urban 
Wue-coUar job ba^ or of providing 
sufTurient education to laj^ mmibers of 
displaced bl^k Uborm so that thQT may 
be reemployed in e^q^aiKiing whiteHX>tlar 
industritt i^ce^tates a rei^wed IcH^k at 
the tr^tionai uM^ans by whkh AnK^rkans 
have adapted to economic displace- 
ment—that is^ spatial mobility. Do^te 
the mass loss of lower-skilled joh$ in 
many cities during tl^ past decade^ tl^re 
have been substantial increases in these 

45, JiAn D, Kasarda, "^Job*, Migmion and 
En^^ng Vrban Mismatches,** m (Mm Cfumge 
and Poverty, cd. M.O.H. McOeary and U E Lynn, 
Jr. (Washington, DC: National Ac^fcmy Press, 



jobs mtfkmwiik. For examjHe, bttwmi 
1975 and IS%5, more than 11 msffim 
nonadmimstratiw woe ^fated in 

fff^fffl ami dfinkingertirf^aimgltSf ^sAkik 

is more than the total aumbCT <tf produo- 
tionjoteti^n^cdm l^in Amokals 
automolnk, immary m^ab, and textile 
imli^rks cmnHmL^ Uxtf<»tui^dy^es- 
seittially an of tte net n^kmd growth in 
jc^ wkh low edi^kmal reqoki^ has 
occurred in the sutmrbs, cxurbs, and 
nonnN^x^pcrfitan areas, wfakh are far 
removed from large conoraltraticms of 
poorly educated minority It seoiK both 
an irony and a tragedy that we have such 
suTfrii^ of un^mi^oyed lowa-skilted 
hdK>r in the ini^ dtks at the san^ time 
that suburi^ fm^Msses are fwing seri- 
ous shortages in kni^-skilled labOT* 

The inability of dbadvantaged urt^ 
blwks to follow decentralizing lower- 
skilled jolMi has iiurreasdni^ isolirted tt^m 
from Editing lod erf employs^ oppor- 
tunity and has contriintted to thdr hi^ 
rat^ of joblessn^. To reduce this bola- 
tion, a number of strategks shouM be 
considered, indikUi)^(l) a computerized 
job^pportunity network provkiing up- 
to-date information on availal^ jobs 
throu^out tte particular n^tropolitan 
area, the region^ and tfa« nation; (2) 
partial underwriting of more distant job 
search^ by the uMmirfoyed; (3) need- 
based temporary relocation as»stance, 
oMe ajob has been secured; (4) housing 
voudicrs for those wh<^ iiKxjme tevels 
require such assistance^ as opposed to 
additional sinUially fixed puMk housing 
complexes; (5) stricter enforoenwnt of 
existing f air-hoiuing and fair-hiring laws; 
(6) public-private cooperatiw ^orts to 
van-pool uwmployed inwr-dty residents 
to suburban busii^ses facing iabot short- 

46. U.S. I>eiiaftiMat ctf Labor« Bufmi of 
Labor Stati^ics. EstaMshimtt Tm^ 19^1986 
Machine ReadaWc Rtes* Warfiington, EC. 
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ages; md (7) a tbcmx]^ review all 
qimially targ^ed lowHttcraie fnMk as- 

not imdvertently ai^cmag Ukw with 
limbed i»ourc« to dktre^ed cottts in 
y^AAsk ttere are few pfo^w cts for 
maii^t or n^aningful employment 

The aim of these pe<^rie4o^H^ ^nite- 
gies is not only to bring a better balai^ 
between local supplies and demands for 



l^xx^ but akao to fua&ate the m^m by 
«iik:h dis^lvant^ed An»icaii» have 
tor^dly crinsoiied eocHKKm^ o|q^^ 
and a better life. In ibk r^asd^ it is not 
f(Htu&<H» that the Uiree pttt ^mbc^ ctf 
sodal ami economk oppwtunity for 
An^ricali db^ivantaged all relate to 
spatttl nK>bffity--tl» Staiw of Ub^, 
tl^ Umtergroumi Railway, aiKt the cov^ 
ered wagoa 
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Absent Fathers in the 
Inner City 

\ 

By MERCER L. SULLIVAN 

ABSTRACT; The iufliwiK^s of Structural eajnomic fwrtors, sodal ecology, 
and culture on producing young absent fathers in the inner city and on 
defining their relationships to their chiWren are examined. EUinographic 
data on three low-income urban neighborhoods are reported and coinpared 
with respect to the careers of young males, patterns of sexual activity and 
contraception, and responses to early pregnancy. 



Mercer L. SuUivan received his Ph. D. in mthropohgyfrom Cobtmbia University. He has 
conducted studies of school desegregation, youth crime and employment, and the mak rok in 
teenage pregnancy and parenting. He is a senior research associate at the Vera Institute of 
Justice in New York Ctty. 

NOTE- The researeh Imported here couW not have beencanwd out witbom the 
work of thitc fwM reMarcb asostams: Carl Ccsvctte. for Pnijectville; Rkhard Curtis, for Hamilton Park; 
and Adalherto Mauras, for La Barriada Our research (m tltt rote of young males Ml te^ 
parenting has been supported by tlw Ford FouMlation aai the W, T. Grant Fouaiation. 
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THE iot^hstandii^ ami gKacffimg re- 
Urtkwhtp h^weCTc^&MBy fenmte- 
tefid^ households and poverty has 
prompted Quu^ reoeat ^leralaticm that 
ibsat fathefs ait a m^m cmsc of 
concaiti^ted and pemstmt poverty in 
tte inn^ dti^. C^iki support oiforDd-* 
0^ is now wicteiy touted as a nu^or 
solution to tl^ en^gii^ f onnation of a 
so^call^ underdiass. As part of this 
str^^for redudngpovHty, many pro- 
poi^i^ of ref (Min do recogmze the i^ed 
addressing the employnsmt, ediu^ 
tion, ami training difi^nihies of young 
n^n. Yet current wetfare-reform pro- 
posals are more emphmic about tb^ need 
to coGtoct child sui^pcnrt payments from 
young men than tlu^ are a^K^ut tl^ i^ed 
to improve their economic opportunity. 
Meanwhile, knowtedge of tl^ ecoiH)mic 
circumstaxM:es of young, unmarried, of- 
fidally absent father and of ti^ relation- 
shif» to households in whidi tl^ 
chiUren live is sadly Imrking. OffKnal 
statistks do not convey an accurate pic- 
ture of tl^ extent to which ofik^y 
absent fati^rs are really ibs&it from tl^ 
households and lives of their dhildren or 
of tl^ extent to which th^ n^n are 
actually able to support fanuHes. 

Explanations of t!^ relationship be- 
tween family form and poverty have long 
been rantroversial in social science and in 
discussions of public policy. Although 
the association between poverty ami fe- 
male headship of households has been 
apparent for son^ time, tl» direction of 
causal relationships between the two has 
been hotly debated. Because poverty and 
female-i^aded households both occur at 
high rates among members of cultural 
minority groups in the Unit^ States, 
there has also been much controversy 
about tb^ rc^ th^ culture plays in the 
processes that produce both female- 
head^ households and poverty. The 



cuhure-<rf'-f>ovNty tfaemk^ of tte 1^ 
!96Qs drew harsh mtid^ because tl^y 
seem^ to imjrfy thm oiltural ralws 
c(H»3OTiing tl» cratrol of snual activity 
am! the vaitK (rfm^ri^ tte cai^ 
rather than tl^ refills of {Kmfty. 

These the<mes pmmlasdmckbsatad 
re^tions that reseandh on family prions 
among the poor was virtually suspemkd 
during tl^ 1970s. During that dec^, 
however, the pro{K»rtions of female- 
l^ttied housdidkls increraed ^ro^ so- 
ciety ami soared among nmimity re^irata 
of inn^«dty Bicm. Tte £e»odatioQ8 be- 
tween female heirship of households, 
welfare d^jemiency, ami conoratrated 
and persistent poverty became stronger 
than ever^ eventually pronqrting social 
^%ntists ami tellers (^minority groups 
to pay rei^wed attention to family pat-* 
terns among the {KKir. Fortunately, much 
of tl^ recent research on these questions 
has maintained a steady focus on struc- 
tural causes of both poverty ami family 
disruption. Recent worlc William Ju- 
lius Wilson has sharpei^ this focus on 
structural factors by linking economic 
changes to powerful demographk shifts 
that have concentrated jkh^t hlBcks in 
certain central-city areas while upwardly 
mobile blacks have teft tt^^ areas. ^ 

Unfortunately, the role of culture in 
th^ social changes remains as i^gtected 
as it has been since the days when overly 
vague notions of the culture of poverty 
brought disrepute to the cuhure concept 
as a tool for understanding the effects of 
the concentration of poverty among cul- 
tural minorities. This negl^ of culture is 
unfortunate because it leaves us in the 
dark as to how people deal collectively 
with economic dis^vantage, prejudice, 

!. William Julius Wibon, 71^ Thdy I^sad- 
vantaged: The Inner City, the Underclass, trnd 
Fublk FaHcy (Chicago: Univcmty of Chic^o 
Press, im). 
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and tt^ ditemmits df iKt>cmrtiiig and 
raising familks uml^ «tdi cradsticw. 
Liking such an uiKto ntfandrn g , we are 
teft with two softs of ex|^a^i(Hy fnm^ 
work, sm^turd BXki indivkhiai, iKrth o€ 
wl^ b^C3W3dqiKStiomctf howpec^ 
in real ccmiraunitks ctevise ocritec^ re* 
sponses to tteir protons. Too extrra^ 
an emphasis on ii^vkluai caisaticm ig* 
nor^ growing evidoM of tl^ i^t^iNa- 
tion of low-wage jol^ and inro^ifflng 
joblessMSS in innonity lalK>r n^k(^. 
Too much emphass on stnK^uiiil causa- 
tion ignores evkieiM^ that pc^^Kming 
childhearing teids to greiUer omipa- 
tional success even within inner<Uy 
populations. 

The neglect of culture stems both from 
a lack of ethnc^raphk; research which 
aloi^ can portray culture, and from 
tbeoretkal conf .^aion coimming tl^ ways 
in which imiivklual action, cuHure, and 
social structure are interrdated. Tte com- 
parative ethnographk: rraeaich on young 
fathers in three inncr-dty i^ghborhoods 
reported here attempts to r^h^ son^ of 
tf^ issues, first by provkling data on 
cultural precises ami, ^comi, ^ relating 
tl^ cultural processes both upward to 
the structural (^nstraints of tli^ political 
economy and downward to the dioices and 
strategies of particular iiniiv^uals, which 
vary even wUhin these nei^borhoods. 

A key to the thraretkal approach 
emplo)^ here is tl^ concqn of social 
ecology, tt^ idea that i^l^borhood 
we studied is distinctive not just be<*au$e 
of primordial cultural values that may 
have been retained from a distant past 
but, perhaps more important, because 
each neighborhood occup^ a distiiu^tive 
ecological niche in relation to the regional 
economy, the educational system, and 
oti^r institutions of the lar^ sockty. 
Though even the early culture-of-poverty 
theorists maintained that culture is »lap- 



tive to ^n^iTC,^ tlKsr teo<ta»|f to pMtray 
pathok^ a^ mtt mi^rt^kHi tod to tte 
unfoitunirtc cwrmt lei^toKy ^her to 
disoi^ cuhure m to reify it as a ^ of 
iitysterimts ami immutdrie V8hu». By 
focimng on sodal ecok^, tte present 
comfKu^n of tte adaptive aiBti^ff^ €i 
3^mng peofde in three di^o^ inner^dty 
commumtks at^iq^to pMtray cidturai 
prooe^ in a nic»e comptox way, w tte 
cx>ltective ad^rtations crf'differmt gnntps 
of peoj^ with difte^ grcmp histories to 
similar yet distinctly dififioitties in ob- 
taining a living income, prooeating, and 
supporting aittl raisng childr^ 

THREE NEIGHBORHOMM AND A 
RESEARCH PROJECT 

The three ndg^b<»hOQ<k we have stvKl- 
ied are in &t>oklyn, New Yoik. In order 
to maintain the confktentiaiity of the 
detaited axKi pmonal data we have gath- 
ered, 9m rder to these pluses using the 
p^udonyms Hamilton Paii^, Projectvilte, 
ami La Barriada* The three nd^bor- 
hoods are all relatively low im^me, yet 
th^ differ in cla^aiKi in culture. Hamil- 
ton Park is a predominanUy white, Cath- 
olic area many df whose i&duh residents 
are third-- and fourth-generation descen- 
dants of immigrants from Italy ami Po- 
land. Thou]^ census figure show this 
neightorhood to have son» of the lowest 
income levels among predominantly 
white, non-Hispank: TC^borhoods in 
New York City, median income levels are 
still signifK^tly hi^^ than those in tt^ 
two minority nei^bc»riboods. Less than 
12 percent of families are below the 
poverty kvel ainl ^ than 10 peroent o[ 
hou^okis recdve Aid to Familks with 
Dependent ChikIren{AFDQ, Prosectvilte 

2. Oscar Lewis, la Vkta A Pmm Kem 
Family in the Ctdttate of Poverty^Smt Jum md 
JVe.v York (New York: Vintage Books, 1965), p- 
xBv. 
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b a ppBdkwiifiafitty bkack i^^Ik^mx! 

ftfc first" or sccoixl' 

Uohed States. La Bani^a is a pre- 
domiiwrtly Hiq^nkageamwiiichaflcrf 
tte fmi&s we have cxHttwied are i^wkd 
by fim- or $eG<»Kl-gei»r9ti<m imi^ 
ihrni Piwrto Rka Family poverty 
aiui hou^i^ AFDC ennrilment teveis 
are arotnid SO pexceol in both tl]^ areas. 

We b^an reKaicfa in these ar^ in 
19^ in a study of the rdation^diii^ 
between schooling, employment^ ami 
cnn^ in tl^ careers of young ma^ In 
that stwly, we ctesoibed di^ii^ve career: 
patterns in e^ iKa^boffaood ami rdated 
the» patterns to the distim^ve serial 
ecology of ^h nei^borhood.^ In 
we began to look at young men who h^ 
become fathers at bb age and how 
their responses with r»pect to marriage, 
child support, and household and family 
formation related to the career [mtterm 
we had ah«Kly been stmiying*^ At that 
time, we recont«: -df hoto of the young 
maks who had be^n^ fathers during 
our study a few years eariien we also were 
introdwed by them to younger males in 
their nei^borhoods whose sexual part- 
Mrs had become pregnant Some of the 
similaritks ami differences within and 
between tl^t^ghborhood-based grcmps 
of young tarn in how they became fatl^ 
and what tl^ did about tt^% critical 
life-cycte transitions are reported am! 
compared here. 

In order to assess the influence of 
both culture and economic opportunity 
on the ways in which young men become 
fatti^is and how they react, tl» three 

Ci4ttwv,mHiYamh€>imeiritf^lr»m^CUy(lihQ^ 
NY: Cornell University Press, foitl^mimg). 

4. Merctr L. Suffivan, Teen Fatten in the 
Inner City: An Exploraioiy Ethmsgrdphic SttHfy,** 
nmncograjrfied (New York: Vera In^stute JustK^ 
1985). 



i»ghb<Kh<mls are c<«ipared in tmm of 
( 1) ttecarens (tf yoitn^ nmles; (2) imtl^ns 

teenage sexual activky; ami (3) re*^ 
^kh^ to [Ktgnai^, si^iK&ng ini^te- 
abc^<Mis are soug^ wteth^ 
ami cmesicteim aiv M^ned imo» a»i 
how iim dbuildrm of young mottos are 
supp^^ed. Tte data are reported for 16 
yming mate fiwn I^ofectvilie, 17 from 
La Bairiada, and IS fimn Hainitt<m 
Park. These are mA raiKiom sampks Imt 
were recrustod by ^hi^rqjlnc snowball- 
ing tedmk|itfs. In addition, ttere k con- 
^kkral^ varimion within e^ sampte, 
£^ imiudtt abmit a third who are 
nonfatho^ ami c^idi indudes fibers who 
have been more and te^ cffeoive in 
immling siqqp(Mfin' their ciii^^ 
Uidess, variation within e^ n^ghbor- 
hood sample falls within a distinctive 
range that rdtects both community values 
and the resources availid>le within that 
community* 

All of those referred to as fathers 
fatl^red diikiren by teenaje motl^. 
Many of the fathm, however, wrc one 
to two yMrs oWer and not th^nrolves 
teenagers at the tin^ they becan^ fibers. 

THE CAREERS OF YOUNG MALES 

The higher employment rates and 
median fanuly incomes of Hamilton Park 
res^ients are associated with nK>re enqrfoy- 
ment for young males and better wages 
when they are employed. Although work 
can also be scarce for ti^m, they enjoy 
much better acce^ to jobs, both while 
they are still of sdi(H)l age and subse- 
qi^tiy, than tiidr minoiity counterparts. 
The jobs that ti^y do find are located 
ahnost entirely throu^ neighborhood- 
ba^ and family-based penonal net- 
works. While thrjr are still of school age, 
this work is almost entirely offthe books, 
yet it usually pays better than mmitngn^ 
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wage. As tl^ get older, mnm find tbdir 

wiy Urto re^vdy wdH*»yi^ '^^^^ 
tmionized blue-cc^ar jobs. Educ^on 
plays very littk rote in thdr iK»es5 to 
work. Mc^haveatt^idedapuUtcvoca- 
tiooal high school, but only about a 
thiid of tl^m have obtained any sort of 
diploma. 

Young males from the two minority 
mghbortioods fare mxMch wcHse. They 
suffer more from U^ck of employment, 
and they earn very low w^es when Utey 
do work, both as teenagers aiui as young* 
faults. Yet the career patterns differ 
betw^n ♦hese two mmority Mi^bor- 
hoods in distinctive ways that are relate 
to the neighborhoods' social ecology. La 
Barriada*s young males leave school 
earikr than their peers in the other two 
neighborhoods. They tcmi to work in 
unskilled manual jobs in nearby f^ories 
and warehouses wh^n they do work. 
Projectville^ young males stay in school 
longer than their counterparts in La 
Barriada or in Hamilton Park. Nearly 
half of our sample from Projectville h^ 
cither completwi a diploma or were still 
working toward one. As a result of their 
prolonged particip^on in schooling, tl^ 
teiKl to enter the labor market somewhat 
later than the others. They then tend to 
move into clerical and service-sector jobs 
in downtown busing districts. Many of 
these jobs rwjuire a high school diploma. 
A? a result, though they enter the labor 
market somewhat later than young mates 
in La Barriada, ttey have beuer prospects 
for upward mobility. Yet they still tend to 
earn less than their less ediKjated counter- 
parts in Hamilton Park. 

In our earlier study of crime and 
employment, we found that, although 
many young males in each of these 
neighborhoods arc involved in explora- 
tory economic crimes, the blocked access 
to employment among the minority 



youtl^ y^ds to more suftafned and preva- 
lent iny<rfven«it in iitfi^¥e oiminal 
ai^vit^ and to pmods (tf {mrt^km askl 
iiK»n:OTtfwn.C«isusaiidtK>Uoe sta ti stks 
gei^aUy sui^M^ our fixMiin^ conoraning 
the relative involvemoits of thme in the 
three i^ghborhoods in Pooling, woric, 
amicrin^. 

H^se cweer patterns are dracribed as 
background for umieiAaiKling the dif- 
ferent ranges <rf responses to early preg- 
nancy within each of tbs ndghbortioods. 

SEXUAL AcnvrrY 

Before looking at how young males in 
the thre^? neighborhoods r^pond toeariy 
pregnancy £^ whether or not they be- 
come at^ent fathers, it is i^oessary to 
compare their patterns of eariy sexual 
{^vity and contraceptive use. If we had 
found sul^tantial differences, we might 
conclude that difference in becoming 
fathers at an early age were due to later or 
less frequent sexual activity or, alter- 
natively, to greater use of contraceptive. 
In fml, our data show relatively few such 
differences between the i^ighborhood 
groups, altfa^gh we do fuKi such differ- 
ences within each group. Almost all those 
in e^h group had experienced inlercour^ 
by the age of 15, and few had used 
contraceptives in their first acts of 
intercourse. 

These findings differ somewhat from 
survey findings that indicate a greater 
likelihood of early intercourse among 
blacks than among white,^ although 
Hamilton Park's whites are miKh poorer 
than the mkldte-class whit^ often samp^ 
in these surveys. In fact, we found in each 
neighborhood that, from their early teens 

5. Frcya L. SoDcn^eb, "Wriuiig P^ernity: 
Sex aiMi Contr^^ptioii among Adokscent Males," 
in Adokscm Faifwrfwod, ed. Arthur B. Etetcr ai»i 
Michael E. Lamb (HUl»iak« NJ: Lawrence Ed- 
l»uin,1986},pp. 31-54. 
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on, mate are alzm^ entirdiy outside of 
adub sup^vi^Q, except wtei th^ are 
in sdiool, as freqi^tly are not They 
slso are em^ouraged to prow tteir man- 
hood by sexual adventures ami receive 
Uttk consi^ent emxniraiemCTt or m^ruc- 
tion in tte of rantr^sq^tives. 

What our data do suggest, ho wver, is 
variation within each neighlK>rhood in 
the use of contraceptives. We first sought 
out young fathers in eiK:h place and 
sui^eqi^ntly interviewed four or five 
frieiwls of the fathers who were not 
themselves fathers. The nonfathers gener- 
ally began sexual activity as early aiKl 
heedtessly as the f atli^rs. Son^ seen^ to 
have avoided becoming fathers through 
chaiKe, but otters reported developing 
contrroeptive prrctices that prevented 
their becoming fathcis. TTiese practice 
included some use of condoms but more 
often involved careful u^ of withdrawal 
or a long-term relationship with a partner 
who used birth-control pills. 
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usually involve not ju^ tt^ conceivix^ 
young couple but a^ ihsai jmrents and 
evenexteikied familks. In th^ iray, imli- 
vklual choice beran]^ embedcted in tli^ 
context of tl^ wid^ nei^borticKKi com- 
munity aiKi its values ami r^ouroes. 

In aU ti]^ dK^ces, we f oui^ distixK^tive 
neighborhood pattmis, althou^ a ran^e 
of dioioes was apparent within eadi 
n^boiiiood group. pattens are 
desmbed st^ar^y for eacb i^glibor- 
hood. We begin wiCh FrG^eOvilte, whk^ 
fits many of t^ stereotypes of umierdass 
ndghtK>rhoods with hi|^ rat^ of out-of- 
imilock chiklbearlng by teenage motheis 
and related high rates of absent father- 
hood. We timn compare these patterns 
with Hamilton Park in order to a^ess tbs 
effects of different levels of economic 
opportunity. Fmally, examine La 
Bairiada, an area that is similar to Project- 
ville in class but different in culture and 
social ecology. 

In Project\alle, we found very am- 
bivalent attitude and behavior concern- 
ing the decision to seek abortions or not. 
Mq^ of tkr young males reported extren^ 
disapproval of aborticm, often calling it 
murder and saying that they had urged 
their partners not to abort. Yet the same 
individuals would often say that their 
mothers might support abortions for 
their sisters. Three of them reported that 
they had been involved in pregnandes 
that terminate in abortions. In two of 
these cases, tt:^ decision was made by the 
female and her family, and the mal^ 
were not involved. In the otter case, the 
abortion was of a sm>nd pregnancy. 
Health statistics, which cx)ver a fairly 
homogeneous area in this neighborhood, 
indicate that more than half of all teen 
pregnand^ in Projectville emi in abortion. 

Attitudes toward marriage as a re- 
spond to eariy pregnanqr, howewr, were 
more uniform, Projcctvilte residents gencr- 



RESPONSES TO PREGNANCY 

In contrast to this relative lack of 
difference between the ndghborhoods in 
patterns of ^y sexual activity and contra- 
ception, the ranges of response to early 
pregnaiKjy differwl between the neighbor- 
hoods in quite distiiKtive ways that can 
be related to differences in culture, cla^, 
and sodal ecology. After the discovery 
that tlw partners of these young mal^ 
had become pregnant, those involved in 
each community faced a number of 
choices. The first choice was whether or 
not the young female should seek an 
abortion. If not, then it had to be dedded 
whether the young couple should get 
married and / or establish coresidence and 
what extent and manner of support and 
care the young father should be expected 
to provide for his child. These choices 

ERIC 
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aUy did not eiKX>ura§e imiMidiate oiar- 
rii^ or ccHie»ki^K)e f<H- ycHn^ paraits. 
Two cm^^kse^^ntuaOydki many, tiKni^ 
not until over a 3^ear after tte birth, 
daring wiudi tin^ tl^ father"^ oi^loy- 
n^t status improved, in cas& 
becau^ the fattor had jmrod the mili- 
taiy Bod had cxnnpteed tmsic training. 
Anoth^ niarriage occurred wtira a young 
motter married anotho* mate, not the 
fatlm: of fir^ diiU. Tte fati^« 
woukl be das»&d (^BdaUy as absent 
They ndther married, nor, in m<^ cases, 
did tbsy owlish core$ulei»». 

tl^ abseme (tf n^rriage ami (xnesi- 
dence did not mean that they h^ no 
furtb^ relationships with tt» members 
ami childreiL Although romantic commit- 
meiits to the mot}^ temted to be vdatile, 
most of the f atitei^ reiH>rted strong oom- 
mitnraits to tl^(±dldiea Ttmr paternity 
was recognized within the nei^borhood. 
Most eventually also c^bli^ied legal 
paternity. Furtli^rt most provided some 
measure of care^ and support, to tl^ 
extent that they were at^. They con- 
tributed money, some from employment, 
usually part-tm^ asul / or k) w-w^, otb^ 
from criminal ^vitks, Son^ continued 
with education axKi training for a time 
after the birth, unlike their counterparts 
in the other i^ighborhoods. In the^ 
cases, the mother$*famili» saw tt^ young 
fathers' continued education as bdng in 
the best long-term interests of the chil- 
dren. Tt^se umnarried young fathers also 
visited regularly and frequently took tl^ 
chiklren to their own homes, for weekends 
or even longer periods of tin:^. Many 
reported providing direct child care when 
they were with their chiklren, to a greater 
extent than fathers in either of tfa^ other 
two neighborhoods. 

The only ones who provided no care 
or support at all for some period of time 



were those who became t^vily invoh^ 
in crin^ or drug ine aiKl mutaivait in- 
carceration, including 6 of tl^ 16 at 
some point Even ttese ime involved 
with their children before or after 
incarcertfion. 

TbssG data wre, of course, colte(^ 
from a sdf-^etec^ sampte o{ young 
fathers i^ were willing to talk with 
researctK^ All abo i^rted that they 
knew d'fathers whoh^ "^tqiped off,"* as 
they {Hit it, from their diitdr^ They 
attributed stepping off in some of ttese 
cases to tte young fatl^^ inability to 
make contributions. IXspite the self- 
elected nature of our sample, howevo:, 
partidpation by young, unnmrriad fatters 
in informal systems of care and support 
for their chiklren does seem to be quite 
common in this neighborhood. Other 
studies have shown that poor. Mack, 
offKTially at^ent fathers actually have 
more contact with ami provkle more 
inform^ si^^port for their chiklren than 
middteHclass, white absent fathers.^ 

In Hamilton Park, we found quite 
different patterns of abortion, marriage, 
a)residence, and support None of the 
young mates we interviewed ex;pre$sed 
strong condonnatiom of abortion, and 
several openly supported abortions in 
cases where tte coupte was not ready to 
get married. One of those who had not 
become a fatii^ as a teenager had avoided 
doing so by encouraging an abortion. 
Another nonfather said be wouki ""slip 
ter the two huiKlred dollars'* if his partror 

6. Rem Hasldm et at., ^'Estimaies of Natiooal 
Qiiki Support Coltections Potentiai &' d loccmic 
Security of Fen^Ie-Headed FandHcs: Hnal Rqiort 
to the Office of Child Support AdministrBtum, 
Social Security Administr8tk>ii**(fttsh Iistitute for 
Chiki and Fanuly Policy, Fnmk Porter Graham 
CbM Dtvdopnient Center, Unxversky of North 
Carolina, 1985). 
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became pregnant Even one of t!^ young 
fati^ 8^ )m partis had abetted a fir^ 
pii^Emffiry ffiKl tl^ married after asecxMid 
{pregnancy and befwe tl^ buth. 

Maniage was also mem comnK>n in 
this group. Over hatf tbt fatten in this 
gitMip nmrried 8ft»cc»H9q[rtkm ami brfiHe 
t}^ faiilh. Chi» niormd befme cfHK^qrtion^ 
he beii^ the only oi^ whcme chiki was 
plani^. Mairiage also a:itaikd setting 
up coreskience in s^wtn^^ts oS their 
own« This pattern of family formation 
has (teep roots in working-class tradition. 
Early sexual activity is a recognim! form 
isf risk taking that is often understood to 
fe^ to maniage if a pr^naiury occurs. 

This pattern of family formation is 
also stron^y linked to the traditional 
woricing-dass career patterns that w still 
maintaii^ in this nei^borhood, deq)tte 
tte recent pressures of ea>nomic diaoge 
that threaten this way of life* Decent jobs 
are available^ through i^i^borfaood and 
family contacts, that do not depend on 
ediK:ational credentials and that allow 
young males to ertablish indepexKlent 
households and support their familks. 
Those who got married found both work 
and housing through ttese local chani^U. 
These early imions were often troubled, 
and househoki arrangements did shif^ 
over tin^. Signi5cantly, the only os^ of 
court-ordered child support we encount- 
ered in any of the three mghborh<K)ds 
was among this group of relatively eco- 
nomically advantaged youths. 

The relatively weU-paying, blue-collar 
jobs that have sustaii^ this i^ghborfaood 
are disappearing from tlKi^ r^onal econ- 
omy, however, and the effects of this 
c^nomic erosion are evident throughout 
the i^ighborfaood. Many young peopte 
leave the area for the suburbs or western 
stat^. Others become heavily involved in 
drugs and hang out on the streets, working 



irrqplarly. It^differmcesincarea'axul 
family^orm^on patterns betwe» tte 
i^igbiMKtoods are ncA almhite tmt me- 
ters of degree. Two the m^nmarrying 
f^bm in Hamilton Park, fw example^ 
re^mbted of their pee^ in Project- 
vilte, working irregularly and asking 
regular contrilHittom and vkits but not 
marrying. The (Hter nonmanyingfati^^ 
were all teavy drug us^ m^ {K>or 
marriage projects. Om a( than did not 
learn th^ he had become a fMha* until 
two years later. Their dbJMren and the 
motl^rs of tt^ ^hiklren wert among the 
AFIX redpknts who^ thou^ 1^ teavily 
a>EH?entrated than in tli^ minority ndgh- 
boiiioods, still ^^unted for aboirt 10 
percent of tl^ households in Hamilton 
Park. 

In La Barriada, young males whose 
partners became pregnant also fm^ed dis- 
appointing economic opportunities* like 
their peers in Projectville and unlike 
some of tteir peers in Hamilton Park^ 
tl^ h^ relatively poor cham^es of being 
abte to find jobs that would allow tl^n to 
marry and provide full support for their 
children. Yet culture aiHi social ecology 
led them to a different set of responses to 
tl^ predicas^nt 

Their attitudes toward abortion wre 
even more negative than th<^ we dis- 
covered in Projectvilie, yet some of them 
also had been invol\^ in abortioi». One 
of the nonfatl^rs reported an abortion. 
In addition, three of tl^ fathers reported 
abortions of second pregnancies. They 
said th^ they still disapproved of abov- 
tions but simply could not afford a 
secoml child ri^t away. Health statistics 
for La BarriiKlaand Hamilton Park were 
not readily comparable to ihose for Pro- 
jectvilte, but statistics for tte dty as a 
whole did show tli^ same patterns that we 
found: among pregnant teens, whites had 
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the higi^ rate of abortions^ followed by 
hijacks anA tiMen by Bkfmmc&J 

Tthnigb even tess Ukdy than thow in 
Pro^^ville to ^ aboftiom as a 5€riution, 
tt^ young mates in La Banif^a were far 
nKue likely to pursiK marriage and co- 
resktenoe, despite formklabte distal in 
the way of their bdng abte to support 
families. Only 5 of U fathers did not 
many tegilly, but 3 of these deseribed 
then»elves as being in common-law mar- 
rii^ and hsd est^rfished con^ktenoe. 
Common4aw partners openly rrfenced to 
themselves as ^husbaikl'' and Nrife,'' un- 
like the unmarried but still invol\^ 
couptes in Projectvilte. 

Om father, a highly reli^ous Pen- 
tecostal, marrkd as a virgin at 18, indi- 
cating the relatively young age at whkh 
even so<altod normal marriage aiKi par- 
enting can occur in this group. Tt^ others 
marrkd after coMcption, eitl^ before or 
after the birth. Marriage entailed co- 
residem^, though usually in the hous^oki 
of one of tt^ young coupte^ parents. 
Most coresident couples lived with the 
father's parents, a distinctive pattern not 
fouiKl in the other i^i^borhoods and 
tied to cultural expectations that the 
fatter and his family are responsibte for 
the child and motter. 

Despite their willingMss to marry and 
establish coresidence, however, these 
fathers' prosiwcts for finding jobs that 
paid enough and were steady enough to 
allow thera to support families remained 
poor. As a result, they entered the labor 
market somewhat earlier than those in 
Projectville, yet with fewer prospects for 
advancement. All the young fatters ceased 

7. Adok»ccnt Pr^naiu^ IntcragcfKy Council^ 
A CoortUimed Strasegy on the Issues cfAdoksceni 
Fregmncy and Pmntif^ (New York: Mayort 
Office of Adolescent PregnaiKy awl Parenting 
Services, !^), p. 10. 



atteiKiing schocri after thsy became fa- 
thers, thou^ some lata returwd to 
schoc4 or training progranuu Noik of 
them remaii^ in ^ool cratimiously ^ as 
did ^Hoe d'the Projectvilte fattens. 

Structural dtcumrtaiKesabo discour- 
aged marria^ for some in La Earriada. 
T^imHl^ai^iduldren in tl^ common^ 
law marriages, for exampte, all reodved 
AFDC Refraining from marriage con- 
ceated tteir unioiK from scrutiny by the 
AFIX program. 

Even thou^ the young fath^s from 
La Banwla w^ more likely to marry, 
their own family b^kgrtmiKls sugg»^ 
that tb^ future of th^ marriages was 
highly doubtful Most of them came from 
families in which tt^ parents had been 
married, by ceremony or common4aw 
arrangen^t, yet alm(^ all their own 
fatl^ had left th» households wten they 
were young children. The departure of 
their own fatkrs was usually related to 
employment difficult]^ and led to house- 
hold AFDC enroUm^t. 

Crime and drugs also were involved in 
the inability of some of these young 
fathers to support their families. Two 
were incarcerated at some point aiul five 
others had some history of l^vy drug 
use. 

None of the oiTicially absent fathers 
from La Barriada or Projectville had ever 
been involve in legal child support pro- 
c^mgs. Local child support agencies 
assigned a tow priority to young fathers 
and specially to young, unemployed 
fathers. Young fathers who themselves 
lived with families on AFDC were auto- 
matically excliKl^ from child support 
actions* 

CONCLUSION 

These comparisons of young males in 
three neighborhoods demonstrate Ae in- 
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terrelated infl wik^ of stnKrturai eco- 
QOSDk factMS, coltur^ ai»l sodai ec^^ 
in diqwig imioeMs (tf fmiiity ai»l iKm^ 
hxM formatioiL The hi^ rates oif female- 
tested ami AFEK^^neodvii^ hou^ioMs 
in tbc two mmofity nei^bcHlioods are 
^^arty refarted not only to an overaO lack 
in tim r^on of ji^ paying wag» th^ 
cottM allow n^n to assuiro traditional 
toeadwinning rcd« tmt also to sodal- 
ecok^^ fwtois that link the differem 
neighborhoods to the regional labor 
maiicet in quite differmt ways. The dis- 
tiiK^tive range of res{>on^ to eariy preg- 
nancy in community depeiKis heavily 
on tte res<Hirces that are availaUe within 
that community. 

Culture also plays a rote in shaping 
local respond to teenage pregnam^. 
Wten cultural values are seen in relation 
to social ecology, however, ttey api^ar 
not ss unchanging, primordial entiti^ 
but rather as collective responses of people 
with distinctive group historic to differ- 
ent ami dbianging strwtural p(MUtions in 
society. Hamilton Parkis re»dents most 
closely adl^ to a long-standing working- 
class tradition, in which teenage sexual 
activity is understood to be a risk-taking 
enterpri^ that shouki tead to marri^ 
when pregnancy results. The erosion of 
well-paying entry-level jobs that have 
made this way of life possible, however, 
threatens tti^ uiKierstandings as more 
young n^n, unable to find such joi^, turn 
to drugs and away from marriage. 

Projectville^ r^ents have known the 
link between l^k of jobs and lack of 
marriage longer and live with much 
greater concentrations of joblessness and 
dependency, yet they have well-defined 
attitudes toward how to co{^ with these 
problems. They put great faith in educa- 
tion, despite its freqi^ntly dis^pointing 
payoffs in the job market, and they have 
developed complex ways of supporting 
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children in kin4>a^ n^wori^.^ Young 
mates {day imiKKtant in tbssQ iMSt- 
works, wliidi are highly ffexii^ ami 
adaptive to shifting ctimi^ai^es. 

La Barriada'b results are the mc^ 
recent imnu^rants and dic^ tenacicH]^ 
to a tnditicmai i^iiture evra as its assump- 
ticms ^NNit a mate'ls rote in tte family 
dash harshly with t!^ realities erf* tte lo w- 
wa^ labor market and the welfare 
syst^xL 

The infli^tK?es of structural economic 
f^Krtors, culture, ami sodai ecology on tlK^ 
actions of young men <tem<m$trated in 
this analysis are not intemied as dis- 
avowals of individual potential; nor are 
they intended as daims for an absdlute 
cultural rdativism, whteh would imply 
thi^ proce^es of family formation in 
these nei^borhoods, though dififerent 
from tho^ in tt]» maii^tream, are entirely 
satisfactory for local residents. To tt^ 
contrary, the teladonships between eariy 
pregnancy, absent fatherhood, aiKl per- 
sistent iK)verty are quite evident to th^ 
residents of these communities. Some 
individuals in these communities do man- 
age to escape th^ ami other hazards of 
life in tte inner dties. Th^ struggles are 
particularly evident among Projectvilte 
residents, for exampte, as seen in their 
perseverance with education aiKi their 
ambivatenoe toward abortion. 

In none of these communities is any 
honor given to fathers who do not at least 
try to support their children. All the 
accounts we ba\^ heard indicate that 
failure to support one's children is experi- 
eiK:ed as a loss of manhood. The staiKlards 
for judging individual fathers are clear 
within eiKh mdghtK)ihood but differ some- 
what between lbs neighborhoods in terms 
of relative emphasis on inmi^iate cash 

Carol B. Stack, AU Our Kin: Strategies for 
Survival in a Biack Community (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1974). 
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ccmtrilnitioi^ conduit edircatkm, mar- 
riage, sod tte {»rovimm of duld cate* Tte 
higl^ ntte at whidi 3mmg mm in the 
two minority n^^boxiKKKtefail to med 
siK^ standards is a In^icm i^tte' erf* tte 
iBiukm ocrarrmcectf hi^nrtes crfi^tho* 
logk^l ixKiiv^htak in ti^^ airas nm of 
the content of ethnic cukwe l»rt r^t^ of 
tdocked access to ctecoit jobs. 

Sodal iK>Iicy thM l»}p» to cteal effec- 
tively with p^mtent poverty mitst move 
beyoiK} assumptions that lUKomitrfled 
sexuality ami an uadc¥el<^>ed woric; ethic 
are at the root of the {mA^m. Polkks 
ami programs mi^t recognize not only 
the iK>irarfuI Anu^urai economkf^ots 
that concentrate poverty ami (fep^uter^ 
in tl^ inmnr dtio^ hut also the umqi» 
ways in whid} imlividual commutes 
attempt to reconcile their li^ dfs^cess to 
jobs ami their universal, human desire to 
reproduce* 

At present, young males in these areas 
are particularly ill served by tt^ job 
market, the schools, ami the sodal ^tfare 



syston. Mate miist be mkSmsd as im- 
portaiH parts o( ihs i»Aitkm aod mrt 
mmiy the winces (tf the prot^tesL 
Son» recent innov^^ive ^ortshaw ben 
und»tak». ProgFafl^fcs'tbei^vventicm 
ofimwantedeariypregnam^haveb^UQ 
to ii^iKle maks in tl^ ^^rvten. Sorn^ 
iiscw^m has dkso begm &aMomm$ 
ways to tte diiki siq>imt enforce- 
ment system to immcfo toooatives for 
young fattois to ^^bmi^bdge paternity. 
Swh imxntives cmikl indude connecting 
tten to jc^Hrammg ami mfrfoymrat 
programs, encoura^ng contimmt ediK^a- 
Uon, rec(^nizing inland oontrilHrtiotts 
and not just cs^ payments, and expand- 
ing the amount ttey could contritHde to 
AFDC households without having thdr 
contributions dedi^tod from that house- 
hokl% AFDC budgeL In order to be 
effective, these efitorts will need to be part 
of an ov^aU program of intensive and 
con^wet^mw ^vices for inner-dty chil- 
dren and adolescents. 
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Sex Codes and Family Life 
among Poor Inner-City Youths 

By ELUAH ANDERSON 

ABSTRACT: Sexual (^mlwt among poor Mack inc^H^ty adolescents is 
resulting in growing numbers of unwed parents. At Uie same time, many 
youQg fatb^ are stron^y committed to tl^ peer pou{& Tbey congre^ite, 
often boasting of tl^ sexual expknts and deriding conventional family life. 
These two interconnected realities arc bom of^ the extremdy difficult 
sodoeconomk: situation prevailing in ^^o communitks. The lack of 
family-sustaining jobs or job {m>spects denies young men the p<^bility of 
forming eranomicaUy setf-retiant famitm, the ^ttional Amerkan mailc of 
manhood. Paitialiy in response, tte yom^ mm*$ peer group onphasizes 
sexual prowess as a mark of manhcK)d, at tin:^ induding baM» as its 
evidem^e. A sexual gan^ en^rges and beomies elaborated, with girls 
becoming lurod by the boys' often vague but convindng promises of love and 
marriage. As tl^ giiis submit, they often emi up pregnant and abandoned, 
but eli^ble for a limited but sometimes stei^y incon^: in the form of wetfaie, 
which may allow tt^ to establish their own households and, at times, attract 
otter men, in x^^d of money. 



Eiifah Aruierson is professor of sociology and associate director of the Censer for Urban 
Ethnography as the University of Pennsyhmia. He is the author of A Place on the Comer and 
other uriHsn ethnographic studies. 

NOTE: Tte author acknowWgcsii» support of the U.S. Dcpartmcm 
OSkx of Mmority Hratth. 
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SBftJALrdatkmsand cntt-rf-wdlod^ 
{Kt^naocy among pror im^- 
dty s^c^oents b a maiOT I^ol^n, 
yet \m know Uttfe and uinicii^aiui less 
about these phenomma To be sure, 
many stiKi^ (kal inirtK^ or m part with 
t)^ sufcg^ axKi tl^ <^er vaiuabte in- 
sists into the dynamk: of sexual intent 
tioa between youths in tte ghetto and 
otl^ sodoeranomkaUy dmun^b^ 
smings.1 Ti^ weahhc^Mc^matkHi, how- 

!. This litoBtureindudcs Lee RamwaJcf,i4i«f 
the Poor Get Chitdren (Chicago: Quadrangle 
BcK^ I960); i<tem, "Cnail^ <rf Iitetity: Tlw 
Lowcr-Oass Nc^ FaauiyrA»*4*^ 45:172-216 
(1966); ktem, ••Sex in ihc Culture <rf Powty,** in 
m /mbvkM Sex. mul Sockty. cd, Cartfred B, 
Bnxterk^ awl Jc»k Baumtf {BakinKW, MD: 
Johns HojAins UmvHwCy Prm, 1969), pp, 129-40; 
kiem, /i^^N^ Ghetto {Osko^: AkliiK de 
OniytCT* 19TO); Elliot LktHW, Toify^ Corr^: A 
Study ofNegTv Street Q?f?KT Mm (Boston: little, 
Rwn, 1967h Utf Hannm, Sc«<&^ (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1969); Frank Fumen- 
bag, Unplm^ Pmmkaod (New York: Free 
Press, 1976); Boone E. Hammond ami Joyce A. 
Ladner, *^ociaUzatkm into Sexual R^vior in a 
Negro Slum Gtetto,- in Irufivk&saL Sex, and 
Socksy, ed. Brodcrkk aiHl Bernard, pp. 41-51; 
Arnold W, (jtecn, *The Cult of Personality and 
Sexual Relations," PsychkUry, 4J4W8 (1941); 
Conrad M. Arcmberg, The Irish Cmmtrymm 
(New York: M^miUan, 1937); William Foc^ 
Wbytc, ••A Slum Sex Code,** Amerkan Jo$irml (rf 
Sociology, 49:24.31 (1943); Terry M. WiUianK and 
William KoniWum, Growirtg ftw(Lexii^n, 
MA: D. C. Heath, 1985); Davkf A. Scbuli, Coming 
tqf Slack: l^mems of Ghetto SocktU^km (En^ 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentkc-HalL 1969); Ruth Horo- 
mtz^ Honor and the Amerkmi Dr^nfJ^cwBrnnsr- 

wick, NJ: Rutgers Uniwsity Pn^. 1983); Carol B, 
Stack, AU Our Kin (New York: Harper &. Row, 
1974); Robert Staples. ed„ Tfie Bta:k Family 
(Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 1971); idem, UwOm^k 
Woman in America (Chfcaf£>: Ncbon Hall, 1973); 
Marian Wright E(telman, Familks in Peril' An 
Agenda for Social Change (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvan! University Pre«, mi); Altei R. Walter, 
••The Search for Applicable Tl»oriw of Bla± 
Family Life." Jowml cfMarria^ md the FmtUy, 
40: 117-29 ( 1978); Joyce Ladner, Tomfmrow 5r Tomor- 
row (New York: Doubkd^, 1973). 
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ever, tends to be fragmented ami has ted 
to differing^ evra coirtra^rtory, a^ess- 
xx^u of tl» stale of such rdation& My 
purpose in this artkte is to {»re^t a 
hol^k aoc^mnt of tte situation in tk^ 
form of an mfcmral ethnc^rafrfik essay 
that focu^ on ^uai behavior and the 
motiva^on bdui^ it 

To this eml, I intervie^i^ son» forty 
peoi^ who are poscmaUy involved with 
this issue, induding teenage mcKbets, 
pregnant te^iagera, teen^ fatl^, and 
prospective teenage fathers, md grand- 
moth^, grandfathers, asten, br^hers, 
fathers, and meters of youthful parents. 
I co^ucted those interviews in what 
could be de^bed as natural setting^: on 
stoops, on trol^rs, in res{K)ndaits*honies, 
in restaurants, and tn other nd^borfaood 
pl^res. Hirough th^ conversations, my 
goal was to generate a conceptual essay 
on the general subject of sex and pr^- 
nancy among poor inner-dty Mack young 
people ran^ng in age from 15 to 23. 

Sexual coiuiuct among poor inner-dty 
black youths is to a large extent the r^ult 
of the mwhing of two oppotiing drives, 
that of the boys ami that of tl^^ris. For a 
variety of reasons tied to the sodo- 
economic ituation in which tl^ find 
themselves, their goals are often dia- 
metrically oppc^ed, and sex becon^ a 
contest bet^n them. To many boys, sex 
is an important symbol of local sodal 
status; sexual conquests become so many 
notches on onels belt. Many of the girls 
offer sex as a gift in their bargaining for 
the attentions of a young man. As boys 
and girls try to use each other to achieve 
their respective ends, tl^ reality that 
emerges in ti^ eyes of the pMtidpants 
sometin^ approximates tl^ goals, but 
it often results in frustration ami disillu- 
sionment and the perpetuation or even 
wor^ning of tl^ original situation. 

In each sexual encoumer, there is 
generally a winner and a loser. The girls 
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have a dream, Uie boys a desire, Tl^ giris 
dream of bdng taken off by a Prince 
Planning who will love tl^m, provkle 
for tbmn^ and give them a family. The 
boys often d^ire sex without commit* 
ment or, if they do impr^oate a girl, 
tel^ withom res{KnmlHlity fcnr ti^nt It 
becmnes extremely difiicuh for the boys 
to see themselves enwting the rotes ami 
taking on the reqionsitHlities of conv^ 
tional fatteiB and hi^bai^ cm the basis 
of the limited emptoym^t opportunity 
availal^ to them. Yet tt^ boy knows 
what the girl wants and plays the rc^ in 
onkr to get 1^ to give him ^x. ReoqHive 
to his advances, sbs may think that ste is 
max^uvering him toward a commitment 
or, even better, that getting pregnant is 
tlM{ nudge tl^ boy i^eds to marry 1^ and 
give her the life she wants. What ste does 
mrt ^ is that tl^ boy, despite his claims, 
is often incapable of giving her Urnt life. 
For, in reality, has little money, few 
prospects for gainful employment, and, 
furthermore, no wish to be tied to a 
woman who will have any say in what 1^ 
do^, for his loyalty is to his peer group 
and its norms. Consistent with this, when 
tlm girl b^mes pregnant, the boy tends 
to r^reat from bo*, although sl^, with the 
help of local social pressure from family 
and pceis, may uhimately succe^ in 
getting him to take some responsibility 
for the child. 



SEX: THE GAME AND 
THE DREAM 

To an inner-city black male youth, the 
most important people in his life are 
members of bis i^r group. They set the 
standards for bis conduct, and it is im- 
portant for him to live up to those 
standards, to took good in their eyes. The 
peer group places a high value on sex, 
especially what many middle-class people 
call casual sex. Although the sex may be 
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c^ual in Uxm of rammitment to tte 
partis, it is imially taken quite seriowly 
as a oMsasure of tlK boy% worth. Thus a 
primary goal of tt^ young man is to fixki 
as numy willing females as jK^dbk* Th^ 
more "^ussy** gets, tl^ ukhv esteem 
accrue to hinL But the young man must 
not only get **sonie'^ bs must also prove 
bs is ^tting it Consequratly, bs usually 
talks idKmt gti^ ami sex with eveiy oth^ 
yoimg man vi^ will IstOL Because 
inq>&aticms sex has for local swial sti^ 
and esteem for tt^ youc^ men, there are 
many of U^m wilting and ready to be 
recited by tates o( one aniHter^ sexual 
exploits. The c^nv^^B^ons inciwte gra- 
phk descriptions of the sex act 

The lore of the str^ says U^re is 
something erf a conte^ ^ing on between 
the boy and the giil even before they 
n^. To the young man, ti» woman be- 
comes, in tl^ most profound sense, a 
^xual o\^&cL Her body ami mind become 
the object of a sexual gan^, to be won 
over for the personal ^grandizement of 
th& young man. Status goes to tl^ winner, 
aiK! sex becomes pnzed not so mtM;h as a 
testansent of love but as testimony of 
control of another human being. Sex is 
the prize and sexual oomiuests are a 
game, the object of which is to make a 
fool of the ott^ person, particularly the 
young woman. 

The young men variously describe 
their successful campaigns as *^getting 
over [the young woman^ sexual de- 
fenses],** In order to get over, the young 
man must devi^ and develop a **gan:£,^ 
whose suoress is gauged by its acceptaxK^ 
by his peers aiul ^pedally by won^n. 
Relying heavily on gaining the confidence 
of the girl, the game consists of tt^ boy % 
full presentation of self, itiduding his 
dr^, grooming, looks, dancing ability, 
and conversation, or ^^rap.^ 

The rap is the verbal element of the 
game, whose object is to inspire sexual 
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iittaeAintheboy. ItembcNlkstbeii4iaie 
p&sonai^ » tbiis oORsn^ iiiiIKN[^^ 
to tte swxc^ <rf the i^mte, Ainoi^ peer- 
gfoup membam, T9ps m assessed, evalu- 
ated, aiui divktod into wrak ai^ strong* 
The i^e^n^ (tftte young n^^ rap is, 
in effect, the evahiation oi his 
gaine. Coxivii»3ng i»r(Ktf erf" the ^e^^ 

(tf om% game is in tte ^'bocMcy*^ tt^ 
aQMHint of titt young man fl|ipeara 
to be ^tting. Youi^ men ^o are known 
to fail with won»i dteo face rid^ite at 
ti^ luuKls of the groi4>, thus having tl^ 
ra{» labeled ^tissue paper,** tl»r gan^ 
^n as inferior, their identiti^ 
discredited. 

A&er developing a ^n^ over time, 
throu^ trial ami error, a young man is 
ever on tte lookout for {^yers, young 
women with whom to try it out and 
perhaps to perfect it. To fuMl willing 
players is to gain a certain affirmation of 
s«If, thou^ the boy^ status in the peer 
group TOBy go up if he is able to ^uoe a 
girl considered to be -choke,""down,'' or 
streetwise. Wten encounttting a giil, the 
boy usually sees a chaltenge: 1^ ^tempts 
to **run his gan».- Here the girl usudly is 
fully aware that a garro is being at- 
tempted; howewr, if the young man% 
game is sophisticated, or ""smooth,^ or if 
tl^ gul is very young and inexperknced, 
she may be duped* 

In many mstances, the pine plays on 
tl^ dream that many iimer-city girls 
evolve from early teenage years, Tl» 
popular love songs they have listened to, 
usually from the age of seven or eight, are 
ruled with a wistful air, promising love 
and ecstasy to somrai^ **just like you." 
This dream involves having a boyfrknd, 
a fianc6, a husband, and tte fairy-tale 
prospect of living happily ever after in a 
nice house in a nei^borfaood with one^ 
children— essentially the dream of the 
middle-class An^rican life-style, com- 
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w^ti»nuctevfan%. It^mirtmed 
by a daily iin^/ement wlA ^tono<m 
tetevtt^ soap <^)eras, c^'^orm,*'as the 
women call them. Hie hai>es or hermit 
of tte^ Amies may be wl^ and uppc^ 
nucfattecte^ taitfof m^, tlKse Gt^adcD* 
ktks cmly make tl^ uHMre ^tra^i^e i» 
rote moctels. Many girb dream of tl^ role 
d'tte oratfcmat^ n^kli&<i88s hcm^wife 
portray^ m televi^on, ev« thmig^ they 
see diat their pern can only ^proximate 
that role. 

What appro^d^ by a lK>y, tt» gurl"^ 
faith in tb^ dream bd^ to doid or 
obscure view oi the rituation. A 
ron^ittkaUy swcessiul boy has the knad^ 
for knowing just what is on a girl"^ mind, 
what she wants from life, and how die 
want^ to go about obtaining it In this 
regard, he h iiudined and may be able to 
play t]^ char»:ter tl^ script calls for. 
Through bk wtions, is aMe to shape 
the intenu^on, calling up tiK^ resources 
i^eded to jriay the game sucoe^fully* He 
fits himself to be the man she wants him 
to be, tmt this ictentity 0»y be exaggerated 
and only temporary, until he gets what \^ 
wants. He shows her the side of himself 
that he knoi^ sl^ wants to see, that 
represents wh^ she wants in a man. For 
instance, the young man will soo^times 
•^valk through tte woods'* with the girl: 
he might visit at her home and go to 
church with her family, showing that he is 
ao "Hifrntar^ling young maiL** But all of 
this may only part of his gan^, and 
after he gets what he wants, may cast 
down this part of his presentation and 
reveal son^thing of his true self, as he 
reverts to those actions and behavior 
more chan^rteri^c of his everyday life, 
those centered arourui his peer group. 

In these circumstances, tb^ girl may 
see but refuse to accept evideiK» of the 
boy*s duplidty. She may find herself at 
times defending the young man to her 
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jff^b and faouly who qi^^km ter 
a boyfri^Mt In tin^se C8S» in 
^di^ the male is siKsoraiful, tlic yoimg 
wmim may kiH^widse is bdng i^ayed, 
but, tix dkaWcBes& oi Ids fforn^ 
his rs^, y$ IHrseMatkm of kM 
hk wit, dandi^ alnlily , ami tm gei^^ 
popularity ia the peer g^wp, inf atuatkm 
dten mks. Many a gki ferv»^y tK>pes 
th^ ter tK>y vs tte one that b diffin^^ 
white son^ boys are very ^>od actors ami 
can be eirtren^ persuasive. 

In ^ktition^ tte piVs peer group mp- 
ports ter pursuit of tl» dream, ixi^>lidtiy 
u{rfiofaiifig bel^ in the^ young man^ 
^»od f aitk But it is cfear that the goals 
ami im^e^ of the giri aiKi tii^ boy <tften 
diveine. White many giris want to purf:^ 
tbc dream, tl^ boy, for the imc^ate 
future, is gei^raUy not interested in "flay- 
ing house,** as his peer-group numbers 
derisivdy refer to domestic life. 

White pursuing his ^me, the boy 
often feigns love and caring, preteiKiing 
to be adream man and acting toward tt^ 
girl as though he has tt^ best intentions. 
Ironically, in many cases, tt^ young man 
does indeed have the best intentions. He 
may experieiu^e profound ambivafciMse 
on this scon^, mabty becaiue of the way 
such intentions appear to relate to or 
conflict with the valt^ of the peer group. 
At tin^, these valm are placed in sharp 
focus by his own deviance from them, as 
he imnn^ sanctions for allowing a girl to 
'"rute'^him or gains positive rdnfotoement 
for keeping her in line. The peer group 
saiK^tions its membeis with den^aning 
labels such as **pussy,'* •'ptwsy-whipped,** 
or ''househusbaiKl,*' causing them to pos- 
ture in manners that cteariy distance 
tiMmiselves from such charwterizatioi^. 

At tin^ however, son^ boys earmstty 
attempt to enact the rote of the Mream 
man,** om with bonorabte intentions of 
'^doing right** by the young woman, of 



marrying Iw and living hq^nfy evw 
after, aocm&^totfaes' vmkmsof iskic&&* 
norms of^t^^u^, itat the reality 
€i the jKxir mnpkiffvaaA ^tuatkm fw 
youn^ blad^ n^tes ctf the inner city mates 
it extrra^ d^Boiit for many to fc^w 
tiircHi^ on swli intori»ms.^ 

Unable to r^Uze ^«tmftf as tlie young 
wcOTMn^provkfar in tiie A merican mkidte- 
dai» trmiiticm, wiimii tte peer gnnip 
oftCT labds *'square,*'tte 3mmg man mi^ 
Income evn* mmt committed to bk 
game. With amtKvatence, many ^mng 
n^ will go so far as to **nialu i^ans** with 
the won^ iuludl^g hm^ shq^fHng 
ami window shoi^»ng for items fmr the 
prmpectt¥e tKNi^hoki. A 23-ye8r-okl fe- 
mate informmit who at 17 became a 
sin^ parent of a baby giri said the 
following: 

Yeah, th^ll [boys will] take you out Walk 
you down to C^ter Oty, movies, window 
shop (laug^). Ttey {KHut in tte window, 
""Yediu gonna gsi tbk. Wouldn't you like 
this? Look at that nke Itvin* room set^ Then 
ibey want to take you to his house, go to his 
room: **Let^ go over to my boum, watdi some 
TV.*" Next thing ymi know your dottes is off 
and you in bed bavin* ^x, you know. 

Such shopping trips carry with them 
important psy(diologteal imfrfteations for 
tl^ relationship, at tin:^ servii^as a kind 
of salve that heals wounds and mae& 
doubt about the young man^ intentions. 
The yoimg woman may report to her 

2. Sec E^ah Aofknon^ A on the Comer 
(Chicago: Umver»ty of Qikago Press, I97S); 
WiUiam Julius Witeon, 7^ DedM^ l^i^tmce 
of Race (Q^ago: University of Oticago Press, 
1978); B^nard E. AmtenoQ aad Isabd V. SswhiO, 
eds., Youth Ett^^n^m mi Pid}UcPo&:y{JEji^ 
wood Oifb, NJ: Pttotk^HaB, Blyah AiKte- 
soOf '^Simff Ohsm^iofis of BSack y (ntth Ensfrfoy- 
ami/ in ihU.; WiOiam Juliys Wibou, Vie Tnky 
Dimdvaniaged: Ttm htmr Qty, the lM^ckss» 
mdHMk (Chicago; Umvenity<^ Qikago 
Press, m7). 
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paiCTts or to hor fmmls on her latest date 
or shopping trip, indkating tte tyi^ of 
furniture looked at and ^kod ami tbc 
suppo^ tenns of paynrait Ste contin- 
iKs to have Ik^» w^ch he »q^N»ts by 
"Agoing** with hst^ teuing aiMl oth^s 
know that ste is hk '^st^y,*' thou^ in 
ofxier for him to maintain a CCTtain^atus 
within his peer group, she ^ouM not be 
his only ioKmn girt* 

Si^ a<^ons imlkate a certain tevel of 
involwnicmt on tte p^ of tte coupfe, 
particularly the young man« For him, tte 
making of plans and the swoe^ve ^qp- 
ping tri{» may simi^y be etoi^ts of his 
gao^ and often nothing more than a 
stalling device te wes to keep tte giri 
hanging on so that he may i^ntinue to 
have the benefit of her ^xual favors. 

In many cases, the more te seeo^ to 
exploit the young woman, the higter his 
status within the peer group. But to 
consolidate this status, feels moved at 
times to show others that he is in control 
There may be a contest of wills betiwn 
the two, with arguments and fights devdop- 
iqg in public ph^ over what may ^ypear 
to be the most trivial of isst^. In orcter to 
prove his dominaiK^e in tte rel^onship 
unequivocally, he may **break her down" 
in front of her friends and his, "Showing 
the world who is Ikmss*" If tte young 
woman wants him b^Iy enough, she will 
meekly go along with tte performance 
for the implidt promise of his continued 
attentions, if not love. Again^ a more 
permanent relationship approximating 
the woman^ dream of matrimony and 
domestic tranquility is often what is at 
stake in her mind. 

As the contest continues, and the girl 
hangs on, she may be believed to have 
been taken in by the boy's game but 
particularly by his convincing rap, his 
claims of commitment to her and her 
well-being. In this contest, anything is 
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fair. The girl may becon^ n^mimlative 
ai^ a^ressve, or the boy may fie, d^at, 
or crthmirise mkrqpresent hiimcdf to ^ 
tain ch: retain the sexual favors of tte girl 
In many id tlm sexual er^wnlCT rdated 
by informants, one person is as a 
winner, tt^ otl^ as a Ic^. As one 
informant saki: 

Ttey trkddn* them ^kmI* lather tte wonmn b 
trkkin* tte man, <h" tl^ man is tr^kin* the 
wooma Good! Tl^ gc^ a trick. thinldn* 
it^ [the iidatt<mriiip b] (hk thing, te ^ aying 
anotte game, you know. He thinkin' die 
ahi^ aiNi ^ dmng soo^thing dse. 

In the sodal atmo^here of the peer 
group, the quality of tte boy V game tesKb 
to en^ige is a oratral issw. In addition, 
whatever lingering ambivaleiKse has 
about his commitm^ to the rc^ of 
husbaiKi ami provider may be resolved in 
favor d'pees'-grcmp ^atw, which becon^ 
more cteariy Bt stake in his mind. 

In pursuing his gan^, the young man 
often uses a supporting cast of other 
women, at times playing on& off against 
tte other. For examf^, he may CHches- 
trate a situation in whkh he is seen with 
another woman. Alternatively, secure in 
the knowledge that he has other won^ 
to fail back on, he might start a f^t with 
his steady in order to up^ her sense of 
complacency, thus creating a certain 
amount of dynamic tension within the 
relationship, which he tries to use for his 
own advant^. The result is that the 
young woman can begin to doubt her 
hold on the man, which can m turn bring 
about a prec^tous drqp in 1^ self-esteraL 

In these circumstances, the boy may 
take pride in the fool thinks he is 
making of the girl, axKl, wt^ is 
confident of his dominance, hd may work 
to "play th« young woman, **nmning his 
ganw,** making her **Iove'* hint Son^ 
young men, in such instances, will brag 
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that they are ^^playiii^ like a fkkUe,"* 
meaning diat ibey are in full control erf 
tte sstnatkm. Tte ofa^ct bsm^ for the 
fomg man, is to prove "lis tl^ giil^ 
nose q)en," that sl^ is skk wfth love fc^ 
tiioi. go(y » to maneiiv^ 1^ into a 
state (rf blissful enoii^onality with reiar^ 
to himself, showing thstt ste, am! nc^ t^, 
is ^aiiy tte 'N^eak*' number in the 
id^ioi^iip. 

Striking, it is in tl^^ dicon^ances 
that ibc young girl may well becoo^ 
carete^ about Inrth control, whk^ is seen 
by the <^>nunumty, especially the mates, 
as being her respiHi^bility. Dqmiding 
upcm the effective!^ of the boy^ gans^ 
sbc may believe his rap, becoming con- 
vinced that n:^ans what be has said 
about taking care of l^, that iM:r wdfare 
is his primary concent Moreovo*, st^ 
wants desperately to beheve that if she 
becomes pregnant, will marry ter or at 
least be obligated to her in a way he is not 
to otWs be has been *%i^ing with.** 
Perfaa|Mi ail 1^ needs is a little nudge. 

In the^ circumstaiK:es, however, the 
girl thinks little of the job market and job 
pn^pe<^ for the boy. She underestimates 
peer-group influeiKes aiul the dfecA of 
other "^Iwlks** sl^ knows or at teast 
strongly suspects are in his life. She is in 
love, ami she is sure that a chiki axKi the 
profouiul obligation a chiU impl^ will 
make such a strong bond that all the 
otl^ issu^ will go away. Her thinking is 
clouded by the prospect of winning at the 
game of love. Becoming pregnant can be 
a way to fuUUl an oki but persistent 
dream of happiness and bliss. Moreover, 
for numerous women, when the man is 
determined to be unobtainable, just 
having his baby is enough. Often a popu- 
lar aiwJ **fme,'' or physically attractive, 
young man is sought out by a woman in 
hopes that his physical attractiveness will 
grace her child, resulting in a **prize,'' or a 
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beautiful baby. Moreov^, for tl^ ymmg 
w<»ttan, becoming [n^egnant can become 
an imiKntant part of tt^ competition for 
tl^ attratiosys or even dd^nl affection 
ol a young man, a prctfoumi if socially 
short»^ted way of making daim on 
hint 

THE ISSUE OF PREGNANCY 

Up to ti^ pmnt of piegnai^, givoi 
the norms (rf his peer group with regard 
to mate and femate reUtions, the young 
man coukl be char^erized as simply 
n^ssu^ around. Hie f^ <rf pregimnQr 
brings a sudi^ of realism to the 
rdatiomhip between tti^ young man and 
tte youn^ woman* Ufe^attmng events 
have occurred. Hie situation is usually 
perceived as utterty soioia* Sl^ is {Keg- 
nant, and he coukl be l^kl tegatty re- 
sfH^nsibte for the long-term finai^al sup- 
port of the child. In addition, if the young 
c^pte were undear irixHit thdr intmtions 
before, things now may crystallize. She 
may now consider him seriously as a 
miUe. Priorities may now begin to en:^i^ 
in the boy^ mind. He has to make a 
decision whether to claim the child as his 
or to shun woman who for so long has 
been the object of his affections, often for 
reasons of peer*groi^) com:ems. 

To own up to such a pregnancy is to go 
against the peer-group ethic of "^hit and 
run. Otk^r valiK^ at risk of being flouted 
by such an action incliule the subordina- 
tion of women ami fre^om from formal 
conjugal ties, ami in this environm^t, 
where hard economic times are a f^ of 
daily life for many, some young men are 
not interested in **takiii«C9rc of somebody 
else, ''when to do so means having Ic^s. In 
this social context of f^rsistent po\^fty, 
yotmg me^n have come to devalue ibt 
conventional marital relationship, easily 
viewing women as a burden and chiklren 
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as even more so* McKravtr, with 
to sudi rd^onships, a y<Miiig inaa ¥«iite 
no Gome ag I want aiMl go as I please*** 
this 0^etiiig tmfic^taitt peer-grc4ip 
of freedom ami iski^easd^^ Aoc<Mxt- 
ii^y, from tt« per^jective of th» peer 
gnmp, aay siich male4(miate rdatioiidu^ 
shouk} be OB tte man'k tem^ Thus in 
coming to an understanding of tte boy^ 
relalionship with tte gtxi his attitudes 
toward his timited fmandal at»lity ai^ 
his for personal imkpeikteiKTe ami 
freedom should not be um^^estimated. 

AnoU^r im{K)ctant attitiKie of the 
male peer group is that mcMSt giils are 
whores: **If die was fwOdng you, then sl^ 
was fwking everybody ebe." Wtestter 
there is truth to this with respect to a 
particular case, a common working con- 
ception says it is trw about young won^ 
ingem^rai. It is a view with whkA so many 
young men approach femates, relegating 
them to a situation of social ami moral 
deficit- TTte proverbial doubte stamiard is 

<^*kA% ami for any amount of ^xual 
frir i?y, *He wom^n arc more easily dis- 
; > ^ I, in the men. 

i .ley fit;, among the young men and 
vi^mtu 'acre is a fair amount of «xuai 
activity. In this sc^ini . nospbere, am- 
biguity cf paternity c< :i>Ucat^ many 
pregnancies. Mowjovet, in self^lefense. 
ib^ young man often chooses to deny 
fatherhood; few are willing to **own up** 
to a prcgnam:y they can reasonably ques- 
tion. Among their peers, the young ni^ 
gain ready support. Peer-group norms 
say that a man who is ^Hagged" with 
fatherhood has been caught up in the 
nrick bag.'^The boy's first desire, though 
he may know better, is often to attribute 
the pregnancy to soto^one else. 

In these general circumstances, Uie 
boy may be genuinely confused and 
uncertain about his role in tlte pregnancy, 
feeling a great deal of ambivalence and 
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apiH^^^^iMi over his impoidi^i CbIIi^- 
hcNid. If he mts^ {Kto^ ami ^oes 
r«ht"by the giii, his pe«-gnmp likdy will 
n^ativdy laM him a diump, a square, 
or a fm^ If does howevor, ttere 
are few sodal MaKtk»s ai^riied, ami he 
may evm be givm pmnts fm his stand, 
with his peers vkwing him fooling tltt 
motho^ ami ''gettiBg over,** or avoiding 
the trick bag. ^ li^ ttoe may also be 
some amlHvatom, for tl^re is a obtain 
re^rd to be otrtaimd by tbc^ of tte 
group who fatl^diikirm out of wedlock, 
as long as thQT are ncH ""ouight** ami made 
finam^^ re^K>imt^ to siq^nm a family 
on scHn^hing (^her than tl^ own terms. 
Hen^, the boy, in these drcumstanoes, 
may gh^, ami bcnodit sod^y from, mixed 
n^ssages: ocffi to tl^ gid ami perhaps the 
authimties, ami amrtlKf to his peer groiq>. 
Gec^Blty , to resolve his ambtvatem?e and 
appre tension, the boy mi^t at this point 
attempt to discontinue bis relatiof^p 
with the expectant mother, jKuticularly 
as she b^ns to show ctear physical signs 
of pregnancy. 

Upon giving birth, the young woman 
wants badly to identify the father of her 
child, if primarily at the insistence of Ym 
family ami for her own prace of mind. 
When the baby is bom, she may, out of 
desperation, arbitrarily designate a likdy 
young man as the father. As nmtioned, 
tli^ may be genuine ambiguity surrour^ 
ing the identity of tte father. In this 
atmosphere, ttere are often charges and 
countendiarges, with tl^ appointed young 
man usually easing hin»etf from the 
picture over time. There is at times an 
incentive for tte young woman not to 
identify the father even thou^ sl^ and 
the local community know whose baby it 
is. Given that job prospects for young 
black menare solimhed asto beeffectivdiy 
nil, the woman may he better off denying 
that she knows the father, for a check 
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from the wdf are c^Qce is much more 
itepei»iahte than tl^ irr^ular sui^MMt 
paymais oi a qicmdiGally emplojml 
ymith. 

To be sure, ttere are many yoimg men 
who are ^ktcmmod to do by the 
yoiui^ woman, to try out tte role d'hus- 
hmd and fatim, often acceding to the 
woman's^ vkw of the mi^tt^ and woildng 
to establish a family. Sudb yom^ men 
tmd to be th<^ who are only nuoginaSy 
rd^ed to timr peer groups. 11^ temi to 
emerge from nurturing families, and 
reHgious observance plays an important 
rc^ in tt^ir lives. Strikmgly, th^ men 
are usually gainfully oni^yed ami t^ to 
enjoy a deep and abiding r^tionship with 
tl^ young woman that is able to mthstaiKi 
the trauma of youthful pr^naxK^. 

Barring such a resolution, a young 
man may rationalize his marital situation 
as something of a "irap** into which the 
woman tricked him. This viewpoint may 
be seen as his attemi^ to make simul- 
taneous claims on values of the peer 
group as well as those of tte more 
conventional society. As another yoimg 
man said in an intervkw: 

My wife dooe that to me. Before we got 
married* ^hm we our first baby, she 
thought, well, hey, if she had the baby, then 
she got me, you know. And that% tl^ way she 
done n^. [Si^] tbou^ that% gon' trap n^. 
That I^n aQ hers after she dot^ have dm bal^. 
So, a lot of women, they think like that Now» 
I was the type of guy , if I know it was my toby, 
taking care of my baby. My olady [wife], 
she knowed that She knowed that anything 
that was nuKyrmtakiog care ofmii^. This is 
why she probably wouldal mess around or 
nothing, *cause si^ wanted to lock me up. 

In general, however, persu^ing the 
youth to iKicome ""an honest man*" is not 
at all simple. It is often a very comt^ic^ted 
social affair involving cajoling, social 
pressure, and, at times, phj^cal threats. 



An imp<»tant fx^lM in ctetCTiining 
wli^t]^ the boy does rigltf by the giri is 
tl^ ptesraoe tte girl'is f;ttter in the 
home.^ When a ccnq^ b^im to 
date, soom: fatfam wiU tte boy down" 
ami have a ritual talk; miie ffii^ moth^s 
will {day this as well, at tinm more 
aggres^vety thm fathos. C^tain mal^ 
with dominemngdi^K^tkms will, ''as a 
man,'' make unmtstakabte territorial 
dain^ on tte dwetth^ infcmning or 
reminding tte boy thtt **tlus is my bouse, 
I pay tl^ bills here,** and that all activities 
occurring under its roof are his singular 
buMness. In sudi a househoki, the hom« 
has a certain dden^. At issue here 
e^entially are male turf rights, a prindple 
intuiti^y umkxstood the young suitor 
and the fatter <tf the g^. The boy may 
feel a certain frustration due to afelt t^ed 
to balance his dedre to nm his game 
against his fear of tbc giri^ fatter. Yet, 
tte boy is often aUe to identify re^[)ectfiilly 
with tte father, thinking of how he 
himself might tehave if tte shoe were on 
tte other foot. 

UiK>n encountering each otter, both 
"know soEKthing,** that is, ttey know 
that each has a position to defend. The 
young boy knows in advance of a preg- 
nancy that te will have to answer to tte 
girl's fatter and tte family unit more 
generally. If tte giri becon^ pregnant, 
the tey will te likely to treat the 
situation sunmiarily and leave ter. Fur- 
tter, if tte girl has brotters at home who 
are ter approximate age or oUer, ttey, 
too, may serve to inflwnce tte tehavior 
of tte boy effectively. Such men, as weU 
as uncl^ and male cousins, possess not 
only a certain degree of moral authority 
in the^ circumstances but often tte be- 
lievable threat of vioteiu?e and maytem in 

3, See ViTilliaim and Korabhun* Growif^ tq> 
Poor. 
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many ca^. As one boy saki in an 
intervkw: 

The boys IdiHia walch tteysetf more [wten a 
C^ber is pn^ent]. tto«% a Im of that 
going on. Tbe daddy, th^ll down (a^ out 
vic^nce] about them young girte. Theyll hurt 
somdMxty about ttey du#(ter$. Other rela- 
tives, too. Tlwy H all get into it Tte boy know 
ttey don\ want him n^sang over tli«y sister. 
Hiat guy wiU i^xriwbiy take care irf th^ girl 
better than ti» average om out th^ in tl^ 
street 

In such circumstance not only does the 
boy think twice about running his game, 
but the girl often thinks twice about 
allowing him to do so. 

A related im|K>rtant defense against 
youthful pregnancy is conventional 
inner-city family unit. Two parents, to- 
other with the extemled network of 
cousins, aunts, uncles, grandparents, 
nieces, and nephews, can form a durable 
team, a viable supportive imit engaged to 
fight in a most committed manner the 
various probtems confronting so many 
inner-city teenagers, including drugs, 
crime, pregnancy, and social mobility.'^ 
This unit, when it does surviw, teiKls to 
be equipped with a survivor's mentality. 
It has v^^eatt^red a good many storms, 
which have given it wisdom and a certain 
strength. The parents are known in th^ 
community as **strict'' with their children; 
they impose curfews and tight supervi- 
sion, demanding to know their chiWren*s 
whereabouts at all times. Determined 
that their children not become casualties 
of the mner-city environment, these par- 

4. Sec SchuU, Coming up Black; Chartes V. 
Willk and Janet Weinandy, **The Stnicture amf 
CcMnposhion of Troblem'and 'Stable' Familks in a 
Low-In<»me Population," in The Fomity Life of 
Black People, ed, Charles V, WUUe (Columbus, 
OH: Charles E. MeniU, 1970); Eugene Perkins, 
Home Is a Pretty Dirty Street (Chkago: Third 
Work! Press, 1975), 



ents ^^ittiniK tlrar chihirai'^ friends ami 
a^ociates rarduUy, reacting those ^Hbo 
s^m to be good*" em^ouraging 
others who seem to be on tli^ way to 
""amount to son^hii^*' 

In contrast, in them domestic situar 
tions in wfakh ti^re is btit one ^uit — say, 
a woman with two or three teenage 
daugjhtm and with no male {Hi^enoe— 
the di^liog may be viewed by young 
boys, stH^eriidally at ^st, as ^entially 
an unprcrtected Tte local boys wiU 
son^tin^ become attn^rted to the home 
as a chalten^, just to test it out, to see if 
ttey can "^grt ovw," or be siKxessful in 
charming or seducing the won^ who 
reskle there. In such ^ttingg, a man, the 
figure tte boys are piepaied to respect, is 
not there to k^p them in line. The girls 
residing in ttese unprotected situations 
may beconi^ pregnant more quickly than 
those living in situiUions more closely 
Kscmbling nuclear families. A young 
male informant had the following 
conmient: 

I done seen where four purls grow up under 
tteir mama. Tb^ mama turn around and she 
got a job between 3 p.m. and 1! p.m. These 
little kids, now they grow up like this. Mama 
working 3 to H otlock at night They kinda 
raise tteysctf. What thQf know? By the tinw 
they get 13or 14, they trying everything under 
the sua Ai«i they wsCi got nobody to stop 
*em. Mama gone. Cani nobody else tell 'em 
what to do. Hey, all of lern pr^nant by age 1 6. 
And they do it 'cau^ tbey wanta get out on 
they own. They then can get their own baby, 
they get tteir own twelfare] check, they get 
their own apartment. Tbey want to get away 
from mama. They really want to be grown. 

As indicated in the foregoing state- 
ment, a woman may have an overwhelm- 
ing d^ire to grow up, a passage best 
expressed by her ability to "gpt out on her 
own,** In terms of traditional iniKnr-city 
poverty experience, this means setting up 
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oae^ own iK>u^oki, prefiraraBly with a 
^^kkI maa"thimi^ maniage ami 
As indicated previously, some single 
young wxi^ may attenqrt to ao rompl is h 
tim by purpc^y becoming pr^nant, 
I^rfa^ hoping tl^ l^by^ fath^ will 
many hsr mi help to hmUk dream 
of dom^^tk iwpectaWity. At tte san» 
tin^ tlKi:e are an undet^mined number 
erf* young woffl^Uf unimprewd with the 
lot of young sin^ men, who wish to 
estaUish tl^ households on tt^ own, 
without tli^ help or the burden of a man.^ 
It has become increasingly socially »xept- 
able for a young woman to have children 
out of wedkK^k— significantly, with the 
help of a regular welfare check. 

B^usf^ tl^ woman emerges from 
such poor finaiKial circunntances, the 
prospect of a regular welfare dieck can 
seem like an improvement. In this way, 
the social situation of persistent poverty 
affects norms of the ghetto culture such 
as the b^gh va}ue pl^ed on children, thus 
having a significant impact on decisions 
to bear children.^ Hence, among many 
young poor ghetto women, babies have 
become a sought-after symbol of status, 
of passage to adulthood, of being a 
""grown^ woman. In such circumstasces, 
babies can become valued emblems of 
womanhood. Moreover, it is not always a 
question of whether the young girl is 
going to have children, but when. Thus, 
given tl^ young woman^s limited social 
and financial outlook, she may see herself 
as having little to lose by becomii^ 
pregnant and, coinciding with the cul- 
turally reinforced perception, as having 
something to gain. 

5. See the discussion of the mak marnageabik- 
|)ool in Wilson^ Thiiy DisadvartU^d. 

6. Sec Diaoe K. Uwk, "T1» Bl^ Family: 
Socialization and Sex Rok«,** Htyhru 36:221-37 
(1975); Warren Tcnhoiiten, The BU«k Famiiy: 
Myth ami Reality,** Fsychimry, 2:145-73 (1970). 



The reality of pregnancy, however, is 
oftra a bitto* {hIL As i^evioiidy iiHt^^ 
as tte gill bqfpi^ to show of pr^ 
nam^, becoming physkaliy ingger, she 
often the conwction with ber 
althcNigh she may gain tte affirmirtion 
ami support of other won^ who haw 
followed the same p^ m 

In tit^ small, intimate social groups, 
women di^ni^ tteir aftemocm Aorto, or 
soap operas, dhikiien, and sodal 
life, ami tl^ wekoni^ prospective mem* 
hers to tbeir gei^rally supportive gather- 
ings* Interestin^y, althoi^ the women 
tend to deride the imn for tli^ behavior, 
espedally tteir lack of commitment to 
their ^Ifr^nds, at the same time they 
may accommodate sik:^ bdiavior, vkwing 
it as diar^rteristfc of men in their raviron- 
ment. Yet, in tl^ convo^ons, the 
women may draw di^iinrtioos between 
**tbe nothin'** and the '*good man.** TTie 
nothin* is "^a man who is out to use every 
woman he can for himself. He*s somethin* 
like a pimp. Cton*t care 'bout nobody but 
himself.** As one older single mother, 
who now considers her^lf wiser, said in 
an interview: 

I know the difference now between a nothin' 
and a good man. I can I can sn^U him. I 
can tell nothings from the real thing. I can just 
look at a guy son^tin^ you know, tl^ way 
1^ dresses, you know. The way he carries 
himself. The way he acts, the way he talks. 1 
can tell the bulhhitter. like, you know, 
"What% up, baby?** You know. **Whatl5 you 
want to dor A nice guy wouWn^ say, * What^ 
up, tmby? What's goin*on?^ Actin' alt familiar, 
tryin* to give hk? that line. Saying, ••You 
wamia joint? You wan* some blow? You wan^ 
some •cmne?* HoUerin* in the street, you 
know. I can tell 'em. I can just smell lenL 

The good man is one who is considerate 
of his mate and provide for her and her 
children, but at the same time he may run 
the risk of being seen as a pussy in the eyes 
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of tlte wofi^ as well ^ Im peer gpMp. 
Jim issv&wM in tte klea <^ tte g(Kxi 
oiaii timtei$coi» tite aoririva^ postkHi 
of tl^ sqwemi b^ween tfa^fnkkU^ 
class dreams and tte gfa^o reality. As 
cmc^romansaki wilhaiaii^*ThCTeare 
so many skies to the Imi man. We see 
tfa^ espeda% in thb ccunmunity. We ^ 
moit iKd than we do good. I see 
them [imm-dty h^xk giris] ninnii^ o 
tl^ man if hell a wiiiq>, ha-ha.** 

Family supfKNTt is ohm avail^^ for 
tte young pr^nant woman, ttK»i^ n^n- 
hm of ^ family are likely to rranind her 
from tin» to time that sl^ ts ""is^sssed up.^ 
Sim looks forward to tl^ day when siks is 
'^^raij^t*' again, meaning tli^ tin^ wt^ 
st» has ^ven Inrth to tl^ baby ami has 
regaii^ 1^ figure* Her comn^nts to 
others who are not pre^imnt teiKt to 
center wistfully on better days wh^n slw 
was not messed up. As her boyfrknd 
stops seeing her so r^;filarly, sl^ may 
readily attribute this to the family^ nega- 
tive comn^ts about the boy, but abo to 
pregnant state, sayii^ time and again 
that when ""I get strai^t, hell be sorry; 
hell be j^ous thenu*" She knows in a 
sense that her pr^nant stmus is devak^ 
by her family as well as bsr sin^ peers, 
who have the freedom to date and other- 
wise consort with o^n. She may long for 
the day when she will be able to do that 
again. 

When the baby arrives, ho««ver, th^ 
girl fiiKis that social activities contini^ 
to be significantly curtailed. She is often 
surprised by how miK^h time being a 
mother actually takes. In realizing 1^ 
new identity, she may very consciously 
assume the demeanor and manner of a 
grown woman, emphasizing her freedom 
in social relations, her tnde|^ndenee. At 
times, duri!:kg what is really a period of 
adjustn^it to a status, she has to set 
her mother straight about •^telling me 
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wh^ to da** is ufi%^ a tis» 
crth^ f amify n^^ma go ttorag^ a Iteffo- 
ing prooe^ w ttey becon» need to tte 
young wcmian% static wkisii she 
tries on with a v«^ df st(^ ai»i Aarts. 
In fa^ sl^ leaUy is invcrfved in the 
process ctf growii% up. 

Fru^rated by th^ continued curtail- 
n^t of tex sodal a^^ivit^ «pediaQy as 
d^becog^lrfiysfca^rtnt^^ again, tite 
giri may devek^ an intense desire to gA 
hack into the dath% smue, Aooordixi^, 
st^ may foist her chikl-caie responsi- 
bilitks onto 1^ mother ami fonate sib- 
lings, people who tnitiaUy are eagor to 
take mi sudi rote. In time, however, tli^ 
tire, and oti^wise extremely supportive 
relatioi^ can become ^raiml In an 
effort to see h^ daug^ get strai|^t 
again, the young woman"^ mother, often 
in her mid^hirti^ or eariy forties, may 
simply infwmally adopt the baby as 
another one df hssr own, in some cases 
completely usunmig the role <^ mother 
from her daug^hiter . In this iray, the young 
parent^ mother may attmpt to minimize 
the deviance tl^ girl displayed by getting 
pregnant while simuhaneousty taking ^n- 
uine pride in her im^w grandchiki. 



OF ME^ AND WOMEN, 
MOTHERS AND SONS 

The relationship between tte young 
man ard woman uittier^)es a bask change 
during pregnancy; once the baby is bom, 
he or she draws in ott^ social forces, 
most notably the families of the coupte. 
Th^ role of the girl% family has been 
discussed. The role of the boy^ family is 
also important, but in a different way. 
There is often a special bond between a 
mother and her grown son in the commu- 
nity that effectively compete with tl^ 
claims of his girlfriend. The way in whidi 
this situation is resolved has important 
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oms^p^K^es for tl^ family an^ its rela- 
tk»sbip to tte sodal Aiwtui« d tbs 

In mm^ous cases of teraage preg- 
nancy among the poor, the mothCT of the 
boy pkyB a s^snifk^ rote, wfafle the rote 
d'tte fatii^^ if ispit^iit at all, is often 
umterrtMed. Depaidii]^ tte pmcmal- 
ity crftbe w<miaa, 1^ I^rKtical ^^Mdraoe 
in Btdi nuttm, and the ffjV^ f asAy 
sti^i<m, the DKHhe'^ ou^ be 
st^ed or explk^t. At times ste bec<m^ 
quite involved with ^ young woman, 
forming a fem«^ boiu] that becomes 
truly QK^heily, invc^ving g^iidaiK^, pro- 
te^ion, and ccHitrol (tftte young i^maa 

From tte mon^ the mother fiy»is 
out that tt^ young woman h i»qpai^ an 
important i!»ue is whether 1^ knows the 
girl €»r not If the young woman "^n^ns 
son^thing'' to her son, ste is likely to 
know l»r or at least know about 1^, her 
son has spoken of ihs giri. On hiring the 
news %)i the pregnancy, the motter^ 
leaction might be anything from disbelkf 
that her son could be responsible to 
certainty, even before seeing tt^ child, 
that her son is the father. If she knows 
something about tfa^ gpbri% character, sli^ 
is in a petition to make a judgn^t for 
l^rself . Here her relationship with tl^ giil 
before **all this*" h^pcMd corner into 
play, for if she liked l»er, there i* ? great 
chance the boy's mother will side with 
her. The motl^may even go so far as to 
engage in playful collusion against her 
sou, a man, to get him to do right by the 
girl. Here, it must be ren^bered that in 
this economically circumscribed social 
context, particularly from a woman% 
point of view, many n^n are known not 
to do right by their women and children. 
To visit such innersnty settings is to 
oi^erve what appears to be a proliferation 
of small chikiren and won^ with fathers 
and husbands largely absent or playing 



thdr I^-ttn^. Tfa^GCH^c^mtom 
help to in son^ context tl» sjgnili- 
cance erf tli« oKHhwIs rote in iNmmmog 
how sttoo^dul tlM girl win be in trnving 
tl^bc^daim and take some re^mmbyity 
for herduki. 

For in this rote, the mcrth^ is usually 
constraii^, at least initially, becmise sfaei 
is often umm ^nAm^im ter son tms 
actually firtfa^ned tim dukt. Ste may, 
however, be cai^ abwA slK>wii^ 
doubt, thinkittg th^ wh» the b^ ar- 
rive, ste will be abte to teU*in aminute** 
wh^h^ ter son is tlK fath^; Hms during 
tiie pr^iai^, the moth^ erf tte young 
man n^oiffily waits, wmictering nether 
1^ son will be btamdd for a jm^naocy 
not of his doing or whetter stiff will really 
be a grandmother. In fttt, the wbote 
family, InHh the boyls and ti^ giri^ is 
often an extended family-in-waiting, 
sodally organised around tte ^a that 
tl^ **truth*' will be to^ when the baby 
arrives. Untess tl^ partis are very sure, 
marriage, if agreed to at all, may be 1^ 
off until after the birth of tte t^by. 

When the baby arri^, r^ plans may 
be carried out, but often on the condition 
that tl^ chiki pass^ familial inspection* 
Tte young man hin^self, th^ presun^ 
father, geiu^y lays low in ti^ weeks 
after the baby% birth. He imtalfydoes not 
visit the bai^^ mott^r in tl^ hosfntal on 
a regular basis; he may come only oiK:e, if 
at alL In an effort to make a paternal 
conMction between the child and father, 
some mothers name the baby after the 
father, but, by itself, this strategy is 
seldom effective. 

In a number of cases of doubtful 
paternity, tte boy'fe mother, sister, aunt, 
or otli^ femate relatives or dose family 
friends may form informal visiting com- 
mittees, charged with going to see the 
baby, although sometimes the baby is 
brou^t to thom. This kind of familial 
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mspecttiHi is often surr^ititiowi mi usii- 

mmt of tl» girt <^ fa^ own faimly. Tte 
v^tii^ commktee may go the 
giri'is house in sh^ with a ffmg 
now, tte motl!^ amnl^ tin^ aod a 
frteml still another. Sodal ptewantrtes 
notwitl^tamHogp tte oli^ is always tt^ 
same: to see if the bal^ ^'bc^mgs'* to tte 
tey it is said to. TypksJiy, after siKdi 
vbits, these women will compw ncrt^ 
comn^tii^ on tltt l»by Is f(»tw^ sqdng 
whom the baby favois. Some will Iriuit 
right out, ••Ain^ m way thafi John^ 
l»by«" Ptople may disagree, ami ad^I^ite 
may oisi^ In tte cmmnuttity , tte^ kteotity 
of tte baby^ father becoa^s a hot topic 
<rf conversation. The vfewpcnnts haw 
much to do with who tte giri is, whett^ 
sl^ is a **good giri"" or Ij^i girt" or 
whether st» has been accepted acd taken 
in by tlte hoy's family. If tte giri is wdl 
int^rated into the family, doubts atout 
paternity may even be slowly put to rest 
with nothing more being s^ about it. 

As previously indicated, the woid carry- 
ing the most weight in this situation, 
however, is often that of tl» boy^ mother. 
The following account of a young man is 
retevant: 

I had a lady telling me that she had to check 
out a baby that was supposed to be her 
gramibaby , She said ste Imi a young girl that 
wastryingtoputababy on ter son, so ate said 
she fixing to take tte baby aiKl see what blood 
type the baby is to matdJ it with ter son to see 
if be tte d^y. "Cai^e ste said ste know te 
wasnt the daddy. Ami ste told the girl that, 
but tte girl was steady trying to stick tte baby 
on ter son. Ste hi^i cl^ked out the babyls 
features and everything. She knowed that the 
Wood type wasnt gon* match or nothing. So, 
the young giri just left alone. 

If the child very clearly physically 
favors the alleged father, there may te 
strong pressure for the boy to claim th« 



chiU atKl ^^proiu:h tte attei^taitt re- 
^HHisibttitks. Tim may take a year m 
more, as tte resemUs^ may not te 
initio so &^^axmL Bkit ^i^ra crthets 
b^in to make commrats such ^ Ul* 
Tontmiy look like Maurke ^ him 
out hk sirittmg ima^l** tte boy'b 
nKrther may inf cmmOy »io{it tte ddkl 
mto ho" extorted family «d si^ial f<»: all 
oth» family mmbers to do tte same. 
Ste nmy see tte diikl on a regukr ba^ 
ami a spedsi rel^omhip with 

tte diikl^ motl^. Becau^ of tte sodal 
acknoiriedgment by tte tey% mcrtho' of 
her sonis paternity, tte tey him^ is 
bound to ^:oeirt tte dbiki as his own. 
Even if te does not claim tte chiM l^ally, 
in tte face of tte evideiK?e te will often 
claim tte diild in tte sen^ of ""having 
son^thing to do with hinL** As oi^ 
informant sakl: 

If Uie teby look just like him, te steukl admit 
to hiwlf that that's his. Son^ guys have to 
wait \il the b^ grow up a little to sec if tte 
baby gon' look like him Tore ttey fmally 
realize that was his%. Because yours ^oukl 
look like you, you know, should have your 
features and image. 

Here tte young man informally ^knowl* 
edging paternity may feel that pressure to 
"take care of his own.** 

But due to his limited employment and 
general lack of money, te **c»n only do 
what te can** for his child. In such 
circumstances, many young men will 
enact tte role of tte part-tune fatter. In 
self-consciously attempting to fulfill this 
role, the young man may te spied on 
streets of tte inner-city community with a 
box of **Pamper5,** the name u»ed as a 
generic term to refer to all disposable 
diapers, or cans of Simile liquid baby 
formula, in his arms, on his way to see his 
child ami its mother. As tte child ag^, a 
bond may develop, as tte young man 
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may take tte duki, if it is a boy, for a 
haircitf dH^I^Hiig f siKies or clcttl^ 
He msy ff^ the woman token ain€Hmts 
of moi^. Sodi support symbtriizes a 
fath» providing fcH* ddkL In £^ 
bowev^, the suj^KHt oftra comes only 
spor»lkaUy axMi» imiN>rtaaUy, in ex- 
diai^ for ti)« womaa'^ favOTS, be they 
social o€ ^ual The woman^ stippott 
may thm depend upon the largess of tl^ 
yoin^ man aiKi may fuiKtion » a nMai» 
(rfber (xnttroL 

Wtei ami if the woman "^gets papers** 
on the man, or l^atizes his relation^iip 
to the ehiki, she may si^ for regular 
support, what peopk of the community 
call ''going downtown on him.^ If fa^ 
case is successful, tte young wxi^ per- 
sonal invcrfven^t in the making ctf sup- 
port payments to the diild may be elim- 
ioated: his child support payn^ts may 
be simjrfy deducted from his salary, if he 
has 01^. Sometimes the incentive for 
getting papers may emerge in the young 
woman% mind when aiKi if the young 
man obtains a "^good job,** particularly 
one with a major institution that ixKdudes 
family bemfits. While sporadically em- 
ploy^, ti^ youth may have h^ no 
pn^>lem with papers, but wten he obtains 
a good job, he may be sermi with a 
summons. In some ca^, particularly if 
the young man has two or three children 
out of wedlock by two or three different 
women, young n^n lose the incentive to 
work at swh good jobs when to do so 
only ensures that much of tt^ir pay will 
go to son^ne else* In the case of one of 
my informants, after tl^ mothers of his 
four children f ot papers on him and he 
began to see and le^ of his moi^y , he 
quit his job and returned to the street 
comer. 

There are conditions under which tt» 
male peer group will exert pr^ure on 
one of its members to admit paternity. 



Most inqmtant is that tteie be no ann 
l»guity mtli^grcmpnmiib^* own minds 
i» to tl^ bal^'b filter. This b Mtidrfkted 
on th« b^ erf tte M>y% feabnes. Wten 
it is c^r that the baby resCTibtes a peer- 
groi^) n^nber, the othm nuy ^rragiy 
urge him to daim it asKi go cm to Mp the 
mmi^finaidiatty. If tte young n^faib 
to claim tte h'^by, j^joup members may 
do it ti^msetves >^ puMidy sssod^ing 
him with the child, at tin^ teawig him 
about his cooi^ction with tte mc^her 
and his failure '^o take care of what is 
his.^ As one informant said: 

My imrtmls [fr^nd^] girlfriend came up 
pr^nanL And ste say it% his, but not sure. 
He waitin* on tte baby« wmtin* to see if the 
tmby kK>k like him. I tdl him, ""Man, if that 
baby look just Uke you, then it wm yours! 
Ha-ha*"* He ju^ kinda Uke just waitin*. He 
aint ciaimin* naw, saying t!^ toby ain*t his. I 
keep tellin* him, **If that baby come out 
looking just tike you, tten it gon be yours, 
partner, And tbm [on the comer] all of *em 
will tefl him, **M8n, thatis yo* baby.** Tteyll 
tell him. 

While the peer group may ur^ its 
members to take care of ti^ babies, they 
stop short of urging them to marry the 
mothers. In general, young tr^n are as- 
sumed not to care about raising a family 
or being a part of one. Some of this lack 
of support for marriage is due to tl^ poor 
employment prospects, but it also may 
have to do with the general distrust 
they have of woraea As my informant 
continued: 

They don't even trust her that they were the 
only one she was dealing with. That's s lot of 
it. But ti^ boys just be gettin' away from it [the 
value of a family] a whole lot. They doni want 
to get tied down by talkin* about playing 
house, ha-ha, what they call it nowadays, ha- 
ha Yeah, ha-ha, they saying they aint playing 
bouse. 
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In a great number of cas^ peer gr(H^> 
or so^ tte boy will scih) tl^ giil oo her 
way ev»i if st^ is carrying a iMU>y 
knows is his owa Tl» yoiti^ man very 
oftra lacks a deep feding f<»r a fmale 
chikiren as a family unit He often does 
nol want to (mt up with marrM life, 
wfaidbi he sees as life with a woman who 
will have somethmg to say about how he 
^^ends his time. Thb ^mphi^k oa "ire^- 
dom^ is gei^rated and supported in large 
part by tb& peer grcmp itsett Even if a 
man agrees to marriage, it is usually 
considered to be only a trial. After a few 
months, many young husbamls have had 
enou^. 

This desire for freedom, whkh the 
peer group so si^ces&fuUy nurture is 
deeply rootwl in the boys. It is, in f«:t, 
often nothing fess than the de»re to 
perpetuate the situation they in their 
mothers* hon^. A son is gemrally well 
bonded to his mother, something ii^ 
motl^ tends to emx>urage from birth. It 
may be . ' at sons, particularly the eklest, 
arc groomed in this way to function as 
surrogate husbaiKis because of the com- 
monly high rate of family dissolution 
among poor blacks.^ 

With respect to family hfe, so many 
young boys really want what they consider 
an optimal social situation. In the words 
of peer-group members, they want it all: 
they want a **main squeeze,** or a steady 
and reliable femafe partner who mimks 
tlw role played by their mothers in their 
original families, a woman who wiU cook, 
clean, and generally serve them with few 
questions about the **ladies''they may be 

The Case of the I^k Fandfy(Sesi^ York: Columbia 
University Press, 1975); Perfcif^ Home Is a Pretty 
Dirty Street; Garth L. Mangum and Steptoi F. 
Seninger, *'Glwtto Life Styles and Youth Empioy- 
rocnt,** in dming of Age in //^ Gt^ta (BahimoR^, 
MD: Johns Hopkins Univmity Pre^ 1978). 



seeing and even tess to say alnwt tteir 
mate frkiKfe, n» young man hsm gcovm 
Kcu^oiMd to the good tKM»<o<Aed 
the smm coisqwiy oS bk famty 
in wfaidi his f^l^ was ^gely ^^ott mid 
thus unaUe to teU him to do. He 
was his own b(m, e^idti^ rai^t^ 
himself, with tfa^ of \m pea group 
and pexii^ any aduh who would listra 
tHrtnotin^m. Manyctf^yra^n^ 
have f(md ifi^oioras the si^u^ioQ 
in wh^ ttey grew v^. For an uncto- 
termii^ number, such a life is t<K} mw:fa 
to give up in exchange for tbc ^^pttsbkm 
of being tkd down to om Isdy, ldkls» bitti, 
md all tb^** In this sense, the young 
man'ls home utuation with his moti^ 
<x)mpetes quite eflfoi^vely with the hwse- 
hold he environs with a wcmian niiom b» 
do& not fully trust and whom his peer 
group is fuU^ prepared to disoedit 

Now that he is grown, the young man 
wants niiat h£ had growing up plus a 
number of ladi^ on the side. At the same 
tin^, be wants his male fronds, whom he 
isr^uiredto impr^ in ways that may be 
inconsistent with being a good family 
man. As tl^ young men from the start 
have little faith in marriage, little things 
can inspire ttem to retreat to thdi m(^ 
ers or other famili^ they may have left 
behind. Some speml tl^ time going % 
back and forth between two famili^; 
their marriage seems not to be working, 
they may easily ditch it and their wife, 
although perh^ keeping up with ihc 
children. At all tin^ tli^ must show 
others that they nm the family, that they 
*Vear the pants.** This is tl^ cause of 
many of the domestic fights in t)^ gt^o. 
When there is a question of authority, the 
doHKistic situation may run into serious 
trouble, often resulting in the young 
man*^ abandoning tt^ idea of marriage 
or of **dealing'' uith onlv one woman. To 
**hook up with a womwu, to marry her, is 
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to ghe ber Iken^ to ham something to 
say abo^ what **youVe ddng, or where 
yottVe going, <^ wtoe ymi beea** F<k^ 
many yrang men, sudi invohnm^it on 
tte w(»Ba&l5 isian^riy un^peptabte. 

In oid^mmQg to have it all, many 
nmi becomet in efifwt, part-time fati^ 
£ikI part-time husbands, ^eing women 
m& chtkiren on tteir own tenns, when 
tl^ Imve t!» time, ai»i nuikiiig symbolic 
pnrdi^esfcKrtfaediiklrenL In tt^ry, the 
p^-tim^ fatter is abte to r^ain hk 
freedom white having hmited commit- 
n^nt to the woman and tli^ Uttte ones 
**calHi% me daddy." In many instaroes^ 
the man does not mimi putting up with 
tte children, given his gercrally limited 
rote in dnki rearing, but he does mind 
putting up with tte woman, who is seen 
as a significant threat to his freedom, as 
someone with a say in how he runs his 
life. As one informant commented about 
marri^e: 

Naw, they [young men] getting away from 
that. They ain\ going in for thai *c»iMe they 
want to be free. Now, see, I ended up getting 
marrad. I goi a whole lot of boys ducking 
that Untess this is managed, it ain^ no good. 
My wife deans, takes care o' tte hou». You 
got a IcK of guys, they donH want to be deanin* 
no hoise, and do tl^ things you got to do in 
ti^ hou^. You need a girl th^ to do it If you 
get one, shell slow you down. Tte guys don\ 
wsnt iL 

Unless a man wouk! be able to handle his 
wife so that she would put few constraints 
on him, he may reason that be had better 
stay away from marriage. But as imikated 
earikr, with a generalized sense of increas- 
ing iiklependence from men, flnaiKiial 
and ott^, there may be fewer won^ 
who allow themselves to be so bamited. 

As jobs become increasingly scarce for 
young bl^k men, their roles as bread- 
winrm and trmiitional husbands decline. 
The notion is that with money comes a 



ootain control ami »giy in tte domestic 
situatiim. Whtimrt moasy or many 
men are incmeasiQ]^ imaUe to '^lay 
houte** to tteif own wtisfaction, It is 
much eaak^ asid mtcm fim, wtm say, to 
stay home and *take catc of mama,"* 
wti^ taidng aire coim^ cf'^gimg 
some change for room and board,^»srting 
good food wten pm»ble, and bms^ able 
*^ cmo^ as I want to awi to go as I 
ple^.** Given the preset state o( the 
economy and th« way in iidik^ ibs 
ecxmomyafifectstl^employmaitsituMion 
of young \A&ck men, sik^ an i^ses^nent 
of th^ dcHnestic outlook ^peai^ in 
many rrapects ^q)tive. The pe« group, 
largely with pcK>r employn^ prospects, 
has nurtured asKi $up{K>rted tl^ kiea of 
freedom aikl indepeikteo^ from family 
life, in which one wouki haw to face bills 
and a woman having a say in on^^ 
affairs. From an economic and social 
standpoint, it seenB very attractive for 
the young man to stay home with mama, 
to maintain his freedom, and to have a 
string of ladies, some of whom contribute 
to his fmandal support. 



CONCLUSION: SEX, POVERTY, 
AND FAMILY UFE 

In conclusion, the basic factors at 
work here are youth, ignorance, the 
receptivity of the culture to bab^, and 
the young male% Tm>xi to proving his 
manhood through sexual conqu^ that 
often r^ult in pregnai^^. These factors 
are exacerbated by tl^ imp^ of present 
economic conditions and persistent pov- 
erty on the inror-city community. 

In the present hard economic times, a 
primary concern of many in^r-city resi- 
dents is to get along finam^ially as best 
they can. In the poor^ communities, the 
primary sources of mor^ include low- 
paying jol^, crime, including drugs, and 
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puUk assistance. Sotx of tte most (ks- 
per^ people devise a erf con* 

fu^Mce gan^ tt^ otqect of whkh is to 
separate otters from tl^ moiKiy. A 
number of men, marri^ and singfe, 
incorporate tbdr ^xual lives into their 
more feneralised efforts Bt economic 
survival. Many wili seek to •*puU** a 
woman with diiklren on welfare mainly 
tecause she usually has a special i^ed fi^- 
mate company, time on hsr hmi&^ aiHi a 
steely iiK^ome, As ttey work to establish 
their relationships, they play rok$ not 
unlike tte roles playc^d in the young 
male's to get over sexually with a 
female. There is simply a more clear 
economic nexus in many of these cases, 
for when tte woman receives her dieck 
from the welfare department or momry 
from oti^r sources, she may fiml terself 
giving up a part of it just to obtain or 
retain male company axui interest 

Tte gnomic noose constricting so 
much of ghetto life encourages both men 
and women to attempt to extn^ maxi- 
mum persona) benefit from sexual relation- 
ships. Tl^ dreams of tte middte-class life- 
styk nurtured by young ini^-city women 
become thwarted in the f^ of the harsh 
socioeconomic realities of tte ghetto. 
Young men without job prospers cling 
to the support offered by their peer 
groups and their mothers ami shy from 
lasting relationships with girlfriends. In 
this situation, girls and iMjys alike scram- 
ble to take what they can from each 
other, trusting not in each other but often 
in tl^ir own ability to trick the other into 
giving them something that wili establish 
or perpetuate their version of the good 
life, the best life they feel they can put 
together for themselves in the iimer-dty 
scNnal environments 

It is important to remember the age of 
the people we are talking about; these arc 
kids— mainly 15, 16, and 17 years old. 



Their bodks are mature, tmt tbsy are 
eoKrtionaltK inunature. Tbe^ and 
boys crftoi do n<rt t»¥e a v«y ^ar m^cm 
of the Icmg-tCTA ccH^eqt^io^ of tixax 
behavior, ami they have few tn^twoithy 
role modds ^'ho mi^ imtruct tl^n. 

The Kxua! co<tes of ini^-dty 
youths may mH di£ftf fuinimi^taity 
from th«e exfnes^ by youi^ pcofk of 
otho^ imial Kttings. ^ the Mxsal, eco- 
nomk^ and pmonai cmtseqtmioes of 
adol^cent ^xual conduct vary pro- 
fouiKliy for dififieient sodal ciasm. Like 
^otesoo^ ctf a&dasses, ini»<^ty youtlto 
are subject to intense, hard-to-control 
urges am! imjmlslvaKSs, Sexual rdatiras, 
exploitative and otl^rwbe, are common 
among middle^class teenagers as well, but 
middte-class youths take a strong interest 
in tt^ future ami know what a pr^namsy 
can do to derail that future. In contrast, 
the gl^to miolescent sees no future to 
derail, no hope for a tomorrow very 
different from today, hence, little to lose 
by having an out-K>f-wedlock child • 

Another difference between middle- 
class and pwT youths is tNrir tevel of 
practii^ education. The ignorance of 
inner-city girls about their bodies is star- 
tling to the middle<laM observer. Many 
have only an abstract notion of where 
babies come from and gerorally know 
nothing atK)ut tmth control until after the 
birth of their first child, aiui son^times 
not even then. Parents in this culture arc 
extremely reticent alK)ut discussing sex 
and birth control with tMr children. 
Many mothers are ashan^ to 'Haik 
about it** or feel ti^y are in no position to 
do so, as they behaved like their daughters 
when they were young. Education thus 
becomes a conmiunity health problem, 
but most girls come in contact with 
community health services only when 
they become pregnant, sometimes many 
months into tt^ir pregnancies. 
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c^t^e csisrge from a fiindanicatehst 
reiigkiiis c»kistaticm and imictke a pro- 
life i^iiUOTOf^y, AtKHtioii is Ui^rdmie 
t^u^ sot an optioiL^ New life b som^ 
tiffi» chan^learized as a ^'heavcsly gift,^ 
as infant h veiy sami to tte young 
wcmiea, fflKi the eiitraded uii»-^ity fan^ 
^l^jeara always abte to audce do smi^how 
with anotto* baby. In community, a 
tHfth is usually m^ with gmA prai^ 
f^aixltess of its dicun^tam^es, aiKt the 
(^ikl is genuinely valued. Sudi ready 
sodal approval works against numy ef- 
forts to avoid an out-(tf-wedlock tmth. 

In fact, in cokl econonm: tenm, a baby 
can be an asset. The severe economic 
»tii^ioQ in tt^ inmr city is without a 
doubt tb& singjte mo^ important f^or 
bdiind exploitative sex ax»i out-of^ii^- 
lock babies. With the dearth of well- 
paying jobs, public a^istance is oik of 
the few reliable sources of money in the 
community, ami, for many, drugs is 
another. Tte most desperate peopte thus 
feed on one anotl^r. In tl^se circum- 
stances, babies aiKl sex are us^ by some 
for income; women receive moi^y from 
welfare for having babies, and n^ some^ 
times act as prostitutes to pry the money 
from tte women. The community seems 
to feed on itself* 

The lack of ^inful employment oppor- 
timities not only keeps tl^ entire com- 
munity in a pit of poverty, but it also 
deprives young men of the txm onai 
An^rican way of proving their manhood, 
namely, supporting a family. They must 

8. SceWmiamGibson,*Tl^Qufl«icnofLegW 
nuwry," in Fmnily l^e and Moralty (Lanham, MD: 
University Pim of America, 1^), pp. 41-54; kim, 
Tbe AUqsed Weakness in tte Black Family StnK> 
lure," in ibid., pp. 55-73; Hallowell Pope, *Negit>- 
White DifferexKXs in Dedsions Regarding Klegit- 
imale Children,'* Jomud of Mmri^^e mui the 
FflmtfF. 31:75^4(1969). 



thus prove tl^ manhacxl ui otli^ ways. 
C^tmi sex with as nomiy wraraoi as 
possibte, impr^natiBg one m* mcHe^ bsA 
gating ttem to ""haw your lKdiy"taings a 
boy the ultimate in estegn finm his peers 
and makes him a **maiL'* Casual sex is 
ttetdixe not so c^ual iHit is £rai]^ with 
social signifk«ncie for the boy i^ 
iittte or no h(^ of achkving financial 
stabiltly ami so can have no sen^ of 
hin^df as caring fw a fasmly. 

The noshing of t}^ f otm can be 
c^arly ^ea Adotesoents, tnq^>ed in pov- 
erty, fgiK>rant of tl^ k>ng4enn come- 
qu^^M of thdr behavior tmt aware of 
tl)« immediate b»e£tSf «^;age in a mating 
^une. The giri has ter dream of a family 
and a home, of a good man who will 
provide for \m amt her future chikhen. 
Hie boy, knowing he cannot be that 
family man becauwhe has no job ami no 
prospects yet imdingto have sex with tte 
girl in order to achieve manhood in the 
eyes of his i^er group, preteiKis to be the 
good man and convince 1^ to give him 
sex and perhaps a baby. He may then 
aband on her, and she realizes that he was 
not tl^ good man after all, but a nothing 
out to exploit her. The boy has received 
what !^ wanted, but the ^ teams that 
she has received something, too. Tt^ 
baby may enable her to receive a certain 
amount of praise, a steady welfare check, 
and a measure of iiKiependence. Her 
family often helps out as best Uiey can. As 
she t^corn^ oUer ami wiser, ste can use 
her income to turn the tables, attracting 
the interest of her original man or other 
men. 

In this inncr-dty culture, people gen- 
erally get marri^ for **love** and So have 
something*'' This mind-set pre^pposes a 
job, the work ethic, ami, peihaps most of 
all, a persistent sense of hope for, if not a 
modicum of belkf in^ an econonoticfuture. 
When these social factors are present, the 
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mox^ wretd»d db^s^s d th« pcHtrat 
jmseoted bqffn to to^ tlmr fwoe, 
^mty bc^Hiimg i^utraUzed. Birt for so 
jmay of U^^se who are ca^t^t up in the 
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we^ €d fm»rteirt v^ma |Kyvdly and 
beamieimwDdixKrth^«Kifi^tife»r^ 
is littte iK>pe fw a ^knI jcri» airi €¥m te^ 
fw a futinc ctf coiiv^^cmai famity life* 
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Employment and Marriage among 
Inner-City Fathers 

By MARK TESTA. NAN MARIE ASTONE, 
MARILYN KROGH, and KATHRYN M. NECRERMAN 

AKTRACT: This Bitkk uses data from tbs Urban Povraty and Family 
Structure Survey of mner<ity re^mts in Chu^^lo examine tte effect ctf 
erni^oyiwnt on tte Ukelihood that sing^ fatte^^rry. Our itsutts show 
that empbyed f adKn are twkse as fikdy 1^ mnffiin^ 
motfa^ of their first chiW. Thei» results run omlmy to Oiarfes Murray^ 
ai]guniem that welfare dkcourages emfrioyed, iow-^^ 
ing. Tl^ aitcoDsistem with WilUam JuHra 

in male joblessjom is linked to rise in i^m-^narrkd pamitbood in tl^ 

inner dty. Our analysis also shows thttcoupks art more 1^ 

ibc woman is a hi^ school graduate. In this peculation, tte eohai^ed 

earnings potential of a woman iiKseases, nm ctea:eases, tte Ukdi^>od of 

marriage. This result is iiKx>imtent with tte hypotte^ that tte ckxser a 

woman'li eanmigs potential is to a nm^, tte less likely ^ 

Neither empioyn^t nor ediKation fully accounts S<x tis£ rmal and ethnic 

differences we ol^erve in the marriage rates <rf fathers in im 
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SINGLE-MOTHER families are 
amcmg tte mc^ ecoiKmiinIfy viili^" 
al^ groups in tte United States, Tfa^ 81^ 
more Ukdy than c^r families to be 
poor, to be de{^iKient en welfare, ami to 
live in inner-city neighborhoods. Their 
numbers have grown dramatically during 
the past two deci^€». Concern over the 
association between poverty and family 
structure has ted {KiUcymakers and re* 
searchers to examii^ ti^ economic and 
social changes related to tl^ growth in the 
number of singte-mott^r families. 

Of cour^, for every child of a single 
mother there is also a father. Yet we 
know little about the factors leading to 
single fatherho<xl in the ini^r city, A lack 
of appropriate data has hampered our 
understaiKiing in several ways. Fu^ there 
is little detailed fertility and marital data 
about men. Consequently, fathers are 
often left out of analyses of or'^parent 
family. Second, researchers often lack 
sufficient numbers of respondents for 
whom parenthood pr«?ed» marria^. 
This leads their focusing on marital 
separation and divorce— the more typical 
middle-class experience— rather than on 
the decisions leading to an out-of-wedlock 
birth. Third, proportionately fewr whites 
than blacks have low incomes and live in 
poor neighborhoods. As a result, it is 
difficult to distinguish the effects of race 
from those of class or neighborhood. 
Fourth, although Hispanics are a sig- 
nificant and growing presence in the 
inner city, surveys rarely sample Hispanics 
by national origin. Mexicans, Puerto 
Ricans, and other Hispanic groups arc 
lumped together even though their experi- 
ences and characteristics arc distinctive. 
Our purpose in this article is to redress 
these gaps in research on single fathers by 
examining the fertility and marital exi^ri- 
ences of a sample of inner-city Chicago 



residents. We examii^ tl^ infliK^nsse <d 
eronomk vari^iks and race or ethnicity 
on whether m^ tegitimate piemarhaUy 
conceived Wrths or marry tte motl^ <rf 
their first child after the chiW\ Inrth, 
Following a review of the lito^ture, we 
describe our data, dependent vaiiaUes, 
and sampte^te^on effe(^. Next, we 
dc^be tl^ statistical models and meth- 
ods used in our analyds, and tl^n r^rt 
the findings. Our discussion draws out 
the implications of these findmgs for 
several re«ent theories of poverty and 
family formation and sugpsts directions 
for future analyses. 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

Ethnic variation in levels of single 
parenthocKi has become a central issue in 
most discussions of the umierclass. Even 
though the percentage of motlK;r-only 
families has risen as sharply for whites as 
for blacks, there are significant racial 
differem^ both in the absolute levels and 
in the processes of becoming single par- 
ents. Most whites become single parents 
through marital breakup, while most 
blacks become single parents by having 
children before they marry. ^ In 1985, for 
example, 60 percent of black births were 
to unmarried mothers compared to 15 
percent of white births,^ Most of these 
out-of-wedlock births were to never-mar- 
ried mothers. 

Blacks arc more likely than whites to 
t^come never-married parents for several 
reasons. Among them are a younger age 

r Irwin Garfinkel and Sam S. McLanahan, 
Single Mothers and Children: A Sew Ameri- 
can Dilemma (Washington, DC: Urban Institute 
Press, \m). 

2. U S, Department of Commerce, Bureau cf 
the Census, Statistical Abstract of tfw United 
States: 1988 (Washington, DC: Government Print- 
ing Office J 9«7). 
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at sexual ioiti^oii,^ Uwct of contra- 
oeftim ms^^ mi loy^ nUes ctf ^{itima- 
tk>it' B^cks are abo less likdy than 
whites to many after tte chiki^ birtfau^ 

Althoi^ sctQ^ attention has been 
paki to ^iltural dififermoes,^ ejqdamUions 
for rmial disparitks in marriafe toid to 
emi^iasiz^ economk variables,^ Research- 
ers have focn^ on three key fw^tors: 
welfare, tl^ joblessness of males, ai^i the 
economb iiu}epemiei»?e of won^ 

Oiartes Mun^y^ book^ losing (^tH^ 
conteiKis that the propOTtion of out-of- 
wedtock births has risen because welfare 
rewards low-income parents for avoidii^ 
marria^,* Arguing within a **rational 
choice** frameworit, he asserts that low- 
incon^ parents have abandoi^ tti» tndi* 
tional nonns of family formation in order 
to maximi^ their joint iiK^on^ under 
existing welfare eiigibiUty rutes. He argi^ 

Sandra L Hoflhth^ Joan R, Kahii, and 
WemJy Baldwin, •^Premarital Sexual Ac^ivHy atm>ng 
U.S. Teena^ Women over the Past Three Dec- 
ades,** Fmnily Fiaming Ferspecffves. l9(2):46-53 
(!9S7). 

4. ChmtmeA.Eachii3ch,'^ntn»?eptivePr^- 
tke among An^rican Women« I971-I982,'*/am//j 
P&mning Perspecdws, I6(6):253-59(I978). 

5. Martin OXTonneU and Maurice J. Moore, 
**Thc Legstimmry Status of First Births to U.S. 
Women Aged 15-24, Family Fkmni/^ 
Ferspectives, 1^1): 16-25 (1980), 

6. Martin OXTonneU and Carolyn C. Rogers, 
"Out-of-Wedlock Births, Premaritai Pregnancies 
and Their Effect on Family Formation and Dissolu- 
tion," Family Plannit^ Perspecdy^s, 16(4): 1 57-^2 
(1984). 

7. Nicholas Lcmann, **Th€ Origins of the 
Vtid€Tc\mir Ailanik Monthly, 257:31-61 (1986). 

8- Ch^ksiAumy, Losing Ground: American 
Social Policy, 1950-1930 {New York: Basic Books, 
1984); William Julius Wilsor, Tfe Truly Disad- 
vmiaged: The Inner City, (he Un^krclass, and 
Public Policy (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, mi): Reynolds Farley, "After the Starting 
Line: Blacks and Women in an Uphill Race,** 
Demography^ 25{4)r 477^95 (1988). 

9. Murray, Losing Ground. 



that since the mki'1960s, vid^ the Great 
Society wdfare p(rfidei were h^tuted^ 
low-income parents have intentionaliy 
avoided marriage so that the mcHher 
couki continiK to collKt Aid to Familkss 
with Ikj^tKlent Chiklren even if tl^ 
fatter were employed* As long as the 
couple lives to^tter without marri^, 
the wage eaminp of the fatto* are not 
ircluded in the cateulalion of ti^ family^ 
eligibility for Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children. Hius in tte ai^iKe of 
vigorous paternity determination and 
chiki support enforcement, the rational 
choice for a low-iiK^ome couple is to live 
together unmarried. 

In The Duly IHsadvantaged, William 
Julius Wilson dismisses Murray^ argu- 
ment as inconsistent with welfare and 
illegitimdcy trends after 1972. <^ Instead, 
he argues that recent trends and racial 
differences in levels of never-married 
parenthood reflect more traditional con- 
cerns over whether a potential husband 
can provide a steady income. If the father 
n stably employed, Wilson argues, then a 
couple with a child or expecting a child 
view marriage as fmancLdUy viable; other- 
wi^, they are likely to remain unmarried. 

According to figures compiled by Wil- 
son and Neckerman, black women face a 
shrinking pool of stably employ^, or 
"^raarria^ablc^x len. ^ ^ Trends in jobless- 
ness, incarceration, and mortality show 
that the number of employed bl^k men 
per 1 00 black women of the same age has 
decreased over the past twenty years. 
Trends in employment and family struc- 

10. Wilson, Truly Disadvantaged. 

11. William Julius Wilson and Kathryn M. 
Neckerman, **Poverty and Family Struetimj: llie 
Widening Gap between Evidence and Public Policy 
Issues," in Fighting Poverty: What Works and 
^^Tiat Doesn V, cd. Sheldon H. Danziger and Daniel 
H, Weinberg (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1986). 
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turc, tl^ argi^, support tbc hypcAbsm 
that tt^ ri^ of i^ver-marrad parent- 
hood among blacks U directly rdated to 
ixK^n^iQg black mak j<ri^»a^s$. Fur- 
ther, indirea enqnikal sui^H^rt for an 
economic argument cm be found in both 
historkal and ctoiK%r^>hic reseaidi* His- 
torically, outHrf'-iii^dlock birtl^ become 
more (X)nunon diuing periods of eco- 
nomic dtslocatioa^^ Demografrfiers also 
report that unfavorabte economic a>ndi- 
tiom lead to mwital delay ami that high 
urcmpJoyment acd low wages arc associ- 
ated at the aggregate level with the in- 
cidence of singte-parent families, 

In some rrapects, Wilson ami Necker- 
man% male-marriagcaWe-pooI hypotl^sis 
resembles the demographic hypothecs of 
the marriage sqweze. This hypott^is 
links variation m woman's marital be- 
havior to sex-ratio iral3«? noes cau^ by 
changes in birthrates. £ ^use women 
tcml to marr>^ slightly okier men, iiKrrcases 
in the birthrate create larger cohorts of 
younger women who are attempting to 
find spouses among smaller cohorts of 
older men J ^ The marria^ squeeze result- 
ing from the post-WorW War II baby 

12. CissieFairchilds.**Fenisk Sexual Attitudes 
and the Rise of Ilkgitimacy." Jounml trf Socktl 
History, 8<4):627-^7 (1978); Louise A. Tilly and 
Joan W. Scott, Women. Work, and Family (New 
York: Holt, RiKhart & Winston, 1978). 

13. Rkh^Ea&mUn^J^hs and Fortune (Sew 
York: Basic Books, 1980). 

14. See SaJ^McLanahan, Irwin Garfuikel,aiid 
l>t)rothy Watson, ^Family Structure^ Poverty, and 
tk l]nderclass'*{Papcr prepared for the Committee 
on National Urban Policy of ti^ National Research 
Council, Washington, DC. 1986). for an ovmiew 
of these studies. Frank F. Furstenberg, Jr., Un- 
planned Parenthood, the Social Consequences of 
Teenage Chiidbearing (New York: Free Press, 
1976), is one of the few individ^a^4cvei studio of 
the effect of economic status on entry into marriage. 

15. Norcen Goldman, Charks F. Westoff, and 
Charles Hammerslough/ tomography of the Mar- 
riage Market in the United States," Population 
/nt/ex, 50(*):5-25(l984). 
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boom, however, eided in tte 1970s. 
Conseqiraitly, Made women who have 
maniageabte age m the \99K^ 
ha\^ fiK^ a laiger pw\ <A prospedive 
hushaods than dkl t^ir ptedeoessms of 
adec^^« 

Becwise this marriage sque^ ended 
in tfa^ 1970s, Reynolds Fai^ disfrnt^ 
that tte ri^ in ^n^b-mcrthe^ fam- 
ilies \& linked to a ^rtage erf bti^k men 
for \As^ women to n»ny He also dtes 
tt^ rising rates of i^ver-marribd parent- 
hood among more educated blacks to 
question the importaroe of mate joMess- 
ness as the determinant of family 
structure among blacks^ 

Instead, Fartey suggests, the narrowing 
earnings dififerential between men and 
women opens up alternative family life- 
styles to all women by lessening their 
dependence on marriage for economic 
support Becau^ black women are ap- 
proMhing economic parity with Wack 
men far more rapklly than white women 
are appro^hing parity with white men, 
Farley reasons that trends toward never- 
married parenthood should be more pro- 
nount^ among blacks than whites. If 
white women continue to approach eco- 
nomic parity with white men, he suggests, 
the trends in family structure that we 
observe among blacks may be leading 
indicators of what may happen among 
whites in the near future. 

Whether trends in never-married par- 
enthood are being driven by greater 
economic parity between the genders, 
male joblessness, wcUare incentives, or a 
mixture of economic and cultural factors 
has important implications for the develop- 
ment of policies to deal with the problems 
of persbtent family poverty. Yet for the 
reasons mentioned earlier, very few 
studies have used individual-level data to 
examine the impact of economic status 

16. Farley, After the Starting Line.** 
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on wl^ther a fatter marries the imMiKT of 
his diild. 

DATA 

Data fw our analysis cotx^ from tte 
Urban Poverty and Family Strw:ture 
(UPFS) Survey of 2490 inner-dty rrai- 
dents in Chicago. The UPFS Survey was 
developed under the direction erf William 
JuUus Wilson and folded by NORC, a 
social science re^aieh center. It contains 
extensive retrospective data on fertility, 
marriage, and en^>Ioyn^t for parents 1 8 
to 44 years old who lived in Chkago 
poverty tracts in 1986. A powrty tract is 
defined as a census tract in which ^ 
percent or more of the residents enu- 
merated in the 1980 census had family 
incomes Mow the federal poverty line. 
At hist census count, 1,283,000 persons, 
or 40 percent of the Chicago population, 
resided in poverty tracts. 

The sample was stratified by parental 
status ami race or ethnicity. There were 
784 completed interviews with fathers, 
1506 interviews with mothers, and 190 
interviews with a subsampte of blacks 
without children. The oversdl survey com- 
pletion rate was 79 percent, which com- 
pares favorably to completion rates for 
other surveys of similar populations. The 
highest completion rate was for black 
parents, 83 percent; followed by black 
nonparents, 78 percent; Mexican par- 
ents, 78 percent; Puerto Rican parents, 
75 percent; and non-Hispanic white par- 
ents, 74 percent. 

Dependent variables: Legitimation 
and postpartum marriages 

Table 1 shows the percental of fathers 
in our sample whose first child was 
conceived after marriage, conceived be- 
fore marriage and legitimated, or born 
out of wedlock. The time of conception 
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was dated as seven mcmths before Uie 
tmlh of the chikt. The d^ show sutesrtan- 
tial racial or ethnic dtffereiwes m tte 
percentage of n^ who fatl^red tfa^ 
first ctuki aft^ marrii^. While 22 pm^ent 
of blsck f aUim and 42 pero^ of Pi^o 
Rican fathers coi»»ved tteir first diild 
after marriage, 64 percent (tf the Mexkans 
ami 62 parent of the n<m*Hispank whites 
did. T^re are also poup difft»ences in 
the legHiniation of firM t»rths* 
Ricans aiKl blwks were le^ likely than 
Mexkans to marry the mott^ of their 
first child between tb^ time of conception 
and the chiW^ birth. Tl^ figures in the 
second to last column of Table 1 show 
that about 8 percent of black and Puerto 
Rican premaritally conceived births were 
legitimated, compared to about a third of 
Mexican aiul non-Hispanic white pre- 
maritally coiKcived births. 

Most studies of never-marri^ parent- 
hood end at this point— ^ out-<>f-wedlock 
birth. With our d^a, however, we can 
consider whether tinwed parents even- 
tually marry each other after the chiW'^ 
birth. The estimates in Table 2 show the 
cumulative proportion of fathers who 
married the mother of their first child by 
that child's first, swond, and third birth- 
day* The percentage "censored" refers to 
the proportion of fathers who were still 
single at the date of the survey or had 
married other women. 

The group differences in postpartum 
marriage parallel those observed for legiti- 
mation. Both Puerto Rican and black 
single fathers were much less likely than 
Mexican and non-Hispanic white single 
fathers to marry the mother of their first 
child. By the child's third birtuday, about 
20 percent of the Puerto Ricans and 
blacks had married the mother, compared 
to 43 percent of Mexicans and 60 percent 
of non-Hispanic whites. The cumulative 
effect of ethnic differences in the prob- 
abilities of marriage before parenthood, 

^6' 
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TABLE 1 

FIRST BIRTHS BY ETHMICfTY AND MARITAL STATUS 
OF FATHER AT cmtCEPTiOii AND BIRTH 



Conceived tf^ore W»rria98 



Total BtfXM 







Percentags 






290 


100.0 


21.5 




216 


1CX)0 


64.0 


Puerto Rfcan 


137 


lOOO 


42 t 




123 


100.0 


6t.6 



at twrtfi 



at btrth 



6.6 
12.1 

4.4 
14.& 



71.9 
23.9 
53.5 
23.9 



84 

76 
37.8 



0.092 
0.506 
0.082 
0.0)7 



SOURCE: Urban Poverty and Family Structure Survey, 1988, 

NOTE: Fathers were aged 18-44 and lived in Chicago poverty tracts, 1986, Percental calcu- 
fated from weighted sample, 

•Legitimation octets = married at birth -f single at birth. 



TABLE 2 

CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE OF FATHERS MARRYING MOTHER 
OF FIRST CHILD AT SELECTED AGES OF THE CHILD 



Ethniotv 



Premarital 
Births 
(number ) 



Cumyt^ittve Percentage of Fathers 
IVUirivtng Mottiers When Chifd Is Aged 



6 months 12 months 24 months 36 fiionths 



BtacK 
Mexican 
Puerto Rican 
Non-Htspantc white 



Censored* 

(percentage) 



206 


5.8 


8.8 


17.8 


23.1 


68,0 


51 


98 


17.7 


269 


43.4 


43.1 


66 


53 


8.4 


14 9 


20 4 


68 2 


29 


21 3 


41.9 


54? 


60 ? 


34.5 



SOURCE: Urban Poverty and Family Structure Survey, 1386. 
NOTE: Fathers were aged 18-44 and lived in Chicago poverty tracts. 1^6, 
•Fathers stHI not married at date of survey and fathers who married other than the mother of 
the first child. 



during pregnancy, and after the child's 
birth is such that by age 3, an estimated 
one-half, or 54 percent; of the first children 
bom to black fathers in Chicago poverty 
tracts had parents who had never been 
married to one another, cotntiared to an 
estimated 42 percent of Puerto Ricans, 1 3 
percent of Mexicans, and under 10 per- 
cent of non-Hispanic whites. 

Sample-selection effects 

The race and ethnic differences in 
marriage that we obser>'e in a poverty- 
tract population are smaller than those in 
the general population. These differences 
are smaller because a poverty-tr^ sample 



is more economically homogeneous than 
a sample of the entire population; most 
poverty-area r^idents are low-inc*^me if 
not poor. Therefore, any race or ethnic 
differences in family structure that are 
related to class are attenuated in our data. 

In order to see how r^tricted the race 
or ethnic differences might be, we com- 
pared UPFS Survey statistics on the 
legitimacy status of first children bom 
between I960 and 1981 to similar statistics 
computed from the June 1980 and June 
1982 Current Population Surveys.^^ In 
the Current Population Surveys, 10 per- 

17. OXTonnell and Rogers, ^'Out-of-W ^dlock 
Births." 
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cwt iHiit€ infants mi SO {»uent of 
Mack infants were born out of wedkn^k. 
In the UPFS Survey sampte, by contrast, 
33 pen»st of ^ii^iite infants and ^ percent 
drbi^iaf^itsw^tK>nioutof^»^dlock. 
Tlivs d]£ rmdal diffcrem^e in tte ^tim^ 
status first birti» is smaller in our 
povnty4nKA sample. 

Although ths higter levels of out-of- 
wedlock births in our data are not sur- 
prising, we also expect that the statistics 
we generate from the UPFS Survey will 
tend to understate the actual rates of 
tegitimation ami postpartum nmrriages 
in poverty-tract i^ighborbo<Mis. Because 
our sampte is a cross section of poverty 
areas, it ii^di^es recent immigrants and a 
residual population of persons who over 
the years have stayed in tbssc neighbor- 
hoods. To tl^ extent that marriage is 
related to geographical mobility, the mar- 
riage rates that we calculate from the 
retrospective data will tend to be lower 
than if we had data on all persons who 
ever lived in poverty tracts* In this se^nse, 
our estimates will be biased because they 
arc weighted toward the experiences of 
never-married residents of poverty tracts. 
While the effects of this sample selectivity 
on our analysis need to be evaluated in 
greater detail, our guess is that the nature 
of the statistical bias works against our 
finding significant employment effects on 
marriage, 

MODELS AND 
METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

While Murray, Wilson, and Farley 
stress economic variables, they arrive at 
different conclusions about the intensity 
and, in some cases, the direction of 
particular economic effects. One of the 
more intriguing implications of Murray*s 
argument is that father's employment 
ought to lower or at best have a neutral 



effect on the probat»lity of k^timating 
a premarital pr^naiK^. In Murray"^ 
thou^t expoiimnt, the coufde with the 
laifest inc^tive to avokl marriage is the 
one in urtiidh the man is raqdoyed. Hiis 
coupte s^bouki be less Ukdy to l^itin^ a 
premarital prc^;nancy com{^ued to the 
coui^ in wh^ the man k uimnployed. 
According to Wilson, on tbs otto* hacd^ 
cx^uptes are more lik^ to marry if ti^ 
man hM a steady iiux»Be« FmaUy» Fartey V 
argum^t sugge^ that couptes tend to 
marry when tte woman is most <^Kndent 
on the man'ti earnings. BecaAise earnings 
tend to rise with years of school com- 
pleted,^^ the g^ in potential earning is 
gceato- i^n the man'li ediK^tion exceeds 
tlw woman's. Therefore, one would infer 
from Farley argument that for similarly 
educated men^ rou]^ in which the man^ 
education is greater than tl^ woman'is are 
more hkely to marry than couples in 
which the man's education is equal to or 
less than the womanV 

We will test these predictions by fitting 
a set of logistic and hazards regre^on 
models to our data. The logistic regression 
model relates individual characteristics to 
the odds of legitimation, that is, marriage 
after conception but before birth. The 
hazards regression model relates in- 
dividual characteristics to rates of mar- 
riage after childbirth. 

Our approadi will be to fit four sep- 
arate models to the data. Model 1 includes 
only the effects of race or ethnicity, A 
significant race or ethnicity effect means 
that the odds of legitunation or the rate of 
postpartum marriage differs between ra- 

18. U.S. Department of Commerce^ Bureau of 
the Census, Current Fopukticm Reports, series P- 
60, no, 146^ Money Income of Households* Fam- 
ilies, and Persons in the United States: 1983 (Wash- 
ington, DC: Govemn^t Printing Office, 1985), 
tab. 12, "Years of School C^mpfeted Hou^hoUJs 
with Householder 25 Years and Older, by Total 
Money Income in 1983." 
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dal and ^ttmk groui^ Modd 2 ii^^iKks 
race ot Ahnkity and imtmml 

status. Thb a&a^sis will test Mur- 
ray"^ aiHi V^^Iscm^ predictim^ about tl» 
^ect oS fatted enqitoynmit on tte 
lik^iiood marriage Murray^ wmk 
sug^sts ai^aSiweffiK^t, white Wibon^ 
predicts a poiative ^ect 

Model 1 cdds the effects ihs ami's 
and the woman*!9 educational status. Like 
Faitey, we are using edurational attain- 
ment as a proxy for Ufttini^ earning. If 
Fariey hypott^ is mnect, the coiq^ 
in whkh tl^ man^ education exceeds the 
woman"^ should be the most likely to 
many, ainil tt^ couptes in which the 
woman"^ education exceeds the man"^ 
should be the ie^ likely to marry. 

Hnally , in addition to ti^ imtependent 
variabfes whose efTecte are the main 
concern of this artii^, we control for a 
number of other variabtes reported in tte 
literature as affecting the likelihood of 
marriage in the general population. <^ 
Although tl^se sti^lks usually do not 
distingu^ between potential sfK)uses who 
are childkss and those who have chiklxen^ 
we included ttese variables in our fmal 
model to see if they would predict fathers* 
first marriages. These variable include 
socioeconomic characteristics of the fam- 
ily of origin, religion, cohort, and age 
effects. 

Table 3 shows the means of the inde- 
pendent variables to be used in the analy- 

19. See Robert TMkhaeliUKi Nancy BraiKion 
Twna, "BnlTy into Marriage aiKl Parenthood by 
Young Men and Wotnen: The inflt^nce of Family 
Background,** Demo^aphy, 2:^5):5l5-44 (1985), 
for a theoretkal expUcalicm oi tl^ie effects. See 
Ronald R, Rindfuss, S, PhiUip Morgan, and C, 
Gary Swkegood, The Transition to Motherhood: 
Tl» Intomtion c^Stri^ural and Temporal Dinien- 
siom^"* Americm Sodohgic&t Revkw, 49(3):35^72 
{ 1984), for a good critical sununary of the research 
on the effects of age, cohort, aiwl period on family 
formation. 
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m. HKse stati^ks are cafcaiated sep- 
ar^dyfwe^ of three gcm^ (tf f^l^s: 
those who ^tim^ed tte Iwth df ti^ 
firM cbtkl, tlKise miw mmiod the 
tHith, ami UK)8e who had mank^ tte 
mottor of their diild at tht time of the 
sun^* 

FINDINGS 

In this section, we pitsait the fimting? 
from our muhivari^ analysis of ^hnk 
variation in hoth U» odds crftegitimating 
a pr^narital pitgnaroy, az^ in rates of 
marriage after ttie first birth, among 
fathers in Chkago po^ty tr^zts. 

Racial and ethmc d0imm:es 

Model 1, in Tables 4 and 5, ixK:li^es 
only or ethnicity. The estimated 
effects for all models are expressed as 
changes in the expected odds of legitima- 
tion or rate of postpartum marriage 
relative to a baseline groitp, nonhHispanfc 
whit». For instance, Table 4 shows that 
the relative odds of legitimation for Mex- 
icans are 0.775; in other words, Mexicai^ 
are three-quarters as likely as non-His- 
panic whites to ^timate a premaritally 
concaved birth. By wntrast, the relative 
odds for Puerto Rkans, 0. 146, ami blacks, 
0.156, are only one^ixth the odds for 
non-Hispanic whit^.^ In both tables, 
estimates marked with an asterisk are not 
statistically significant 

The results of Model 1 in Table 5 show 
that the relative rate of marriage to the 
mother after the first child^ birth among 
Mexicans, 0-554, is slightly above one- 
half the marriage rate among non-His- 
panic whites. Puerto Ricans, with 0.272, 

20. Tl^se relative odds are approximately tt^ 
results one obtains from Table 1 by drviding each 
group*s legitimation odds by the odds for non- 
Hispanic whites^ the rrfereiKx group. 
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TABLE 3 

MEANS Of INDePENDENT VARIABLES FOR FATHERS mtOSE 
FIRST CHILD WA& COW^IVED BEFORE MARRIAQE 




Fathers Who 
tefore Birth 


Fathers Who 
Mdrrtect 
after Birth 


Fathers Who 
Hb^qt Married 
Mother of Child 


Black 




.489 


.645 


Mexican 


.362 


.219 


.101 


Puerto RIcan 


.087 


.153 


.207 


Non-Hispanfc white 


.261 


.139 


.046 


Entployed^ 


.725 


.518 


.424 


Is a h^ school graduate^ 


,397 


.296 


.308 


Partoef Is a high school graduate^ 


.538 


.654 


.468 


Iviotnar graauaiea Trom eignin gr^oe 




ifOO 

.400 


.o«to 


«>tiMnif# ^aowi viicni tiAii 


AIR 






Catholic 


,536 


.409 


.304 


Family of origin ever received welfare 


.102 


.241 


.295 


Mottter-onfy family of origin at age 14 


.377 


.314 


.438 


Mother and stepfather at age 14 


.043 


.C»7 


.064 


Year of Wrth 


52,8 


52,0 


56.0 




(5,8) 


(6.0) 


(8.6) 


Afi^ at conception of f fr$t child 


22,3 


21,4 


21,1 




(3.5) 


(4.3) 


(4,0) 


Partner's age at conceptfon of first child 


20.5 


18.8 


19.6 




(4,5) 


(3.2) 


(4.3) 


Year of child** t>irth 


75.8 


74,6 


77.7 




(6.7) 


(6.1) 


(6.3) 


Number of observations 


69 


137 


217 



SOURCE: Urban Poverty and Family Structure Survey, 1986. 
NOTE: Standard deviations In parentheses, 

*Any employment reported for the period from seven months before the birth of the first 
child to that child's birth. 

tStatus at conception of first child. 



and blacks, with 0*251^ hav€ postpartum 
mairiage rates that are one-quarter the 
non-^Hispanic white rate,^^ 

Father's emp hymens 

Model 2 extends our analysis by es-- 
timating the effects of father's employ- 

21. Agaii^tiK« relative rales aiicapprojumaicly 
e^h groYip*s io^ complement of the ctimttJ^vc 
proportion of fathers marrying divkled by the log 
comptement of the cumulative proportion of non- 
Hispank white f^hers manying. Tbe hazards r^re^ 
sion mode! mmpliftcs the comparison by assuming 
that the proportional differetK?^ between groups 
are constant at each duration after the chiki^ birth. 
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ment status. Our r^ults show that pa- 
ternal employment is positively related 
both to the odds of a father legitimating 
a premarital pregnancy and to his likeli- 
hood of marrying the mother after the 
{nst child's birth. 

More spwifically, Model 2 in Table 4 
shows that fathers who were employed at 
the time of pregnancy are over two and a 
half times more likely to tegitimate the 
birth than men who were not employed: 
the relative odds of legitimation among 
employed fathers was 2.557. In Table 5, 
the relative rate of marriage for employed 
fathers at each period after tin^ first child's 

no 
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TABLE 4 

RELATIVE OCH» OF LEaiTIMATI0M OF A PREMARITAL CC^SnnC^ 
BY MALES 1M4 YEARS OLD IN eHICAQO POVERTY TRACTS, 198§ 



Charectfirlstfc 



Race or Ethnicity 
Btacfc 
Mexican 
Puerto Ricao 
Non-Hlspflnic white 

Ernployment 
Male employed 
^le not employed 

Education of partners ' 
Male < HS, fem^e < HS 
Male < HS, female HS+ 
Male female < HS 
Male HS-f, female HS^ 

Number of observations 
Goodness-of-flt p value 



Mc^l 1 



0.156 
0775 

0. 146 

1, (KK) 



423 



Reta^ve Ockte 
Model2 



0.177 
0.744 
0.146 
1.000 

2.557 



423 
,927 



Model 3 



0.169 
0.914* 

0. 154 
1.000 

2,946 
1,000 

1. CKK) 
1.448* 
1.740* 
2.414 

366 

.236 



SOURCE: Urban Poverty and Family Structure Survey, 1986. 
[VOTE: Baseline levels are indicated by relative ocWs of 1 , 
♦Estimates not statistically significant at the .06 level. 

t"< HS" stands for less than high school education; "HS+" stands for high school education 
or more. 



birth, 1.87, is nearly xmct as large a$ the 
rate for unemploy^ fathers.22 Both sets 
of findings are inconsistent with Murray's 
hypothesis that employed fatl^rs have a 
disincentive to marry, and they are con- 
sistent with Wilson and Neckerman's 
male-marriageable-p<K)l hypothesis. Still, 
father's employment does not explain the 
lar^ racial and ethnic differences we 
observe between inner-city fathers in Chi- 
cago in levels of never-married parent- 
hood: the race or ethnicity estimates 
change only slightly from Klodel 1 to 
Model 2. 

22. In this analysis, walk? wd paternal employ- 
ment ststiw to change in value over time using the 
retrospective data on stahk employment recorded 
on the life-history cakmdsr. StaWc employn^t was 
defined as any full- or part-tin^ job that lasted six 
months or longer. 
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Education of the man and woman 

Model 3 provides a partial test of 
F^ley*s hypothesis that the shift away 
from marriage, partkmlariy among blacks^ 
is caused by the narrowng of the earnings 
differential between men ami women. 
Although we have no direct measure of 
the man*s and woman's potential earn- 
inp, we u^ the joint educational attain- 
ment of the man and woman, which 
indexes lifetime earnings, as a proxy for 
potential earnings differential* We find in 
Table 4 that the likelihood of legitimation 
increase as the man and woman*s joint 
education level increase. The incr^ised 
likelihocxi is statistically significant only 
for high-school-educat^ couple. Model 
3 in Table 5 shows a similar pattern for 
postpartum marriage, with one anomaly. 
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TABLE 5 

RELATIVE RISKS OF MARRIAGE TO MOTHER OF FIRST BORN AFTER CHILDBIRTH 
FOR MALES 18-44 Y6AIW OLD IN CHICAGO POVERTY TRACTS, 1986 



Modef 1 



Reletive Rfsks 



Moctet 3 



Race Of Ethnicity 
Stack 
Mexico 
Puerto RfC8n 
Non-Hi^nlc white 

Emfjloyment 
Male emplcY&d 
Msfe not employed 

Education of partners^ 
^tele < HS, female < MS 
M8le< HS. female HS + 
Mate HS-t-, femafe < HS 
l^ia femafe HS'*' 

Number of observations 



0,2&1 
0.554 
0.272 
1,000 



301 



0,265 
0.6(^ 
0,267 
LOCK) 

1,870 
1.000 



301 



0,268 
0.678* 

0. 315 
1,000 

1.790 
1.00O 

1. CKX) 
1,907 
1.323' 
1.639 

301 



SOURCE: Urban Poverty and Family Structure Survey, 1986, 
NOTE: Basaline levels are indicated by a relative risk of 1 < 
*E$tlmetes not statfsticatly significant at the .05 level. 

t"< HS" st»ids for less than high school education; stands for high school education 

(H more. 



Couple in which tl^ mother is a high 
school graduate but the fati^r is not are 
more likely to marry after the chiW'^s birth 
than other couples. Two of these effects 
are statistkally significaiit at the .05 level. 
These effects are net of the effect of male 
employment status on marriage, which 
changes little with the introduction of the 
education variable (compare Models 2 
and 3 in both tables). 

These education fmdings run counter 
to Fariey's expectation that marri^ 
occurs less among couples when the 
woman's earning potential equals or ex- 
ceeds the man*s. In our data, higher male 
and female education generally improves 
the probability of legitimation and post- 
partum marriage, and significantly so in 
the latter case. Although controlling for 
education reduces the difference between 
^ xicans and non-Hispanic whites to 
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statistical insignificance, Puerto Ricans 
and blacks still show lower rates of 
marria^ compared to whites. 

Interaction effects 

In separate analyses not shown, we 
examined whether the effects of male 
employment and education of the part- 
ners on marriage differed significantly by 
race or ethnicity. There arc plausible 
reasons for believing this might be true. 
For instance, employment could increase 
marria^ more for whites than for blacks 
if whites have less tolerance for unem- 
ployed husbands than blacks do. In addi- 
tion, the female independence effect might 
be especially strong among blacks, given 
that, of all women, black women are 
closest to parity earnings with men of the 
same education. 
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We tested tte finrt hypml^ by ffik^ 
a t^m for the interaction oS or 
ethnidty and emfrfoyinent to Modd 2 in 
Tables 4 and 5. We fouml tha the 
imes^rtioa torn im stat^lk»liy tndgnxfi-^ 
cant ami thitf the coeffic^tefcH'tbeotl^ 
tenm dianged v«y Uttk. litis n^an^ 
the effect of male employn^ on mar- 
riage is equally strong among white. 
Mack, Mexican, and Puoto Rk»nfmh€^ 

Similarly, we tested tl^ secoiKl hypmb- 
esis by adding a term for tte interac^on 
of race or ethmdty ami joint education to 
Model 3 in Tables 4 and 5. In this case, 
the interaction term did not significantly 
improve the model'Ss fit to the data. Thus 
we found no evidence that allowing for 
different femak iiKlependeiKse effiwrts by 
ethnic group improve our explanation 
of marriage rates among inner-city par- 
ents. Finally, we found no strong inters 
tion between male employment status 
and the joint education of the partners. 

Other explamtory variables 

In our final model, also not shown, we 
added the other explanatory variables 
stepwise and as a group into the logistic 
regression predicting the likelihood of 
legitimation. Only one variable, the fa- 
ther's year nf birth, had a statistic^y 
significant effect: the younger the father, 
the less likely he was to marry. This effect, 
however, was modest and did not change 
the coefficients of the ethnic, employ- 
ment, or joint-education variables. 

We also entered these variables as a 
group into the hazards i^gression predict- 
ing the likelihood of marriage after the 
birth of the child. We found significant 
effects of the father's year of birth, his age 
at conception of his first child, and his 
partner's age at that time. These effects, 
however, did not substantially change the 



ooe&kknts of the etbnk, employment, or 
joint-education vari^i^ 

DISCUSSION 

Our amdysis provides dixe<^ evidence 
that CTii^o^ men are mem likely than 
jobless nsen to marry afi^ tte Mnoeptioii 
of thdr firrt diiki« Ttese re^dts are 
consistrat with Wi^n^ male-marria^ 
at^iK>ol interprrt^cm of citanges in 
family strwture; i^^liiectly, th^ contra- 
dict Murray^ argument aiKHxt tbe im|Kbct 
of ^Ifare incentive on tl^ marriage of 
low-income couple. Tte effect of male 
emi^yment on mwriage b equ^ strong 
among white, Mack, Mexican, and Pi^o 
Rican inmrr-dty men. Higji school gnriu- 
ates are also more likely to many than 
high school dropouts, suggesting thM 
both short-term economk realities and 
long-term pr(»pects diape the nuuriage 
decisions of im^r-city couples. 

Re^rdless of their own education 
level, men whose partners are high school 
graduate are also more likely to marry 
than those whose partners are high school 
drofouts. With the excepti;?n of oiie 
group, tl^ higher a man ami a woman^ 
joint earnings potential, the more likely 
they are to many. For this population, at 
least, the economic viability of the couple 
is more important than any iiKiepeiHlem:e 
effect a woman may derive from having 
her own source of income. These findings 
are inconsistent with Fariey's interpreta- 
tion of changing family striicture. But, 
under the joint prmurcs of poverty and 
family responsibilities, it is not surpii^mg''''''"^ 
that inner-dty parents would marry if the 
match were economically viable. Farley 
explanation remains a highly plausible 
account of marriage patterns in tbe rest of 
the population. 

These results leave some questions 
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lutfimwa^. Sub^antml difT(mtiK» le- 
inata ta tte marriage noes oi radal or 
rtlmk grcm{^ We t^ed voy sim|^ oiear 

ment ami high school gr^uatioiL It is 
possibte that a more te&wd measure of 
WQiicmii^ status c^im» and woQ^ini^ 
decree tJte size of radal or ethnk differ- 
ences. In addition^ it is possible that 
i^ghborhood diaracteristks infli^noe 
nmniage behavior over ami above tbdr 
correlatioa with individual char^iter- 
isticB* AUhou^ owr poverty-area sampte 
greatly rediK^es tl^ varii^on between 
n^ial or ethnic grou)^ in i^ighborbood 
status, bl^ks and, to a les^r extent, 
Pmto Ricans tend to liw in much 
IK^orer areas than Mexicans or whites, 
and these differences are ncH controlled in 
our analysb. Finally, it is |K>ssib{e that 



n^al or ethnic diffa:i^9ces in tte net- 
works <rf family sup{KHt availaMte to 
unmarrted i^rents inflt^iKse tte im>pen- 
»ity to marry. 

Nevotiteless, ttese inttial fiindlnp sho w 
that employed are more likety than 
jot^sss no^ to marry tte iiKrtters (tf tlm 
diiidren. We also can texxttfivefy comdiKie 
that men are mem likely to many women 
with good eoHUHnk prosper. Although 
one i^eds to be caiUtous about drawing 
polky piescrifdons from observational 
findings, 01^ n^^age for {x>lkymakers is 
ckan improven^ts in the economic 
status of both low-income men and 
women promise to enabte more parents 
to marry and thus provide a fmandally 
and, it is hoped, socially better environ- 
ment for themselves and their children. 
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Single Mothers, the Underclass, 
and Social Policy 

By SARA McLANAHAN and IRWIN GARFINKEL 

ABSTRACT: This aitick focuses on the question of whether motter-only 
families are part of an emerging urban underclass. An underclass is defined as 
a population exhibiting the following characteristics: weak labor force 
attachment, persistence of weak attachment, and r^entiat isolation ii. 
neighborhoods with high concentrations of poverty and unemployment. We 
find that only a small minority of single mothers fit the description of an 
underclass: less than 5 percent. But a small and growing minority of black, 
never-married mothers meet all three criteria, We argue that welfare 
programs are ne<^sary but that too heavy a reliance on welfare can facilitate 
the growth of an underclass. In contrast, universal progra:;iS such as child 
support assurance, child care, health care, children^ allowances, and full 
employment would discourage such a trend and promote economic inde- 
pendence among single mothers. 
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FAMILIES te^ed by oonnfflrrKd 
wcwmoihavgtiHagaseddiMUi t k a Uty 
diiriog tlK past three decade Wbei^ in 
1960 about 7 pero^t of all clukiren were 
living with a singfe motter, in 1^7 Uie 
pn^KKtion was tnoix tbm 21 p&omV 
Ovor half of all diildien bom today will 
$pm^ soo^ tim^ in a motter-only family 
before ie»:hing age 18, about 45 percent 
of ail white children will do so, and about 
85 percent of black children wilL^ Ctearly, 
the mother-only family will have a pro- 
found effect on the next geii^ration of 
Americans, 

IiKTeas^ in marital disruption and 
single parenthood have stimulate con* 
siderable debate during the past few ^ars 
and there is much disagreement over 
whether recent trends are a sign of 
progress or decline. On the one hand, the 
growth of mother-only families is viewed 
as evidence of women'i increasing eco- 
nomic independence and greater freedom 
of choice with respect to marriage.^ On 
the other, it is often treated as a proxy for 
social disorganization. With respect to 
the latter, three r pects of divorce and 
single motherhood are seen as espanally 
problematic: (I) the high rate of poverty 
/.long families headed by women, vari- 
ously referr^ to as the **fcminization of 
poverty and the**pauperi2ation of wom- 
en**; (2) the lower rates of socioeconomic 
attainment among children from mother- 
only families as compared with children 
from intact families; and (3) the potential 
role of mother-only families in the growth 
and perpetuation of an urban underclass 
in American cities. 

I. U.S. Department of Commeinoe, Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports, scries P- 
20, nos- 105, 106, and 423 {Washington, DC: 
Government PrintingOmce, 1%0, 196I,and I9S8). 

2- Larry L. Burapass, **Chik!ren and Marital 
Disruption: A Replication and Update," Demog- 
raphy. 2I(l):7I-82(FeK 19^). 

3. Barbara Bcrgmann, The Economic Emer- 
^"ce of Women (New York: Basic Books, 1986). 



In our twok, Singk Motfms trnd 
Their O^irm, we ckscribe in detail ti^ 
fmt two proUems: poverty and inter- 
ge^ratioiml dqpradeim.^ In iim Bxtkk^ 
focus on ih^ last question^ ^i4i^t)i^ 
mcHher-Kmly family r^re^t tl^ cty^ 
taUization of an urban uxd^^* We 
begin by disclosing various definitions of 
tl^ umterdass aiKl by im^ting our own 
vkws on tt^ sut^ect Next ^ ask whether 
thm are motti^i^only families who fit tt^ 
desmplion of an umierdass, and, if so, 
what proportion might belong in this 
group. Finally, we review domestic social 
policy from the i^rspective of whether 
the current system and recent proposals 
for reform serve !o perpetwte or break 
down the boundaries that isolate mother- 
only families from the rest of society. 

DEFINITIONAL ISSUES 

The imderclass has been the focus of 
considerable discussion during recent 
yeai^, beginning with the publication of a 
series of article in the New Yorker 
magazine in the early 1980s.^ While there 
is no general consensus on whether the 
undercla&i is a place or a group of people, 
most analysts agree that it is more than 
just another name for those at the tKJttom 
ofthe income distribution. Auletta defines 
the underclass as a group of people who 
suffer from **t^havioral as well as income 
deficiencies'' and who **operate outside 
the mainstream of commonly ao^pted 
values."*^ He includes street criminals, 
hustlers and drug addicts, welfajrc moth- 
ers, and the chronically mentally ill in his 
characterization of the underclass. 

4. Irwin Garflnkel and Sara S. Mcl^ahan« 

Single Mothers and Their Children: A Sew Ameri- 
can Dilemma (Washington^ DC: Urban Institute, 
1986). 

5. Ken Auletta, *"rhe U nderclara: Part 1," New 
Yorker, 16 Nov. !981; idem, The Underclass: Part 
Iir ibid., 23 Nov. 1981; idem, **The Underclass: 
Part in -ibid., 30 Nov. 1981. 

6. Auletta, The Underclass: Pari III,'* p. 105. 
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Whereas A\iktta basoi his definition 
' of the umlercli^ on imiivkiual bdiavior, 
ott^B have i^ed the word to dtesmbe 
particular geographical or r^idential 
ar»$. SawfaiU amt her ecriteagi^ at tte 
Urban Institute speak d'^eople who live 
in neighborhoods wt^re welfare de[^n- 
dency, femafe-headed families, mate job- 
te^ness, and dit^iping out of high school 
are all common occurrences.*^ 

Finally, Wilson speaks of tt^ under« 
class as poor people, mostly bUurk, who 
live in urban gt^os in the north-central 
and northeastern regions of the wtmtry 
and who are "^outside tbe maii^ream of 
tte American occupational system,*^ He 
contends th^ changes in the^ communi- 
ties during the 1970s, including deiiKlus- 
trialization and the exodus of middle- 
class blacks, greatly altered tt^ cotKlitions 
of families left behiiKl, Ghetto residents 
are worse off today than they were in the 
1 960s, not only because their enviroimicnt 
is more dangerous but also because they 
have fewer opportunities for social mobil- 
ity and fewer positive role models. 

Weak attachment to the 
labor force 

A common thrcfKl running through all 
of these deflnitions \% an emphasis on 
weak labor force att^^hment. Underclass 
people are geiH?raUy described either as 
living in neighborhoods with high rates of 
unemployment or nonemployment, or as 

7. Isabel V,SawhiU,Cte&?^seroZ^a^ 
Economic and Social l3^ues for rh^ Next Dfc&de 
(Washington, DC: Urban Institute, Robert 
D. Retschauer, The Siase Bsd Char^iJtenstjcs of Uh; 
Undmisss'* (Paper deiivmd at the coalemce of 

Associitiion for PubLb Poiky Analysis aj^ 
Man^ment Research, Washington, DC, 1997). 

8, WiUiam Jiriius Wilson, The Tndy Dtsad^ 
vmtaged: The Inner Ciiy, tfw Underclm and 
hthtic FoHty (Chwago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1^7), p, 8, 



mafginaUy alt^b^ to the labor foroe 
theswetves. Weak attadm^t is viewed 
as prt^rfem^ for serarel reasons. First, 
noi^mpioyment deariy has costs for the 
individual, giva that in amarket sc^kty 
sudi as ours w^es are ti^ primary sounoe 
of income for all nonektedy adults. Those 
who are nm attadhed to the labor fcmx, 
either directly or indiiecCly, arc very Ukdy 
tc be iKNjr or to be involved in sonw fwm 
of criminal activity. Moreover, their 
chaiKes of gaining acce^ to re- 
sources aiKl/or power in the future are 
signifK:antIy lower than are tl» chances 
of tho^ who are part of tte labor foroe. 

Weak attachment to tte labor force 
also has cc^sts for tl^ rest of society, 
whose nKtnben ultimately must pay for 
high levels of nonemployment either 
through direct ixKX^me tranters siK^h as 
Aid to Families with Dependent Chiblren 
(AFIXT) or indirectly through tbe crime 
and social disoi^anization that s^sxom- 
pany unemployment and a large under- 
ground economy. In addition, conserva- 
tives and liberals express cx>ncem that 
weak att^hment undermines the work 
ethic and thereby reduce productivity, 
whereas Marxists worry that it under- 
mines the solidarity of the work force and 
thereby reduces the likelihood of success- 
ful collective 6M:tion. 

Disabled workers, wkiows, and married 
homemakers may be indirectly attached 
to the labor force either through their 
personal work history or through the 
current or past employment history of 
thi^ir spouse. In the case of disabted 
workers and widows, the primary source 
of househoki incon:^ comas from social 
insurance, which is linked to the past 
work history of the individual and the 
individual'is spouse, respectively. In the 
case of married homemakers, the primary 
source of income is the partner^ ciurent 
earnings. 



StNOLE MOTHERS AND SOCIAL POLICY 

Ber^^mce of wMk ati4u:hfwU 

Weak ^tadunent to the lator force is 
a E^oe^aiy but mA suf!k^t co»iitioo 
for defining an uinierdass. Individuals 
who are teropcHBrily out of mork or iH or 
depemlent on welfare are usually not 
v^wed as of the umtetd^ even 
thougii they may be living below the 
pov^ty line. Rather, it is the pemstiencc 
of i^ak ^tachnmt that d^tinguist^ 
umteda^ bdmvior ami und^da^ 1^3^ 
borhoods from poverty and tt^ 
poor in general. Persistent may occur 
eitl^ over tin^, as i^ien a person is 
ui^mployed and / or depemient on welfare 
for a long period, or it may occur ^ross 
gei^rations, as when a child of a welfare 
recipknt also becon^ depemient on v^l- 
fare. We argi^ that persistence »nt>as 
gemrations is a necessary condition for 
e^abi^hing tte existence <tf an umterciass. 

The emphasis on persistence for in- 
dividuals and across generation high*- 
lights the fttrt that tte uiKierda^ does not 
simply signify a particular structural iK>si- 
tion or group at the bottom of tt^ income 
distribution. Rather, it means that certain 
individuals and their offspring occupy 
this position over a period of time. Thus 
the problem is not merely in^uality— the 
fact that son^ locations or statuses in 
society carry with them fewer rewards 
than others— but an ateence of social 
mobility— tl^ fact that some persons do 
not have the chance to improve their 
situation. When Wilson aiKi his colkagues 
talk about tho^ left behind in tlK^ ghettc^ 
of the central cities, they are expr^ing 
concern for what they view as declining 
opportunity and increasing immobility.^ 

Concern about the persistew^e of weak 
attachment to the labor force has re- 
surfaced recently* The predominant view 

9. Ibkl.; William Julius Wilson ct ai., •The 
Ghetto Underclass and the Changing Stn^rture of 
Urban Poverty/ in Qukt Hhfs: Race and Foverty 
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among jwverty reseaicfa^ daring tiw 
197Qswasthatiicm«ai4doy^ 
deiK^ oa pul^ a^taAce were rdatsvely 
short-term phenoiimia. Aocimlitig to re- 
marchers at ths Univmity erf Mi^bi^an^ 
TCarty 25 p^^orat of tte p<^mlMtoii was 
pcMr at le^ 1 year durir^; the 19*^ 
wb^r^ leis than 3 percent were poorfor 
at teast 8 of iO years.^ This pa:spectiw, 
whidi emphafflzed ttm flukUty of tim 
poverty population, was serioisiy chal- 
tenged in the early l99Xk by Bss^ and 
EUwood, wtH) noted th^ a nontrivial 
proportion of thc^ who becan^ depen- 
dent on welfare were dependent for 10 or 
more years. Bane and ^wood^Gmlings 
coicK^ed with a new interest in the 
undodass and fueled concern that certain 
forms of poverty, especially those associ- 
ated with weak lalnir forte att^hment, 
might be sclf-^jerpetuating. Mother-only 
families have been a particular com^em, 
because they appear to experienoe longer 
periods of economk dependence than 
other poor groups and b^u^ the inter- 
generational implications of their pro- 
longed dependence may be of greater 
conseqi^nce. 

Social isolation 

A fmal chanurteristic essential to our 
definition and common to most discus- 

in the United States, ed. Fred R. Harris and 
W, WUkiw (New York: Pantheon, XSm); 
W^uant and William Juliiai Wilsim, "Poverty, 
Jobtosx^ss ami the Sk^cial Trai^amuition of the 
Inner Qty,* in Rrforming Wefftxre, ed. DavW 
EUwQod and Phoebe Cottingham (Cambridge, 
MA; Haryaid Untver^ Pre«, foftluxmiiog). 

fO. GregJ. Durban ami RichaidD.Coe, K^oTf 
of Poverty^ Years cf Fkmy: The Charging Eco- 
nomk Fortmes cf Atmrkm Workers <md FamiUes 
(Ann Arbor Unsversoty of Michigan, Institute for 
Sodal Research, Survey Res^ich Center, 1984). 

XL Mary Jo Sane and Davkl T. Etlwood, 
••Slipping into and out of Poverty: The Dynamks of 
Spells " icwno/ of Hunum Resawrts. 21(I):I-23 
(Winter 1986). 
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aoQS of the underdiass is tte notion that 
its Qdembers are isolal»l from tte rest of 
soc^ty in terms of both tl^ coimmioii 
to mainstream social institution and 
ti^ values. Isolation, be it in urban 
gt^ttos or rural areffi of tte SouUi, £S of 
concern because it reduces knowtedge of 
opfMHtunities. Isoiati<Hi comlmied with 
spatial concentration, as occurs in urban 
^[^os, is especially worrisoin^ in that it 
may lead to the development of a deviant 
subculture. Isolation is a medianism by 
which weak labor force atti^^hn^nt per- 
sists over tin^ and across geirarations. 

Not all analysts agree that tlK^ under* 
class has a unique culture, that is, its own 
set of norms and valiies. In f^urt, sir^re tte 
late 1 960s, liberal scholars have ter^l^ to 
avoid discussions that attribute a different 
set of attitudes to those at the bottom of 
the income distribution. Most r^^all that 
in the 1960s schrlars who expressed 
concern over tl^ so-called culture of 
poverty, even those who cited ui^mploy- 
ment as the fundamental cause of deviant 
attitmies ami behavior, were ^us^ of 
blaming the victim. Thus recent discus- 
sions of social isolation have tend^ to 
emphasize mwroecon(nnk: coiKlitions aiKl 
tt^ institutional aspects of isolation as 
opposed to its norms and culture. For 
example, Wilson and his colleagues de- 
scribe urban ghettos as communiti^ with 
few employment opportimities and lack- 
ing in the leadership and interorganiza- 
tional networks that facilitate job search 
and sustain community morale during 
tinKS of high uiwnployment institu- 

12. Daniel PatrkkMoynihan, 7^ iVe^grvFom- 
tiy: The Case for Satiomt Actum (Washington, 
DC: Department of Labor, Ofike of Polfcy Planning 
and Research^ 1965); Lee Rainwater ai^ WUUam L. 
Vancey, eds., 7^ Moynifum Reponmntthe PoUfks 
of Controversy: A Trmtsaction Social Science and 
Public Policy Report (Cambridp: MFT Press, 
1967). 



Uons are vkwed as Ui^ driving force 
behind cultural differm:^. 

THE SPECIAL OF 
SINGLX MOTHERS 

Son^ would aiiue that single mcrtters 
are engaged in househi^ {mxiuctionand 
therefore <»nnot be part of an mdcfdffis, 
even if Uiey are not working in the paid 
labor force. Certainly, raising children is 
a vali^ »:tivity that contriimtes to tte 
public good by produdng the necKt g^iera- 
tion of ycnmg workers. A large {nopmtion 
of married women devote full time to 
child care, at teast while their diildren are 
very young, and many experts bdUieve 
that this is the best use of their time. 
Furthermore, most iiKlustrialized coun- 
tries provide children*^ allowances and 
various forms of parental leave, which 
make explicit the social value of children 
as well as the value of parental time spent 
on infant care. Yet in the United States, 
only those ^uigie mothers who are wkJows 
are provkied sufficient public benefits to 
allow them to invest in full-time child 
care without paying tlK^ penalty of stigma 
and poverty. The fact that widowed 
mothers are treated differently from other 
single mothers sugg^ts that somtething 
other than the motber^s lack of paid 
employment and the cost of public trans- 
fers underlies the recent concern over 
welfare mothers. 

One explanation for the negative atti- 
tudes toward welfare mothers is that they 
serve as p 'oxies for nonemployed men, 
who the primary concern of many 
analysts. According to this view, for 
every welfare mother, there is potentially 
a nonworking father who is part of the 
underclass. For criti<» of the welfare 
system, such as Murray, the AFEKT moth- 
er is not only a proxy for the nonem- 
ployed father, she and the system that 
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9upiK>rts her are acauM of his orcmploy- 
masL^^ Accoitiii^to Murray, sin^mcHb- 
erbood ei^urages oiate irresinnisibUity^ 
wfaidt! in tura undennii^ the woiic ^hk 
and sodal prxxliKrtivity. In stark contrast, 
Wilson argues that tt^ wetfaie motl^ is 
an indkator ctf afailing econonuc system 
in whidi low-skiUed men can no Iong»^ 
support tb^ families* According to this 
view, unemployment and low-paying 
jobs lead to family dissolution and 
nonmarriage, which give rise to singte 
motberh<Kxl. 

Although ti^ causal relationship be- 
tween singte oKKherbood mi mate employ- 
ment is opp<^te in these two views, lK>th 
Murray ami Wilsonfocus on male mi^oy- 
meat as the primary problem. Concern 
for male employment also explains why 
widowed mothers are treated differently 
from other singte mothers, even though 
they work fewer hours and receive higher 
public benefits. First, widowhood is 
caused by the death of a spouse and 
therefore is not a voluntary event. Provid- 
ing for widows does not encour^ male 
irresponsibility or reduce the motivation 
to work. Second, Survivors Insurance 
(SI), like all aspects of social insurance, is 
closely tied to the previous work attach- 
ment of the spouse — in the case of 
widows, the deceased spouse— and thus 
it enhances ratl^r than undermines the 
work ethic. In sum, widowed mothers 
who are eli^ble for SI are indirectly 
attwhed to the labor force even though 
they are not currently employed* 

Quite apart from what it sugg^ts 
about male employment, nonemploym^nt 
among single mothers appears to be a 
growing concern in and of itself. The 
issue is not simply whether weak attach- 

13. Chssk^ Murray^ Losing Ground: Ameriam 
Sodal Policy. mO-imiN^^w York; Basic Books* 
!9S4). 
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n^nt to the laiKir fon?e ircreasos welfare 
costs, although for sook this is tte major 
problffli, but whrtte'fuU-cin^ OKMh^it^ 
has personal for won^ and diildren 
and social costs for tfa^ rest of soc^ 
beyond tl^ imircdiate transfer pasrments. 
Recrat treiHls in the labor force paitkdpa- 
tion of marrkd motl^rs surest that 
sodal norms abcmt woo^ls emf^yment 
are changing, and this in turn affect how 
policymakers and tt^ gei^ral public view 
nonemployment among single mothers. 
When Mothers' Pensions programs were 
instituted in tim beginning of tb^ century 
and when SI and AFDC were instituted 
in the i9iK)$, the prevailing view was that 
mothers should stay home and care for 
their children, Today, this view is chang- 
ing to reftect the fact that a majority of 
marri^ mothers spend at least part of 
their time working in the paid labor force. 
TIk fact that over half of married mothers 
with young chikiren work outside the 
home suggests tluU pc^icies that encourage 
long-term economic dependency are not 
likely to be tolerated by the public. The 
welfare mother is increasingly isolated 
from mainstream society by virtue of the 
fact that she is not in the labor force. 

EXTENT OF PERSISTENT 
WEAK ATTACHMENT 

Are single mothers weakly attached to 
the labor force, and if so does weak 
attachment persist over time and across 
generations? Both the ab^nce of earnings 
and the presence of welfare are indicators 
of weak attachment. Although the former 
is the better measure in that it measures 
attachment directly, research on the dura- 
tion of welfare dependence is more readily 
available. In 1987, 69 peo^nt of single 
mothers reported earnings whereas 33 

!4. GaTrit)ke\ andMcLanah&n, Single Moihers 
and Their Children. 
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percent reported reoqpt of some wtfare 
Both tt^ earnings and welfare figures 
stigg^t that about oc^-third of sin^ 
mothers could be da^^ as weakly 
att^l^ to tl^ labor force. Of this group, 
56 peiwnt will be dej^iKicnt on welfare 
for 10 years or more.^^ Multiplying tte 33 
percent of single mott^ vAio refK)rt 
weak attachment by the 56 patient who 
are destined for long-term <tepeiH)ence 
yiekis an estimate of IS percent of current 
single mothers who are potentially at risk 
for being in the umi^iclass. 

As discussed prevtoi^y, noi^mploy- 
ment ami economic ctepemiency alone do 
not constitute suflkkntevkknoe for classi- 
fying singte motlwrs as part of tb& under- 
class, because these won^n are engaged 
in socially productive ^vity— taking 
care of children. Hence the more im- 
portant question is, what happens to the 
children in these family? If tte offspring 
of nonemployed singte mc^tim become 
productive, independent citizens, the un- 
derclass characteri/ation is inappropriate. 
Thus although $oim people may com- 
plain that the cost of supporting these 
families is too high or unfairly imposed 

15. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. I9S7CwrenS Pc^Hik^ian&^y iW&h- 
mgion. DC: Government Printing Offke, 1987). 
Although there » un<terrepoiting of wlfare receipt 
in tlw Current Population Survey data, for our 
purposes thk is not Uk^to be a prc^toiL Thm is 
also underreporting in the data that EUwoodi^ to 
determii^ what proportima of those who receive 
AFDC receive it for a long period of tm». See 
David T. EUwood, Tar^ki^ '^Woukt^Be*' Long- 
Term Recipknt3 qf .4 FZ>C (Princeton, NJ: MatiK^- 
matica Policy Research, 1986). So long m those 
who fail to report receipt of AFDC are mn long- 
term redp^nts- a re^onafc4e assumpticm — mul- 
tiplying tl^ proportion of singk mottens reporting 
receipt of some welfare by the esdmated proportion 
of long-temi^ gives an ^airatc estimate of the 
proportion of single motlKTs who are dependent on 
welfare for an extended period. 

16. EUwood, -"Woukt-Be"* Long-Term Hecipi^ 
enfso/AFDC 
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on tt^ of sodety, Ihdr ccmiaeni is 
difierent from that ^i^^i^ther w^are 
nKAh^ are ^Kially ^odi^ive. 

To addre^ the qi^^km d imergea- 
eraliooal welfare ctepeiuk^i^c, d^aikd 
family historks over at feast two fgswah 
ticms are required. SikA data are (mfy 
now b^oaiing available from longi- 
tiKiii^ fl^udks sw^ as the Pai^ ^udy of 
Iik:oiw Dyoanoksand the National Loih 
gitudinal Survey o( Youth, both of which 
follow families and time ofTsimng over a 
long period of time. Based on research by 
Gottschalk, we estimate that about 60 
percent of tt^ daughters from families 
who experietH% loog-terai welfare depen- 
dence will reoeiw wdf are theo^ves for 
m least 1 year.^^ Based on EUwood"^ 
research, we estimate that about 40 per- 
cent of these daughters will receive welfare 
for 10 or more years,^* 

To combii^ and summarize tl^se crude 
estimate: about 18 percent of singte 
mothers in 1^7 were dependent on wel- 
fare for a long {^riod of tin^, and about 
24 percent of their daughters will be 

17. Peter Gtrtt$chalk, "A Prop<»^ to Study 
Intergenerational OHTcU^kwi of Wdfaie Depen- 
dence," minwographed (Madison: Univcrfiity of 
Wisconsin, Institute for Res^ali on Povwty, May 
1^}. Using tl» Natloniy Lcmgitudtnal Survey, 
Gottsdialk fmds th^ 50 petoent <rf white and 70 
percent of Wat* dai^tm of mothers who csperi- 
ence any welfare dependence wiD themselves ex- 
perience at least one year of wdfaie dependence 
within seven of tesvingboo^, Oieg J. Ounean, 
Marthas. Hill, aiKl Saitl D, Hoffman report onich 
sn^Uer intergeno^onal dependaioe. Only 36 per- 
cent of di^^iters whose motim recdvod welfan; 
received welfare thenseh^ between ^cs2I a«l 23. 
By Ufflitii^ their exaniin^on to these three years of 

however, tt^ severdiy luutercstiQiate wdfare 
receipt of daughtm* Duncan^ HiH ai»i Hoffman, 
''Welfare Dependeiw within axkd across Genera- 
tions," Sdsme^ 239:469 (Jan. 1^). 

18, EUwood, "WatM'Bt'' Umg-Term Recipf- 
enss of AFDC. Wc u» the figure f<w nnroankd 
mothers, whfch is 3S p er ce nt. Wc al^ ^sume that 
the estimates for daughto^ would apply as well to 
sons. 
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<^>CT<to]t (m wdfare for 10 mcMPe years. 
We ccHidt^ie, therdbre, thai aboM 4 
percem QHJM X 0.18) erf angte mottes 
can be dUssifW as members of an eim^rg- 
ing untotlass. 

Cte tte oi^ hand, tl^ figure of 4 
percent m an overestinmie of tte associa- 
tion bel^^en singte m<Hto[iiood and un- 
derclass status, given that only a portion 
of those wo0^ who ever experkiK?e 
sdn^ motlwrhood are single matters in 
any partkular year. Half of all wonora 
who divorce remarry within ilve years, 
presumaUy mc^ of tt^s» are not at 
risk for being part of an uinJerdU^,^^ 

On the otl^ hand, 4 percent is an 
umierKtimaie for some grouj^.^ Per- 
si^i»» of v^are dependeim among 
single mothers varies substantially. EU- 
wood finds, for exampte, that whereas 20 
percent of whites who ever receive welfare 
will be depeiKient for 10 or more years* 
the figure for blacks is 32 percent^^ 

19. Andiw OteHin, Marrk^, IMvarce, Rmtar- 
riffge (Cambridge. MA: Harvard Unrvmity Press, 
1981). 

20. Motv generally, the ftfure in tl» text should 
be comiderDd a lower bound. To see this« suppose 
each mother has only om daughter who dther does 
or does not hecon^ (kpendent cm wdfaxie for a long 
period of time. If the daughters do not bec^m^ 
long-term dependents, we dassify ihc mothers as 
out&kk the und^rdass because they have raised a 
prodiKJtive child, whkh is in itscif productive. But in 
reality , many mothcre have more than of» daughter. 
In some cases, one or more of the daughtes^ will 
become long-term dependents white one or more 
win noi. By muttiplying the36 fyeroent of daughters 
of bng-t«Tn welfare-dependent mother who them- 
selves beconK loDg-tfitm depem{ent» by the 18 
percent who are long-term ikpcndents* we arc 
tmpUcxtly asagnix^ a portion of each motte* with 
roultipie children to underclass or nonuiKlerclass 
status. An argunrat can be made, iH^wtrm^ that 
even if only one of Kvcral daughters of a motlKr 
with long-term nonattadiment to tl» labor f jiw 
e3ihibtted the same behavior, that family would be 
appropriately inchMfed m part of an undorlass. 

21. Eihvood, ''Wauid-Be" Long-Term Rectpl^ 
mis ofAFDC. 
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Sinittaity, GoMidlk fimk that whereas 
half of white dat^tOB cHfwdifare^4q)m- 
drat mcrthers becoo^ redpknte tl^m* 
selveg, tte figure for blades is TO percent. 
Ewo more striking, wher^ only 14 
percent of divorced mc^herg who ever 
recdve wdfare will be ctependent for 10 
or more j^ars, the figure for unmarried 
miKteis k neariy ^ pm?efit Thus among 
som^ sut^rouf^ sin^ mottim~in 
particular, young imwed black motions— 
the risk of being in tt^ uiKferclass is hi^* 

EXTENT OF SOCIAL ISOLATION 

Are moth^-only families more socdally 
isolated than other familiei, and does 
their isolation lowo- their mobility? As 
noted earlier, social isolation nmy occur 
b^use the community no longer func- 
tions as a resource haw for its members, 
as wt^Q a i^i^borhood has no jobs, no 
i^works for hdping to locate jobs, poor 
schools, and a youth culture that is 
subj^ to minimal social control. Cul- 
tural isolation^ on the other hand, refers 
to deviations from normative standards, 
such as the ab^ce of a work ethic or a 
devaluation of family commitments. 

One way to n^asure social isolation is 
to ask what proportion of mother-only 
family live in lu'ban i^ghborhoods with 
high proportions of poor p^ple. TaWe 1 
prints information on the proportion 
of different types of families in the United 
States who live in i^ighborhoods in 
which 20 percent or more of the popula- 
tion is poor or in which 40 j^rcent or 
more is poor* Poverty areas are rratricted 
to neighborhoods in the 100 larg^t cities. 

Several findings in Table 1 merit atten- 
tion. First, family headed by single 
mothers are more likely to live in poor 
urban neighborhoods than other f amili^. 
Second, only a small proportion—about 
5.6 percent — of mother-only famili^ live 
in extremely poor neighborhoods. Fmal- 
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TABLE 1 

PRe»>ORTIC»t OF U.S. FAMILIES LIVINQ IN URBAN POVERTY AREAS IN 1980 



20 Percent 40 Percent 

Poverty Areas Poverty Areas 



Mottier-only families 


16.6 


5,8 


Other fsmiltes 


4.7 


1.0 


White mother-only 

familkrs 


4,5 


1U)* 


Black rr>other-only 


34.2 


10.0* 


Black persons 


26.0 


8.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1^5. 

* Information is not available on the prc^ortion of white and black mother -only families living 
In areas that are 40 percent poor. We estimate thew f^rcenteges by extr^olating from the propor- 
tions observed in 40 percent areas for other families and t^ack iiwrsons. The estimate for white 
aK}ther-only families was obtained fay fuming that the ratio of white mother-only families to 
other famllfes that pertains to the 20 percent weas also pertains to the 40 percent areas. The 
estimate for black mother-only famines was obtained by burning that the ratio of mother-only 
families to black persons that pertains to the 20 percent areas also pertains to 40 percent areas. 



ly, there are hu^ racial difTerenoes in the 
degree of isolation of mother-only fam- 
ili^. Whereas less than 5 percent of white 
mother-only families live in areas in 
which 20 percent of the residents are 
poor, over 34 percent of black raother- 
only families Uve in such areas. About 10 
percent of black mother-only families 
and less than 1 [wn^nt of white mother- 
only families live in areas of extreme 
poverty. 

To what extent did bl^k mother-only 
families become more socially isolated 
during the 1970s? Our ret^arch suggests 
that the proportion of black mother-only 
families who reside in neighborhoods in 
which at least 20 percent of the residents 
are poor decUi^. Yet the proportion of 
those who reside in neighborhoods that 
are at least 40 percent poor increased 
dramaticaUy— by about JO percent. In 
other wordst in the face of general eco- 
nomic progress for black families in the 
last 25 years, the proportion of poor 
mother-only families who are isolated 
increased. Finally, th^ extremely poor 



neighborhoods became more desolate 
with respect to the proportion of males 
employed and the proportion of families 
on wctfare.22 

In addition to residential character- 
istics, dfspring from mott^-only families 
also differ with r^i^ to certain commu- 
nity resources and parental values. Re- 
search based on data from High School 
and Beyond, a survey of 50,000 high 
school sophomores and seniors, shows 
that black alolcsoents in mother-only 
families attend lower-quality high schools 
and are more accepting of nonmarital 
births than their counterparts in two- 
parent families, even after controlling for 
socioeconomic status. In contrast^ the 
educational aspiratiotis of their mott^rs 
are no different from those in two-parent 
families.^ 

22. Sara S. McLanahan, Irwin Garfmkel, and 
Dorothy Watsoa, **Family Stn^uir, Poverty, and 
the Umlcrclass*^(Di8ci^on {^aper no, Iistitute 
for Research on Poverty, Umvemty of Wbcomin, 
!987). 

23. Sara S. McLanaJjan, Nan Astone, and 
N^ine Marks, The Rofc of Mother-Only Families 
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fai simi, wi^rett <Hily a wiall iKt>iNH'« 
lion of mcrtfa^-cmly faii]ilk& in ex- 
treme poor — or what mi^ be calted 
uffiterdass— iidgiibcxrtKKHis, ttere is evi- 
(kiu% that this group is frowing. More- 
over, tb^ is some evUeim th^ diildren 
frmn mott^K)Qly familks are more 
oeptiog ctf tte sin^fle-parent status than 
chiklreo from two^pwent families. Ti^ 
is^ of ktf^ien^txxial fem^ teiKlstii^ 
and its a>n^ittiioes is especially im- 
pOTtant for bL»:ks, given tb^ higher 
conoentnUicm in urban poverty areas and 
ibtir hi^ prevalence of irotti^-only fam- 
ilies* An important qi^iMtion, which 9ft 
have not attempted to answer here, is 
whether an increasing pn^rtion of x^w 
birth cohorts are being bom to single 
nK>thers in extreiwly {K>or nei^bor- 
hoods, aiKl, if so, how this will affect the 
gains in sodoeconomk status m^e by 
blacks during the past three dec^es. 

SOCIAL POLICY TOWARD SINGLE 
MOTHERS AND THE UNDERCLASS 

All communities develop institutions 
to aid dependent persons. As capitalism 
replied feudalism, providing for the 
poor becan^ a public r^ponsibility. In 
the United Stat«, we have always had 
public welfare programs, and tt^y haw 
been tte most important source of govern- 
nwnt incon^ for poor single mothers.^ 
Though welfare programs are n^:mary, 
too heavy a reliance on them is conducive 
to the emergence of an underclass. 

AFDC and other means-tested welfare 
programs undermine the indirect labor 
force attachment of poor single mothers 



in Reproducing Poverty" (Paper delivered at Pov- 
erty and Chikirea. a eonferenoe at the Univmity of 
Kan$as^ Lawrence, 20-22 June 1988), 

24. For a brief historical account of pubik aki 
to singk mothers, see Garfinkef and McLaoahan, 
^tgk Mothers ami Tf^ir Chiktrerh chap. 4, 
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{mmM^ig £»iiale te^bhqi ami red 
ing the likelihood (d maniage^^ White 
ii^ effect cf w^are on the aiagre^te 
growth in niotl^-<mty fanulks is quite 
soidli^ its efiect on the p<N>rest half (tf the 
poiHil^on is OMmsubscai^AL C^r own 
oruik estinyrte suggests tlmt tin threrfdki 
mcrea^ in AFEK^ md w^are-related 
bei^fits between 19SS aiul I97S may 
account for as mi^ as 20 or ^ peimit of 
tt^ vrowth in motiiKr-imly f amiUes among 
tte ^'<Ktom half c^tt]» income d^lmf Ion. 

Welfare abo undemuKS direct at) Kh- 
n^nt to the labor force by impming a 
high tax rate on earnings. Wdfare tv^ 
cipients \<m nearly a dollar in benefits fv 
eaiAi dc^lar ean^, mi they may alsc 
lose health care and other incomeHestec 
benefits. Becau^ of the hi^ tax rate and 
i OSS of bei^its^ ami because their earnings 
capacity is very low, many sin^ mothers 
would be wone off working full-time 
than depetuling on welfare.^ 

Finally, AFDC promotes social isola- 
tion by creating a separate institution for 
the poor and by encouraging noi^mploy- 
ment at a time when married mothers are 
entering the labor force in increasing 
nimibers. IronicaUy, whereas AFDC was 
originally desigi^ to allow single moth- 
ers to replicate the behavior of married 
women — that is, to stay home with their 
children— it currently functions to sep- 
arate the two groups further* 

So why not reduce dependence by 
simply cutting or even eliminating welfare 
benefits as some have sugg^ted? Un- 
fortunately, such a strategy would do 
great harm to families who rely on welfare 

25. For a critical summaiy of the literature, see 
ibkf.^ ch^. 3. 

26. St^kiott Danziger. Robert Haveman, and 
Robert Plotnkk, '^How Inc»ow Transfers Affect 
Work, Savings, and tl« liKome Efetributtonr A 
Critkal Rcvtew,** Journal of Economic iMerature 
1^975^1028 (Sqpt. 1981), 
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^ smm pmnt but who are in m) dai^^* of 
beocmiffig ctf the tti«toda^ Sik^ 
f amffifis oM^tule tte o venrit^ning ma- 
jorky of those who ever bcconK ctepoi- 
on w^are,^ Furttennore, a 
str^gy wo&y tli» OMMli^ wkh tb^ 
fewest skins md teast ^iqKrtotKX worse 
off aiHl even imHe<kspmUe tfmn ti!^ are 
today. RediKing welfare ccmki tead to 
iiKn»a^ <fepemleim on il^;al scntroes 
of iimme and even further isolation for 
tbwe families at tli« bcmom erf* the iiKcm^ 
distributicHL 

In thb confection, it is important to 
recognize that the existo^ erf* intergen- 
erationa] welfare dependence is not 
prima f^e evidence tl^ ill effects of 
wdfaie. In tte absence of welfare, inter- 
^i^ational transnmsion of poverty is 
to be expected. Imieed, oi» justification 
for welfare programs is to break this in- 
tergenerational link. Whether welfare 
ameliorates or exacerbates tht inteigen- 
erational transmission of poverty is a 
complicated question that n^rits further 
research.28 

Wl^reas welfare programs discourage 
work and isolate the poor, universal 
programs have the opposite dfect. Be- 
cause beiefits in uni\^^ programs are 
not eliminated as earnings increase^ they 
provide an boentive to work for those 
who would otherwise be dependent on 
welfare. That is, bend^ts from universal 

27. EUwood, "Wot^Be*" Long-Term Recipi- 
ents of AFDC. Ahhoo^ this sAatenmt about ti« 
pmfKntioQ of fsmilks ever reoeiviQg weH'are who 
become kmg^enn redpknts may appear to be 
tnconssstent wHh itm carikr cstim^cs of (he propor* 
tioa of wdfair famiiks at a point in tin»: who are 
long-term rcdptcnts, there b no inconsistency. The 
potnt4B-tim estimate will always be ht^^ than 
the lifetime exposute estimate becatme the short- 
term recip^ts are less likely to be on welfane at any 
point in time. 

2S. Oottschalk has propt^d to address this 
is&m. See Gmtschalk, A Proposal to StiKly inter- 
gei^rational Correlation of Welfare Dependence.** 



proffBssm make low-wage work mote 
cwq>rt^ivcwMtwdfare. Aiding tl^ poor 
tttfcm^ tn^atuttms that ^ve an income 
das^ is fts^ iitt^rative. 

Universal {mgrasK are abo mme 
swce^td m pt e ve o tiug poverty and re- 
dudngecoiK»i!kii^airity« 1^ provkling 
a comoKm flcKK to evoryone^ they lift ti^ 
^amiard of living of the pom^ least 
productive citizens witlKmt sfjgnwtirii^ 
ttem as ectmomic f aiimes* H» ccmmnm 
floor facilk^s tte elfcMrts 5rf'8uch dtinns 
to escape life on the dote, by making life 
off the dcrfe nnne attractive. Universal 
programs therrfcHe prevent both poverty 
and welfare dependence. Tte common 
floor, of course, also cudtiions the fall of 
mkldle- axKl tqiper-income famiiks who 
con^ upon hard tin^.^ Finally, because 
universal programs provicte a valuable 
good or service to aU citizens, they <kvelop 
a more powerful politkal constiti^ncy 
and are tterdfore funded far more gener- 
ously than programs for the poor.^ A 

29. In addition to tt^ cmhion provkied by a 
commcHi fkKn-« social iasurafioe prt^rams— which, 
along with free imWic edt^^n« aie the two most 
important tmiwrsal syst^ns in the Umted States— 
pTovtc^ additional prelection to middle- and upper- 
income famiUes by providi^ hig^ boKllts to 
woitos with hktorks of higta* ramings* 

30, For a discussion of the potitksd'umveisal 
ami income-tested programs, see Gordon TuUock^ 
'^Income Testis and Pc^kks: A Theoreticai Mod* 
el.** in fyu:^rfe-Tmet(lh0Uffier Progrmm: Tf^ Case 
For Against, ed. Irwin Garfinkel (New York: 
Ac^iemic Press, IW2); Ctevkl Beny, Irwin Gar- 
llnkeU asKi Raymi^ Munts, ""Income Testing in 
Inconm Support Prc^ranc^ (<n tl» Aged^** in iHd.; 
itmi., pp. 499-513; Hugh Hedo« The Pcditkal 
Foumiations <^ Antipoverty Fotky,** in FIgkting 
Povmy: Whn Works (md Whm DoesnX ed. 
Sheldon H. Danzigcr m& Dantd H. Wdnbeig 
(CamtN^ge, MA: Harvard Umw^y Ptesss, I^): 
Margar^ Wetr, Ami Oric^, and Theda Skocpol, 
eds.. The PoUfks ofSoc^ Pt4icy in tke United 
States {Priiwcton, NJ: Pritweton Uniwsity Press, 
19SS);SM3laKanmnian and Alfred Kahtu Modhm 
Alone: Sttaiegks for a Time of Chmge (Dover, 
MA: Auburn House, 1988). 
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reoe^tt ooo^iaracm erf inx imli^riaUzed 
coim Cms ^ wb UuU the poverty rates of 
siii^ mcHlm^ are sttb^aDttally toivw in 
countries that rdy tmM teavtty on uni- 
vmal ai^ empioymait-ii^ted income 
transfer pix^ran^ m ccmipared to coon- 
tiws that rely teaviiy on n^ans-tested 
pn^rams.'^ 

Although universal programs have 
dbar bendlts for tte uiKkfdass, some 
analysts have argt^ that they are ii^ffH 
cknt Tl^ small amotmt of resrarcfa that 
directly addresses this imie^ however, 
sug^^ that whett^ universal or \^lfare 
prograxns are more efiident is difftcuh to 
ascertmn aiKl that^ in any o^se^ the d iHer- 
ences are not likely to he large.^ What is 
clear is that universal pn^ams will be 
more costly than welfare programs to 
upper-mkkile- and upper-im^o^ families. 

Tte diild support assuramse system 
(CSAS), whkh is being impten^nted in 
Wisconsin ami other parts of the country, 
encourages labor force attachn^nt and 
reduces isolation.^^ Under CSAS« the 
financial obligation of the nonresidential 
parent is expr^sed as a peroenta^ of his 
or her income and is withheld from 



31. EaiikftmB. TorreyandTmioiliySineeding, 
''Poor Children in Rkh Countrks**(Paper pre{>ared 
for the osecting of Uie Fojmlatiois Assoctalion of 
Amcrka, New Oricans, LA, 21-23 Apr. I98S), 

32. Sec David Betson, David Gitenbui, and 
Richard Kastcn, ""A Simuiadon Analyns of 
EccQomsc Effsckncy aisd Dsstributiooai ESiccts of 
Altntialivc Program Stnictiirai: Tlw N^ativc In- 
come Tax vtmis the Credit Iikoo^ Tax«** to 
incof^Tesied Dwt^er Pragrmns. ed. Garftnkd; 
Jonathas R. Kesseiman* Taxpayer Beliavbr and 
the Design of a Credit Income Tax«**in Ihkl.; Efraim 
Sadka» Irwin Gaifinkel, ami Kemp^ Mordaml, 
**Income Testing and Social Welfare: An C^nlmal 
Tax-Transfer Modd^T tn Ihid.; ibid.^ pp. 503-9. 

33. Irwin Oaifmiel ai^f Patikk Wrag, ''Child 
Support and Public Polky** (Discussion paper no. 
854, Institute for Research on Poverty* Umvcrsity 
of Wisconsin, 1987). 

O 
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earniiip m iiioome ami payroll ta3G6g ax€* 
Tl^ chiM i«oeives tt^ fiiU amoum pay by 
the QooresidratiHireatftmtiiote^tiiana 
stK^aUy a^uml mmifmim bradiL When 
^ oonrewiait parait is wmnpy^yed or 
has ¥^ low earainp, tSm goy&nmBsA 
makes up the ^S§Gm^ jv^ as tt does 
wilh tte social »»irity pe^m, CSAS is 
at te^ a Gouwi of our sodal imutanoe 
programs, wh^ require a contritmtioa 
from ^ member f amities tmt guarantee a 
minimum pen^cm irrespective of Ute con- 
tritnitkm. CSAS increases ii^lirectalu^- 
n^nt to tte labcMT f(me by {Moviding a 
link between the mother-oniy family ax»l 
the nonresktential parent who is em- 
ployed, aiKi it ii^cream direct attachment 
by providing a scnirce oS in^me that 
siipftonente rather than rc|riwcs earnings. 

Universal diiUi care, tealth care, and 
child allowamre programs also help to 
integrate tim poor into mainstream soci- 
ety. At present^ tl^ government has two 
different mechanisms for sut^idng the 
cost of raising children. Middle* and 
upper-middte-income families receive 
their subsidies througli three provisions 
in the tax code: the depeiKlent-care tax 
credit, the personal exemption for chil- 
dren, and ti^ exdusion of empioyer- 
finai^ed l^atth4nsuranoe bendtts from 
taxable in(x>n». Lower-ic^me families 
receive subsidies primarily through two 
\i^lfare progran^ AFEH3 ai^ Medicaid. 
To beat welfare, unskil^ sin^ mothers 
need health care, child care, and cash 
outside of welfare. 

Replacing the personal exemptions 
for children in the federal income tax 
with an equally costly refumiable credit 
or chikt allowance wouk! shift resources 
toward the bottom half of tt^ popuUUion 
and provide a small cash supplen^t to 
earnings. Making the chiki-care tax credit 
refundable and more generous at the 
bottom would help the poor pay for child 
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cme.^ Adofrtiiig a uiiavmal beafttMii- 
suraroe pn^ram i^Nsld redim the ii^eii- 
tive to remain on w^w; i» a way erf" 

The mo^ umver»tistk pdiky oS all, 
md the oim^ hk^ imprntant to pow 
^Qgte oK^l^rs, is f uU raiploym^ Hi^ 
unempioyn^nt pnnLK^ both Ioo» at- 
tachment to the tahor fMce ami female 
li»adsfayi|). Despite »ome gsi^ md ammn 
alies, there is now a strong Iwly of 
empuricai remrch that doom^nts that 
om of the c(»st5 of uDMim^d tti^mptoy- 
mem is inciea^ femate t^iship.^ With 
tte exception of the Vktnam war, unem- 
{rioyn^nt rates fen* Macks haw goM up 
Readily sim^e ti^ I95(fe. ITOiiam Julius 
Witeon h^ argued, and cmr own examina- 
tion of tfa« evidence has led us to coi^ur^ 
that this increase in unemployn^nt has 
probably been the single most important 



34. Aootbcr alternative is for tlw govemmcnt 
to provkk diikj cart for all and to chai^ a ftlkiiisg- 
scale fee b«sed upon n^snne. 

35< For a summary of the literature, see Gar> 
fmkel and McLanahan* :^ngk Maffms tmi Thet 
(Mk^. See also Scou South, "Eeommik Omds- 
lions and the E>tYorDe Rate: A TiflK Series Analysis 
of the Postwar United Stmes^"* JtHtnudef Mmrt^ 
and fhe FtmUy. 47:31-42 (1985); Andrew CItttiin, 
Social and Economk Determ^umts of Mimfai 
Separation ( Berkeley: University of CaUfomia 
Press, 1976); Wilson, Thdy LH^fdvantaged; Moyni- 
han. ^^egro Family, 



catme oi the tim^e^ in fonate headship 
among poor Wacks.^ 

Fot fiin^ mMhors tt^:ffid^, a high 
demaiNl for UiKHr iraira^ both the 
availal»Iity oi jol^ mi thdr rate i»y . 
It alM im^i^ses tte drifity ctf iK>im^te&- 
tial f atl^ to {Hiy diiki sui^NHt In sum, 
nothing wiU do more to foresail tte 
developo^Uc^ an underdass than a full- 
employment policy. 

SUMMARY 

Although the vast m^ority of Single 
mothers do not fit the description of an 
uftderdass, there is a small group of 
predominantly Made singfe motion con- 
centrated in Northern urban ghettos th^ 
is persistently weakly attached to tte 
labor force, socially Uolaied, and repro- 
ducing itself^ Althou^ welfare programs 
are necessary for those who are faUed by 
or who fail in~de|^nding upon one'ti 
political perspective — the labor market 
and other mainstream ii»rtitutiotts» too 
heavy a reliaiK?e upon welfare can facili- 
tate the growth of an underclass. In 
contrast, aiding single mothers tm^ough 
more universal programs such as a chiiki 
support a^urance system, child care, 
health care, children^ allowances, and a 
fuU-employment macroeconomic poUcy 
will retard the growth of an txiuierclass. 

16. Wilson, TYtdy Distxhanta^. 
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DESPITE Ite apfHtdal^ dn^ in 
poverty siiw I9(W« reoratox^ri^^ 
irmic (m tl^ ecomimk ^atus of miiKmtks 
has documented pmisting ai»i in some 
in$taiK?es wid»imgdifiS»in^iab in jKimty 
and e^Miomic weU-being aocoi4ing to 
race ami natioiml oripr Aokii^ His- 
panics, between 1970 and 1%5 Puerto 
Rkam experkiK?ed a shaq> ctomoralion 
in economk weU-bdii^ while Mexicans 
experibiQed mocte^ ami Cut^ns sub^an- 
tial, in^roven^ in economk stmus,^ 
A few imlicatorsiilustnae the extent to 
' which economic disparitks between tte 
three major Hispanic populaUons have 
widei^. Puerto Ric»n family incon^ 
declined by 7.4 percent in real terms 
during tt^ 1970s md by an additional 
18.0 percent betw^ 1979 and 1984, 
Mexican and Cuban real family iiKOOK^ 
increased during tt^ 1970s, then fell after 
1980; but tte decliM for neither group 
approached the magnitude exper^nced 
by Puerto Ricans. Unlike that of Puerto 
Ricans, bi^lc reid family iiK^me rose 
grmiually during the 197<^ tl^ fell 14.0 
percent following the recesmon of the 
early IW0$? White real family iocon^ of 
all population groups— minority and non- 
minority alike— fell between 1979 ami 
1984, ll^ declir^i was steepest among 
minoritks, Puerto Ricans in {Articular. 

Equally disturbing are findings that 
family icHxin^ concentration tm imneased 
for Puerto Ricans since 1970. The share 
of Puerto Rican families with income 
below one-quarter of the median income 
of whites rose from 1 1 percent in I960 to 
15 percent in 1970, 26 percent in 1980, 

1. Maru Tiemla and Lid' Jen^, **Povefty 
and Minorities: A Quarter Century Proflte of Color 
and Socioeconomic Disadvantage,** is EHy^ded 
Opportunilks: Minorities, Poverty and Social 
Policy, ed. Gary D. Saixfefur and Marta Ticnda 
(New York: Plenum Press. 1988) pp. 25-33. 

2, Ibid., tab. I. p. 27. 



ami 33 pwomt in 1^5.' A mnilar pattmi 
was tKH disonned amcmg Mex^ns or 
Cubans, indicating that Pi^o Rkans 
are diverging from ott»r Hispanics. 
Wittiam JiiliiK Wik4»i and otheis daim 
that blade family incomes have became 
Wfiiic^ed, with ti^i^Niraig sJtoies <tf f ansi- 
li» com^entrat^ at tte Mf^er and lower 
tails (tftl^incOT^di^ributicm.^ So severe 
has the dedirc in Puerto Rican economic 
status been that Hm minority group has 
fared wor^ than blacks in t)^ 1990^ a 
reversal tt^ ^tu^im prevailing during 
th^ 1960s. This generalization obtains 
whether bwd on national data or those 
for New York City, which houses the 
sin^ largest concentration of Puerto 
Rkai^.^ 

Ahbou^ tim reasons for the measured 
iiK?re^es in rwMl and ecoiK)nik inequality 
are n<n wdl iiKtostood, there s a growing 
consensus that three interrelated ^ of 
drcim^taiKes are involved: (i) uneven 
changes in family composition and latK)r 
market position ^cording to tmx and 
national origin; (2) a l^vier toll of 
(^Ucal dowi^iums on th^ job prosi^cts 
of minority work^ bjmI (3) the per»sting 
signifk:aiK£ of race in altooiting sodal 
position. By themselves, tl^se f^ors do 
not explam why some minority grou{M, 
such as blm^ks and Puerto Ricans, have 
lost more economk groumi than others, 
such as Cubans, Mexicans, or Native 
Amerkans, nor do they enable us to 

3. Ibkt., lab. 2, p. 31, 

4. WtlitamJulitts Wilson, TheOl^toUmi^- 
ciass ami the Social Traosfonsmtioii of the Inner 
City **(Papcr detiveitd at tl» Amtual Meeting of the 
Amer^an As^idation for the Advancen^nt <4 
Scknoe, Chkago, IL, 1^7). See eko Walter It 
Aikn ami ReyiM>^ Fancy, Ttm Shifttcg Sodai 
and Ectmomtellfksofffi^ America, !9S0-I^«'' 
Afmiol Review of Sociahgy, 11*227-306(1^. 

5. Tcny J. RosenboH* Poverty Ut New Tarit 
Oiy: 1980-1983 (Sew York: Commimity Sctvicc 
Society of New York, 1987). 
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{»«dtikt tte future Course or nu^nh^ 
ixmiimtity. 

Signs <^ ecoaomk distr^ among 
Puerto Rkais have fcKtensd con^toid^ 
^ecu^km that Pwrto Ricans haw be- 
Gomc part of the urban imcteda^, tmt 
avaUatrie evkleflM is more su^^ ve 
ti^ coiidi^ve, Aiiffiwehng tte qiK^km 
m tfa« afiinnative requires, lU a 
Icmgitttdinai data blowing ti^ extreiiK? 
eocHumik cteprivation ^ b^h dtionic and 
coiimi^rsted among a ^gmon of the 
Pwrto Rkan population; that dironic 
deprivation is a^mpanied by labor 
market detmdiunent; and that bc^ condi- 
tion are sustaiimt by sodal amt spatial 
tsG^<ni bom maim^ream institutions 
ami Ktivitks. Althou^ inrnkquate for 
demonstr^ing tl^ coir^kkm^e of these 
three conditions for Pi^o Rk^ms, re- 
peated cross-sectional ceimis surveys can 
st^ some ii^t on tl^ emerging debate 
about whether and to what extent tt^ 
deteriorating economic status of Puerto 
Rkan families is accompankd by one 
form o( sodal dislocation, nan^ly, labor 
market deti^hment 

One objective is to examiiK? the labor 
market p<^tion of Puerto Rican n^n in 
comparison with that of Mexkans and 
Cubans. A second objective is to docu- 
ment the influence of structural fwrtors, 
nan^jy, ethnk labor market concentration 
and ethnk job qi^i^» on Puerto Rkans' 
earnings. working hyiKttl^sis guiding 
the analysis is that structural f^ors— to 
wit, rapidly falling employment ojr portu- 
nitks in jol^ wta^ Puerto Ricans tnwli- 
tionaOy have worked, and tlie concentra- 
tion Puerto Rkam in ait»8 expmencing 
severe economk dislocation— are m^or 
factors ^xounting for the impoverish- 
ment of this minority group. 

The following section sets forth theo- 
retical issues bearing on the signiiicance 
of national origin in producing zikd main- 

O 
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taining lab(»r ma^t ii^uahty . Hk. i^xt 
^cti<»Qi compare tlK labor mark^ staiKl- 
ingof Mexk^ Puerto Rican, and Cuban 
n^ from 1970 to 19%5^ emphauring the 
unkiuen^ of tte Puerto Rkan labor 
force withdrawal imioe^ berth in timing 
ami magnitude, and tl^ assess ti^ ec^ 
nomk coG^i^m:^ of ethnk job qi^im 
and ^hnk labor market concentration 
on earning. Th^ condhKii^ secticm dis- 
cusses ttese ^pirkal findings in light of 
growing speculation that Pt^rto Ricam 
are beccmiing (uut of tt^ urban undefdass. 

THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

E>nkki»x from oxi^^ctionat data sug- 
gests that the declining economk status 
of Pi^rto Ricans can be traced both to 
poor eronomic {^rformaiH^e and to the 
low ^CK:ks of human capital pc^essed by 
Puerto Rican workm. Although a sub- 
stantial literature documents the im- 
IK)rtance of education for labor market 
success, the low educational m^hteven^mt 
of Mexicans chaUenges the completei^^ 
ofthehuman-cq»tal explanations. Mexi- 
cans have not experiem:ed declines in 
labor market standing and economic 
^ll-being compand)te to tho^ of Puerto 
Ricans, even though their educational 
kvels are similar. 

That a steep increase in poverty was 
not exi^rknced by all Hispanic groups 
raises questions about the salience of 
structural factors in restricting these ef- 
fect to Puerto Ricans. My cai^ is that the 
weakened labor market petition of Pwrto 
Ricans and their consequent impoverish- 
ment have roots in their pl»:en^t at the 
iH^ttom of an ethnic hiring queue coupled 
with residential corK:entration in a region 
that experienced severe economk decline 
and imlustrial restructuring after 1970. 
Each of these ideas is elaborated in the 
following pag^. 
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ETHNIC HIRING QUEUES 

The signifK^aaoe of ethnicity for tt^ 
labor market $tratifk»tion q( mincMity 
westers (fepexKbm^oidy on kx^lenq^toy-- 
xnent conditioi^ but abo on how indi- 
vidual ethnk traits circunm^be choices, 
how ^hnic traits are evaluated in the 
martetplace, am! bow ethnic traits are 
used to or^nize tte labor mark^ If 
national origin is u^ as a critoion to 
define ami maintain job qi^i^ then the 
economic costs and benefits of r^doitial 
concentration will derive not only from 
opporiunitks to interact with members 
of like ethnicity but also from the rcte of 
national origin in channeling minority 
woheers to particular categorks of jobs. 

The viability of ethnic hiring quet^, 
however, is related to patterns of ethnk 
^<^raphkal coiKentration. Stanfey Lkb- 
ersoa» who succimrtly summarized the 
ecoiogk:al foundatiom of racial or ethnk 
occupational differen^ition, claimed that 
ad^cnminatofy hiring quew results v^n 
employers i»nivate their prejmiices and 
preferentially hire workers on the basis of 
ethnic traits ratl^r than market skills.^ 
Two asp^rts of L^bexson^ queuing prem- 
ises have direct implioitions for the ensu- 
ing analyses. Oi^ is that the job configura^ 
tion of groups will vary in accordance 
with their share of the labor fon% in a 
given labor market. Secoml, because of 

6. Sec Stanky Ucberson, A Ffece cftlw Fie 
(Berkeley: Univereity of CaUfonua Press, H» 
kleas about the eiusteoce ami operation of an eihnk 
job queue are derived from the foHowiog prop<^ 
tions: (!) that tiK occupatbnal composition of a 
community is independent of the ethnk or r^al 
composition of its pc^nilalion; (2) that srouf» differ 
in their objective qualifkations for v^ons occupa* 
tional acttvitks; (3) that group n^mbership din* :Uy 
affects occupational opportunity, owing to em- 
ployer piefereiKes axKf t^es; (4) thit oiscupa^ 
tions jobs <iifferinthdrdesiT?ibility;&nd(5)that 
groups differ intttally in their disposiiioiis toward 
cenain jobs. 



ttM: exktei^ oi ethnk hiring qwt^ 
shifts in tumni^yn^t will be hi^^ 
for the group or grcmps at tte bottom of 
the in tl^ event of a waw <tf unh 
CTployn^itf.7This iitfa]H)^ati<m ai^iears 
to be cons^rat with the Pi^to Rkan 
experience after tl» mid-197Qs. 

LMy^scm^ aigiomttf has coi^lerat^ 
appeal for expteining the growing eco- 
nomic ii^iudity anu^ His{mnic work- 
ers. For exampfe, Mexicans have been 
preferred m»'kers in {^runihiiral jobs at 
least sii^ tl^ niid-l^(te. White tl^ in- 
comes of agrkohural woriceis are low 
c^mpami with those in other low-sldlled 
jobs, when evaluated against the ahema- 
tive of un^oiployment or ncmpartidi^(tk>n 
in the labor force, agricultural work is 
preferable because it at least ensures 
son^ eaminp. Puerto Ricans, unlike 
Mexicans, never have been preferred 
laborers for sp^nfK^jobs, with the posnbte 
exception of women in garment and 
textile industries. Unionization initiaUy 
protected textile and garment workers, 
but the massive industrial re^ructuring 
in the Northe^t,^ which has resulted in 
the elimination of many unskilled and 
unionized jote, has dinumd the employ- 
ment prospects of all Pi^rto Ricans, 
including youths and mature n^n. 

Viewed in this way, the declining eco- 
nomic status of Puerto Ricans may have 
r^ulted partly from the rapid decline in 
the types of jobs in which they were 
disproportionately coiK^ntrated ami part- 

7. Aitematively, during periodii of labor short- 
age, groups at titt bottom will experience broa(temd 
employment oj^Kwrt'mities because the preferred 
groups will fuA fill all the trs^ional employm^t 
opiM^rtimitks. Undo* these drcumstances, employ- 
ment shifts couM be most favorabkr for groups at 
the bottom of the qaem. This is C(Hi^stent with the 
exper^Rce <tf Puerto Rkans duri^ the 1960s. 

8. SeeGeorgeBotjasand MartBT^Kla»ed&« 
Hispartks in rAe U.S. Ectmomy (Orlando, FL: 
Academic Pim, 198S), esp. chq». 10 and 1 1. 
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\y f rcmt a lorn in relative ranung power 
owing to tow stocka (tf human caiMtal m a 
omrte^ wbcm c^iaiKi f <^ latKH* ii»«a^ 
in s<m^ sectors while ii (temped in 
otlra^^ That Cuban men dki not have a 
siffliiarexp^^^ despite tlii^d^Ht^i^ 
tionate representation in two oi the same 
labor niaiicets as I^^oRicaiis — in New 
York and New Jersey — suggests either 
that Cubans are ranked bi^m in an 
enqricqrm^ qwwm- that Cuban workers 
dsplaced tbs cmployn^t-restrm^ur- 
ing pnx)esses weie more siKX£«lul flmiing 
alternative employment by movii^ from 
New York and New Jcr^ to Miami, 

LABOR MARKLET CONCENTRATION 

Tt^ bui^ning literature on strwturat 
aspects of labor market outcomes has 
identified both positive and negative ef- 
fects of ethnic residoitial concmtration 
on employment outcon^,^^ For present 
ptirposes it suffices to note that {K>sitive 
effects minority labor maricet co!s?entra* 
tion are consistent with an overflow or 
power thesis: the former would derive 
from the spillover of minoriti^ into 
hi^ier-status jobs and/or the reorganiza- 
tion of labor markets along ethnic lii^, 
white ths latter would stem from greater 
political leverage of minority grouj^ as a 
fuxK^tion of inoiet&ii^ group size. N^ative 
effects wouki be consistent with ti^ dis- 
crimination and subordination tbe^^ 
wl^reby minoriti^ are systematically ex- 
cluded from jobs or relegated to the least 
desirable jobs* This process wouki be 

9. Some OKiirxt evidam on this point is 
afifonSed by compsmons of Puerto Rksn unen^toy- 
metii rates in it^ustri^ where they hlstoiicaily have 
been concentrated. Th^ tabulatioiK are availabte 
from tim author. 

10. Marts Twnda and IXng-Ttannlii^ ''Minor- 
ity CoiweotraH'on and Earnings Intquality: Blacks, 
Ht$panks and Asians Compared, ' Americm Jour- 
ml of Sociology, 2 My J9S7, pp, 141, 165. 
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m?Qentuitfed by the demarcatkin of hiring 
quei^ along etfank tin^ 

These ideas ccmcmiiig how etlmk 
cteosky ami ethnic tyjMog ol^Jote infli^uce 
enq>k>yn^iU outcomes suggest two work- 
ing hypotheses* First, I hypcHhestw that 
ti^ unequal later mark^ expa:ki^es of 
Mexk^n, Pwrto Rkao, ami Qiban men 
during tl^ 1970^ reftect thdr unequal 
pl^^ment in a hiring qt^ie, with Cubans 
at tte top of at^ Hispanic qm^ aiui 
Pi^rto RJbam at the lH3ttont ^cond, the 
dis^vantaged l^r maitet status of 
Puerto Ricans results partly from the 
ungual ben^ts of minority labor market 
concentration reiq^ by group. 
These ideas will be empirkally evaluated 
here, after a brief revkw of the extent of 
labor market detachment experienced by 
Puerto Ricans since 1970. 

LABOR MARKET DETACHMENT IN 
COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 

Failure to partidpate in the labor 
market, along with social isolation and 
persisting defKivation, is a defining feature 
of the urban uiuierdass. Althou^ na- 
tional data on cfaronkity of poverty and 
lalK>r force nonpartkipation do not exist 
iot Pmto Ricans, annual Current Popul%- 
tion Survey data permit an initial foray 
into qt^tions of labor market detach- 
ment and withdrawal For this purpose, 
Hispaxiic n^ were cla^ufied into three 
categories based on their employment 
status at the time of, and five years prior 
to, the 1975, 1980, and 1985 Current 
Population Surveys: the stable active 
category consists of persons, including 

II. ThetsnircnmserbsofMardiCuiTOitPopula- 
uon Sun«y files was cheated uiide^ Che diftct^ 
Robert D. Mare, of the University of Wiscon^, 
m& Christopto* Wimhip« of Northnc^em Urn- 
versHy^ with finaodai su|^)ort from the Natkmai 
Scknoe Foundadon thrcHt^ gram SOC-79I264S, 
'^Social am! I>eim>gr^>hic Sources of Change in the 
Youth Labor Force.** Current Population Survey 

1/2 
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tte unemployed, who were in the labor 
foroe at both pomts in tiiiie;^^ pmcHi^ 
who were in tl» later fotw at tte begin- 
ning of the five-year poiod but not ^ ti^ 
eiMi, or vice vena, are dassi£bd in the 
unstabte a^ive oit^cny; the s^at^ in^ 
live eatery tndiKles persmss who w»e 
out of the labor force, and not looking 
w€»t, at botii tte be^nning and ibe emi 
of the period.'^ 

While tess thau ideal for evaluating tt^ 
hypothesis of labor omrket detadurcnt 
because tti^ oross-se^nai datado not 
reprint the continuoi^ employn^nt 
history of the san^ imiivkiuals o\^ the 
entire time span, results summarized in 
Table 1— firrtrowforc«hi»i^--dteariy 
show a steq}er rise in l^Hir market 
instability and iiKx>mplete withdrawal 
from the work for« among Puerto 
Ricans. Wtereas the category of stabk 
inactive was virtually noi^xistent prior 
to the onset of econonuc decline in the 
niid-19708, tte share of umtabk: employ- 
n^nt rose between 1970 and 1985, a 



p^od diar^^^erized by dow growth ami 
two nuyor reoeswms. 



data for 1970 were not aimljmt, owing to space 
cofistraints. 

12. Including the unemployed in the categofy 
stabk ^vt overstates tl» shaiie of tvfHtm ^ 

some itiKOiiie, F<^ the imsesit imrposcs, towevcr, 
tbi» dassi&^^ioQ prooedtne b re^<Miable because 
Ibe goal is to ^laracterize changes in labor marlLet 
^viiy. For iuitvktuate to be dasdfkd as m the 
labor force, they to be lookii^ for woit, itsdtf 
an iiulicator of comxmtn^ to work or attwhment. 
Inactivity, that is, dassifksdon as out the labor 
fon», mdic^cs tl^ indsv^ uab were mtl^r activefy 
emp!o>vd nor scaiditf^ for work. 

13. The WBtabie sctiyt emj^oyment category 
lar^y ftfkctswitlKiiBwaifromtte market over 
five-year period, becai^ only a trivial share of 
workers aR>ved from in^ve to active statm over 
the incervaL My derimn to po<^ tl^ two umiable 
aciivt c^egom was baaed on the nite of |^»r»mony. 
Abo, it bears ea^}hasizix^ that ti^ cross-secdonai 
natme of the data makes it tmpossifHe to ascertain 
whether additbnal employment-status changes oc- 
ctmed during it^ interval for whfch we have 
observed beginning ami ending states. 



employo^tt ho¥md around 8 to 9 per- 
cmt aoKM^ Mex^m and 4 to 7 percent 
amoQg CiilKms. For Pi^to Riram it was 
n<K only cos^d^aMy hi^bw than thai 
for atha Mexkans or Cutam throti^ 
out the period hut ako rose more stoqdy 
between the 1975^ and the 1980^ 
intervals, from 13to 19 peroentage points. 
An Inoe^ in umtaMe emjidoynmitex* 
perienccs is wgnificant because it appcMS 
to be a precursor to comply withdrawal 
By 1985, theshaie of chronic detadunent 
among Pi^o Ricans had reiu^tod nearly 
6 percent, compared to 1 percent for 
Mexicans ami 3 percent for Cubans. 

The notabteri^ in Cuban labor nuirket 
instability and withdrawal during the 
1980-85 interval partly reflects the pres- 
ence of a laiie segment of low-skilled 
immigrants whose labw market integra- 
tion process was more diflkutt than that 
of earlier Cuban inunigrants.*^ A similar 
period-immigration-effect cannot be 
clain^^ for Pi^o Ricans, yet among 
them labor market withdrawal was even 
more pronounced. Moreover, the lower 
levels of market withdrawal and detwb- 
ment among Mexicans, who also have 
become iiKreasingty diversified by a high 
influx of inomi^ants since 1970,chaltenge 
any simplistk explanations that interna- 
tional migration or, in the case of Puerto 
Ricans, circular migration— between is- 
land and mainland— was largely re- 
sponsible for the observed instability and 
withdrawal. 

Table 1 also provides information 
about social and economic characteristics 

14. Ak^androPoms«Akx;Step^,aiKi Cynthia 
Tfuelove, ^Three Years Later The Ad a pt a tio n 
Process of 1^ (Marid) Cuban ami Haitian Ref* 
ugpes in Sfmth Fkni^^ Fopulaikm lUxarch 
PaUcy Review, 5:83-M {imy. 
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€$ the men according to emj^cqm^iit- 
e^iperieim category* Ahfe^Hi^ tl^ sam- 

diffiBciK'^ics are weig^bled to ai^noR- 
imale tho^ of ite ti^ popuiatiott, the 
smi^ sample sizes warrant c^itkms com- 
par^wgbctwemsoiMc a t ^ of k Stpartio- 
ukoiy tor Cubans. Nemtt^^ tte con- 
trasts b^ween Meiucans axkd Puerto 
Rkans are striking and in^nicti>^. 

That l^K>f maik^ pc^tiim is direc^y 
assodated with economic weD-4idflg is 
<&ariy a [^> ar e ttt in tte poverty aiKtincomg 
data, whkfa show substant^y tugli^ 
(Kiverty risks for t^i whi»e labm* niarket 
acp»kxK?e was characterized by iotfainlity 
or im^vity. Of course, stabte emirfoy- 
ment does not always precli^ poverty, 
because a share of tte fH>or aiefuU-time, 
year-fouml workers whose poverty status 
derives from low wages, but the ix^idenoe 
of poverty for the stable ^tive experience 
category is considerably less than for 
workei^ in tte otfa^ two catqg^>rie$J^ 

White real family ixKomes dedixml for 
most groufM between 19^ ami I98S, they 
did so difierentially according to employ- 
n^t category and national origin. Cuban 
men illustrate one pattern: essentudly, 
stably employed men dki not expaiaK?e 
a decrease in real family oKon^ through- 
out the period, ahhougfa tl^ rate of 
growth slowed during tl^ early 1980s, 
from roughly 6.6 percent for the 1975-80 
period to 2.9 percent for the 1980-85 
interval. 

In sharp contrast to the Cuban experi- 
ence, family incomes of Mexkans and 
Puerto Rkans who u^re stably employed 
during the 1975-80 period rc^ roughly 1 1 
and 9 percent in real terms, white the 
family incon^ of men unstably em- 
pIo)isd~unstabte active— fell by 5.6 per- 
cent and 8.6 percent, respectively. During 

tS. Poverty among tho^ m the stable active 
category results in ^mt from unemployment and 
low-wage experienoes. 



tl^ 1SW)-8S ii^^val, amon^ Mex^ss 
real ii^oies erf tbc^ staMy oiqrtoyed fell 
9.7 pment, ii^m^ of the oi^My 
onplc^^ virtually constant, and 
thcB^ ctf dircmica&y ina^ive QMS drtq^ied 
substantially, by 7,5 percent Puerto 
Ricans fared s(»i»iHiat wcme in the 
1980s: family mccmm^ fdl 6.4 p&caA 
among st^^^n{rtcq^, 9«0 pocent 
among tho% unstaMy ^ployed, and 3.0 
percent anumg thorn who w»e out of the 
labor force continuoudy . Thm the ctedin- 
ifl^ eraaomte ^itfus ci Pi^to Rkans 
appears to be rooted in two fturtors; tte 
rising shares of prin^-age n^ with un- 
stabte eni{^oyno»m wd dironte inactivity , 
aiKl sharper ctoclines in the incomes <^ 
those with unstabte labor market experi- 
eiK?es. The latter may contribute to the 
withdrawal {^oo^, as chronically low 
earnings and umtable woric lead to total 
discouragement and alienation from tl^ 
mark^ 

Arguments about the importance of 
education for labor ouu-ket siUToess also 
find some supfmt in ti^ tabulations 
reported in Tabte 1 . For all groups, labor 
force withdrawal and detachment were 
associated with low^ stocks coeducation. 
The averts educ^ional attainment of 
Mexican and Puerto Rican men was 
roughly similar at the beginning of the 
period, 8.4 and 8.6 years, respectively^ 
but over tin^, as the average sdiooling 
stocks for tl^se groups rose, differentials 
within experieme categorkss ii^reased, 
favoring Pt^o Rkao^i over Mexicans 
among tho^ stably employed, and Mexi- 
cans over Puerto Ri^^ms among those 
unstably employed or chronically out of 
tt^ labor force. If human capitd were the 
ma|or determinant of labor maricet with- 
drawal and detachmont^ tt^n the shares 
of Mexicans with unstabte and im^ve 
work trajectories wouM be greater than 
tho^ of similariy clas^fi^ Puerto Ri- 



TABLE 1 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTiCS Of ADULT HtSPAWtC MEN AGED BY LABOR FORCE EXPERIENCE {Meam or percent^) 



1970-75 



Pertcxi and Work Experience Category' 
1975-TO 



1980 86 





Stable 
active 


Unstable 
active 


Stable 
Inactive 


S^le 
active 


Unstable 
sctive 


Stat>te 

Inactive 


Stable 
active 


Unstable 
active 


Stable 
inactive 


Mexicam 

Category total (percentage ) 


91.0% 


9.1% 


0.0% 


91.5% 


7.8% 


0.8% 


^.8% 


9.0% 


1.1% 


Education (years) 


8.5 
(4.5) 


7.4 
(4.1) 


NA 


9.3 
(4.5) 


8.6 
(4,7) 


7,1 
(45) 


9.5 
(4.3) 


7,6 
(4.6) 


8.2 
(3.4) 


Family lmH>me (1974 dollars) 
(s,d)^ 


$8,015 
(4,947) 


$5,935 
(4.411) 




$8,8^ 
(5.602) 


$5,601 
(5,188) 


$4,849 

(3,266) 


$8,031 
{5,6501 


$5,579 
(4.622) 


$4,484 
(3.438) 


Poverty rate (percentage) 


15.5% 


27.6% 




9.9% 


38,3% 


34.5% 


17.7% 


39.5% 


44,1% 


INl* 


[652] 


{67J 


(01 


{1773) 


(157) 


(181 


{1814) 


11761 


(241 


Puerto Ricans 

Category total (percentage) 


86.8% 


13.2% 


0.0% 


84.3% 


13.4% 


2.2% 


74.8% 


19.3% 


5.9% 


Education (years) 
{s.d.)^ 


9.2 
(3.6) 


5.3 

(3.2) 


NA 


10.1 
(3,7) 


7.5 
(3.8) 


5.1 
(5.5) 


10.8 
(3,5) 


6.9 
(4.4) 


80 
(4,3) 


Family Income (1979 dollars) 
(s.d,)^ 


$7J52 
(4,287) 


$4,750 
(3.721) 




$8,453 
(6,280) 


$4,343 
(5,951) 


$4,425 
{2.360) 


$7.9€8 
(5.107) 


$3,956 
(3.574) 


$4,293 

(4,715) 
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Poverty rate tp«rcent8g«l 11.6% 49.4% - 11.1% 65.1% 34.1% 12.2% 49.2% 46.7% 

{MI* (1521 (241 10) (287) (49) (9) (320) (691 (22J 



Cubans 

Category total (percentage} 

Education (years) 

FamHy fncome (1984 dollars) 

Poverty rate (percentege) 
INl* 



95.8% 


42% 


0,0% 


957% 


4.3% 


0.0% 


90,0% 


6,8% 


3^ 


11.1 


8.2 


NA 


1112 


10.5 




11,3 


8^ 


10.9 


14.0) 


(3.7) 




(3.6) 


(4.6) 




(3,9) 


(4.0) 


(3S) 


$9,565 


$4^ 




$10.1^ 


$8^3 




$10,499 


$3,656 


$8,152 


(5,427) 


(2,581) 




(5,983) 


(5,553) 




{7fi29) 


(3;»3) 


(4,732) 


5.5% 


22.3% 




6.4% 


8,3% 




5^% 


51^2% 


OJO% 


[1141 


(51 


10) 


{1991 


191 


(01 


1227J 


1141 


{71 



SOURCE: Current Popijiation Survey, standardized ffrw, 1975, 1980, and 19^. See note 11. 

NOTE: Untesf otfierwise Indicated, tbe figures In this table are weighted to efn'»*0'^^"^3te poputatipn paranwters. 

'Stable active: In labor force at beginning and end of interval; unstable active: chan^d labor force status during Interval; staWe inactive: out of labor force 
at beginning myd end of Interval, 
^Standard deviation. 
^Unwetgftted sample sixe. 
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cam. In fact, jist the o{:^K»tte cxacuircd. 
This jurtiftes a %aich for structural ex- 
plauatkM^ wfaidi ts tte topic of tt^ 
fcdlowing section. 

JOB QUEUES AND DECXINING 
LATOR MARKET CM^PORTUNmES 

Tte theoretical and substantive issues 
ra^ earikr focus on how resktei^ in 
etlink labor markets— that wtetl^ 
iiKiividual wortos reskte in UUkh' maric^ 
with high teveb of ethnk conoedtra- 
uon<^— axKl ethnk job s^nxnttfion— 
wl^ther jof» ethnic typed, Anglo 
typed, or not ethnkally diffetentiated^^— 
operate to stratify the annual eamii^ of 
HkpankM>rigin tn^n. Tb^ data t^ed for 
this part of tte analy^ are from tl^ 5 
percent sampte of tl^ Publk Mioro- 
data Samples of ths 1980 oensus.^^ 

My argun^nts about tl^ inflt^nce of 
ethnic coiKentrstion ami ethnic segmenta- 

16. The dktif^on betwom ami Sow- 
ethmc-<icn$ity lal>or markets is deriveid from an 
analyst o[ both the ethnic cxmipoatkm of l^ior 
markets aoKS tl^distrihutioo of each ethnic group 
amotig them. Briefly, a labor market area was 
defined as one of high ethmc (tensity for a given 
referenoe group if the group was ovcrrcprcscnted 
relative to its share of tl» total poptiiatk»i, based on 
staiuianiizedf or i» scenes. 

17. The statistkal fmooedures wt used are de- 
tailed in Mana Tffinda and Franktiii D, Wi^n, 
"Ethnkity, Migration ami Labor Foroc Activity** 
(Paper cklivered at the N^knial ^tirau of Eco- 
nomic Research Workshop on Migrationf Trade 
and Labor. Camtnidge, MA, 11-12 Sef^ 1^. A 
iog-linear analysis wm mcd to detamkie wh^hc^ 
eadi ethnic group was o vcntpr cs ent cd (ethnic- 
typed), un<terreiwe8««cd ( Af^jo-typed), m api^xi- 
mately equally represented (nmitypedX afW ^ftist- 
nitf ats for group differei^es in education aiKf age 
coffipo^ti<m. 

18. The sample indittles ai^rnxknatcly half of 
the men aged 25-64 who self-reported their race or 
national origin as Mexkan, Pt^rto Rkan, or 
Cubaa Restrictii^tbciowercndof ti^agedktribu- 
tton to 25 ratlwr than 16 ensurpd that most 
respondents b^ competed school at the time oftl^ 




tion of jote in shaj^ng tl» ecoiK»u^ 
op{X)itunitks ami outanros fm Uis^mc 
wGNtkeis iitt^F^ two stn^und ^ti^mtes 
(rflabOTnuotets — tiieetinc^si^uitt^km 
of jobs ami tte ^bnk con^Ki^^km of 
mark^--a«l ^ess tksii iaSbx^m m 
logged annual eamii^ I evaluate these 
by regre»i% tte <tf annual 
earnings of Mexkam, Pu^to Rkan&» 
aiul Cubans on n^sur^ of ethnic latKU- 
inark^ cof^mtratkin ami incumb«»9 in 
an ^hnic job queue. 

Table 2 reports de»^ptive ^atistics 
for sw^>Ies of Mexican, Puerto 
and Cuban n^ who worked during the 
year piiot to the !9W census* Tb& rank 
ordering oS ihs^ grcmf^ acc<mling to aver- 
age annual earnings shows Cubans well 
above Mexi^uw— 23 percent hi^m— 
and Puerto Rkans—M percent hitter- 
while a dififerenoe erf* teas than 6 percrat 
separates the latter two grcmi»i« Equally 
striking are tt^ ediK»tional im:ani* 
ing to national origin. Beyond the avera^ 
schooling differentials reported in TaUe 
1, these data show appreciable dis* 
crepancies in the credentials held by 
Hispank men. At om extreme, rou^il^ 
two-thirds of Mexican and Pwito Rican 
adult had completed less than 12 
years of formal schooling at tl^ ott^ 
extreme, about 4 percent had attended 
college, in contrast with 18 percent of 
Cuban men. Mexicans and Puoto Ricans 
thus appear quite similar in tern^ of 
human-ciq)ital dbaracteristks as well as 
hours and n^ks of labor supply. Only in 
English profkiency do Cubans appear to 



oensits, bcjxx sdbool emt^ln^ would not Himt 
labor force p^ticqmtfoo. A4ditk>Aal restrictkm on 
the smpk exdi»tod imfsvkiuals who met the 
following coi^iitbm: ( ! ) wtr wofted« or were out 
of the kbor fctfte emtmitotisly dtirbi^ tbeffi^ 
prior to tl» ceiistts; (2) wm emtdled in sdiool or m 
the milstaij in ckbcr 1975 or f 9i0; or (3) rcskkd 
outskte ii^ Uiuted States in 1975. 
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TABLE 2 

DEMOGRAraiC AND LABOfI MARKET CHARACTER iSTfCS 
OF HtS>ANtC MEN AOEO 25-64, 1980 



Mexicans Puerto Ritsns Cubans 



Ospemtot variable 



Armifiii ssmlniK llnmigH) 


B23 


9.18 


9.43 




(.89) 


(.87) 


(^2) 




$13^2 


$t2,M7 


$16,368 




(9,414) 


(8!647) 


(13,(»9) 


dividual chdract9f istics 








EdtiCst^Ofi (porcent^fi) 








Did rK3t complete high school 


62.3% 


59.9% 


41^ 


Hlg^ school graduate 


33,3% 


36.1% 


40 S% 


Somecolfege 


44% 


4.0% 


17.9% 


A8« (year*) 


39.3 


39.5 








(10 11 


(10.0) 


Good En^ish {porcent^) 


78.0% 


82.7% 


63.6% 


Foreign bom (percentage) 


36.3% 


77.3% 


93.3% 














At\ 7 


48 1 




(11,0) 


(10.8) 






41 .7 


40.0 


42.6 


(s.d.) 


(10.2) 


(10.0) 


(11.1) 


Hou^old head (percentage) 


85 ^% 


79.6% 


89.6% 


iWterried ioeroentsae) 


81 .3% 


71.7% 


81.8% 


»rket dwracteristlcs 








Ethnic job qfumie (percentage) 








Ethnic typed 


13.0% 


18.0% 


13.0% 


Anglo typed 


4.3% 


6.6% 


14.4% 


Non typed 


82.7% 


75.4% 


72.6% 


Concentrated area (percentage) 


85^% 


83.2% 


84 4% 


Area v^ge rate 


$7^1 


$7.88 


$7.37 




(0.97) 


(0.77/ 


(0.61) 


Area unemployment rate 


e.ie 


6.69 


5.66 




(1.98) 


(1.23) 


(1.30) 


m 


[5,726] 


{5,»)8] 


13,895] 



SOURCE: Public Use Microdata Samples, A-Flle, 1980. 

NOTE: The sample Includes ai^oximately half of the men aged 25-64 who self 'reported their 
race or national origin as Ktexican, Puerto RIcan, or Cuban. Restricting the tower end of the age 
distribution to 25 rather than 16 ensured that most responctents had completed school at tf^e time 
of the ^nsus, her^ school enrollment would not limit labor force participation. Additional re- 
strictions on the sample Bxcluded Incivlduals who met the following conditions: (1) never vwrkad« 
or were out of the labor force continuously during the five years prior to the census; (2) were erv 
rolled In school or In the military In either 1976 or 1980; or (3) reslc^ wtslde the United States 
fn 1976. In this table, standard cteviatfons appear In pswentheses; fN?y are descriptive statistics 
based on a sample with nonzero earning in 1979. 
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be disadvanta^d relative to Mexicans 
and Pi^rto Rkans, rdbc^ing tte dimtear 
unmigr8tk)o hist^Hy c^the CiU>an {HH^ 
tioQ. Tte aatsooat-ori^ stoaps ateo 
differ in tenm of tMi family staim: 
among men aged 25-65, Puerto Ricans 
were fe^ likdy to be married ami to be 
hot^okl heads than dther Mexk»m or 
Cubans, 

My arguni^t about tli^ mfliK»K:e of 
structural factors in explaining the weak- 
ened labor market pwition erf Puerto 
Ricans fimls some support in the sunm^ 
market characteristics. P\^o Rkans* 
residential configur^n afforded tli^ 
the highest unemployn^nt rales and tbs 
highest average wage rates. Cubans, on 
the other hand, raided in tebor markets 
with relatively lower uncmployn^it—a 
difference of nearly or^ percentage iH>int, 
on average^ compared to Puerto Ri- 
cans — while the unemployment rates 
where Mexicans iwided wre between 
the Pi^o Rican and Cuban extremes. 

Sp^ restrictions precli^e a full dis- 
cussion of the implications of market 
conditions for the labor supply decisions 
Qi Hispanic n^. Suffice it to note that, in 
a separate analysis, area unemployuH^at 
rates exerted a significant i^gative effect, 
and average area wage rates a signiftcant 
positive effect, on tl^ labor force decisions 
of Puerto Ricans, while for Cubans and 
Mexicans these effects were essentially 
zero J' This appears to indicate that the 
labor market behavior of Puerto Ricai^ 
is more sensitive to labor market condi- 
tions than that of either Cubans or 
Mexicans, but why this is so is tess 
obvious. Moreover, among those in- 
dividuals who do secure employment, 
uneven placement in the job queue further 

!9. These results were based on a pmhit regres- 
sion of tabor force partkipation ami arc 
available from the author. 
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weakens tlwdr labor market poation, 
leaving them vuteoabte to economic 
cyctes and eihn^ pn^udices* 

Support fen- diis prc^K^tion is fmind 
in Tabte 2, wh^ shows tb^ Pwito 
Ricai^ smt more Ukdy to woA in 
ethnkHyped jol» than dther Mexkans 
or Cubai^ and m Table 3, iHi^ 
that Pwrto Rkan imnmibrats <rfethnio- 
tyiml jobs were [»aialt»d 17 pcscoit 
relative to ttmr stat^ticatty equmitoift 
counleri»uls en^ged in ncmtyped yAx. 
For Mexk:ans, the earning penalty 
incumboi^ in ethnic^yped jobs w» 
somewhat loirar, rou^y 12 p<»:cent» 
while incumbency in An^o-typed jobs 
sustain^ ^nomk rewards 19 pereent 
above those received by ic^umbents of 
nontyped jobs. Hiese dSects are net of 
indivkiuai prodwtsvity char^rteriatics— 
for examptet educatk>n« En^ii^ pro- 
ficiency, disability status, age, aiKi the 
conditional prol^ility of being in tte 
wage sample. Puerto Ricans, however, 
did not reap additional earnings bonum 
from incumbency in An^o-typed jobs* 

Equally interesting are the earnings 
consequences of labor market comiitions. 
Whereas tK)th Mexicans and Cubans 
gaii^ significant finandal rewards from 
residence in high- wage areas— 1 3 percent 
and 3 percent, respe^vely— no mcAi ben«- 
eHt accrued to Puerto Ricans. Moreover, 
residence in labor markets witii high 
concentrations of the respective national- 
ity groups translated into an economic 
liability for each group, but less for 
Puerto Ricans than for either Mexicans 
or Cubans. This suggests th^ r^idential 
cotKDentraticm does not increase tli^ atrility 
of th^ groups to protect ethnk workers 
via political leveiage derived from group 
size, nor do^ group concentration result 
in massive spillover into higlHstatus and 
well-paying jobs. That Mexicans and 
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TABLE 3 

EFFECTS OF ETHNIC QUEUES OH EARNtMSS 
HtS»ANIC MEN AGED 25-04, 18W (MttHc co«fftel«t»f 



Ethnic io^ queue 



Ethnic typ^ 


.1 lO 




-^57* 




i.029) 


(.025) 


(«Q33) 


Angto typed 


« 1 9i' 




,112* 




L048) 


(.039) 


(,031 ) 


Labor market 








Area wage 


,126* 


.016 


,035* 




(.010) 


(.014) 


(.018) 


Concentrated area 




-,079* 


-.180* 




(.0295 


(.027) 


(.031 ) 












-,253* 




-.238* 




(.050) 




(.037) 


nifi not crMDoieta hicth school 


-.412* 


-.183* 


-•283* 




(.062) 


(.070) 


(.CK5) 


Age 


,042* 


.032* 


.025* 


(.008) 




(.010) 


Age^ 


-0004* 


-.00)3* 


-.CK)02 




(.CWJI) 


(.0001) 


(.0001) 


Good English 


.186* 


.126* 


.2W 




(.027) 


(.026) 


(.026) 


Foreign born 


-.029 


^.080* 


-.070* 




(.024) 


(.024) 


(.044) 


Work disabled 




-.192* 


-.200* 




(.045) 


(.042? 


(.080) 


Lambda^ 


.120* 


.096* 


.083* 




(.01 5) 


(.014) 


(.016) 


Constant 


5.552 


6.330 


6,708 




.334 


.30) 


.336 


(Nl 


[5,7261 


15.908] 


{3,895} 



SOURCE: Public Use Microtlsta ^mpfes, A-Fite, 1980. 

NOTE: Effects of ethnic job qu^e« ef« acguned for the effects of weeks worked and tmiat 
hours worked. Standard errors are fn parenthe^s. The sample includes approximately half of the 
men aged 25-64 who self-reported their or national origin as Mexican, Puerto RIcan, or Cuban. 
Restricting the lower end of the a^ distribution to 26 rather than 16 emured that most re^on- 
dents had completed school at the time of the census, hence school enrollment would not limit 
f^x>r force participation. Additional restrictions on the s»nple excfucfed Individuals who met the 
folk^ving conations: (1 ) ne^r worked, or were out of the lal>or force continuously during the five 
y^rs prior to the census; (2) y^w enrolled fn school or in the military In either 1975 or 1980; or 
(3) resided outside the United States in 1976. 

®fnver» of Miffs ratio to correct for self -selection Into the wage sample, 

•Significant at the 95 percent level. 
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Cubans were ts^m red^teitiaUy c^m^ra- 
txatedthasPi^rtoRkansin l^f^rtly 
exfriaiiis why tl^ ^^B^ <tf c(HH9»tfi^km 
wm m(m |Mt>iumiU9«l for ttoii, tHit h is 
ateo co^n^^t^ thai d^arbmi^tkm ly» 
hita^&d becaiw of the Um of low- 
skUted jote in New YoA Oty coupted 
with tl^ growifl^ im^iioe of Domimcan 
aiKi Cdkimbian imougrams wiUii^ to 
work in jote that crffer low wages ai^i 
poor woridng coiKliti<ms.^ 

Sttbstantivdy, tte fuKtii^ in TaWc 3 
suggest that tte prooess of channelhig 
P\^to Rkaos intoso^alfed Pimto Rkan 
jol^ couptod with tte ^9seim ctf »mings 
bonuses for securing TOOtyped jobs, rdn- 
forces tlK tow eamingi erf' Puerto Rkans 
who do manage to ^cure raipkiynient. 
But, as the analy%s in TaMe 1 show, nEK:e 
I97S increasing shares of adult Puerto 
Rican men have not secured jol», and 
r^idence in high-conoentmion areas has 
not improved the chaiUTes of employn^t 
for Hispanks, irrespective of national 
origin. 

DISCUSSION 

Ehiring the 1960s ami 197te it was 
commonpl^ to attribute the existence 
of racial aiK! economic inequality to 
discrimination ami to direct policy initia- 
tives aiming toward equal employment 
opportunity and affirmatiw ^on. Hie 
experience of tlw l9K>s^ howewr, has 
reafiim^ that a b^ahhy economy is a 
necessary, albdt insufiknent, condition 
for redudng ii^uaiity. The economic 
experiei»:es of Pt^rto Ricans provide 
stvk testimKMiy comaemisig tte (Mkerious 
conseqi^m:e of economic decline. 

Although disQimination may still be a 
m^or factor accounting for the disad* 
vantaged economic status of Puerto 

20. Soc Boi}Bs and Ttemia, eds., Hf^>anks in 



Rfeaim* it does not ^idress the issiffi oi 
vdiy the eocmomfe ^ati» ctf Cutaos and 
e^^e^Oy Mnkam tms not fdk^ired 
sui t Wh^ ncA dciiyifiS tte hc4K»tffi»>e ^ 
{mjudkein maintOTiti^ sodowwwiic 
inequa^ akM^ racial «Q»i etbiw Uses, a 
i^rui^ur^ ii^^jmttfum fis oras^cftt wkh 
tl^ uittvai ro^onal i^G^ ctf ecmnwifi: 
growth aiul dccJine tbst occuned during 
the laic 197Qs and early But a 

mnj^ Rtstbdt-Stmhdt dic^mmny set 
against the t^dulrop <tf ns^cnr leoesdom 
also is inadequate to explain tte imfKi v-* 
orislumau of Pittfto Rkai^ thdr increas- 
ing UbOT marit^ ii^tabifity mi mtbr 
drawal (T^Mc 1) can only partly be 
understiKxl in tti^ terms. 

Additional and equally important in^ 
»^ts into the declining ecmomic status 
of Pwrto Rkam obtain from ttw results 
showing that tte existeim d^^hnic labor 
market divisions also places comtraints 
on the earnings frontkrs of Hispanic 
work^ ami Pumo Ricans in imrticular. 
This is evident in results (T^^ 3) showing 
stroi^ i^ative penalties for inaunbaK:y 
in Puerto Rican jobs^ and no ^ditional 
compensation or bonus for the small 
share of Puerto Rk^ans who mana^ to 
secure Ai^kHypedjt^. Yet these results 
also rai^ many que^oi^ about \bc eco- 
nomu: signifi(»x^ of ethnic job qimies, 
which appear to operate differently for 
Mexicans aiKi Cubans* White berth groups 
beo^t finandally from incumbency in 
An^o-typed jobs, the share of eadb group 
able to secure the% better-imying jobs 
differs (Table 2)« Moreover, both groups 
are penalind for incumbency in eth- 
nic-typed jot», Cut^ms more so than 
Mexicans. 

On t^lance, the empirk^ resuhs pre- 
sented are more suggestive than com:lu» ve 
as to the impc^rtance of strurtural fsi^rs 
in explaining tl»^ declining economic sta* 
tus of Pi^o Ricans. White the evidence 
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at labor f cmx withdrawal bm arou^ 
^wotlaitoa about tt^ cnmgsiws oi an 
ua^pd^ aimmg His{^mc$, largdy con- 
oeotr^ed among Pt^o Ricans, the ab- 
d longitttdmal data {mvents ex- 
aims^km (tf thediaratkm crf'labOTmm'tet 
detadimoit 

My resutts place tte Puerto Rksan 
experksm in a conqmBtive pmipecti^ 
and CT^diadze tte prombe of a ^nic&iral 
interpretation <d labor force withdrawal 
White evident of growing labw maricet 
imtabUity ain! witMrawal ^ cc»^tent 
with OM of the prnnises of tte pem$ting 
poverty syndrome, further scrutiny of the 
coimntraticm (^labor marled wittKlrawai 
and social isolation is needed bdbre 
coiu^ii^ that Pi^o Ricans Imw be* 
come part of the urban underdass* Pri- 
ority issws worth investigating indude 
establishing whether increased tabor 
market competition from immigrants — 



Dominkans aikl ColomlHai^ in partk> 
uiar--4i£Bexa»rtmlDdtheeo(mcmiicprob^ 
terns of Pu^to Ricans ami the Client to 
^ifbkik indwtriid r^tru^urinig has been 
r^KnmMe fw the labor market with- 
drawal erf Puerto Rican meiL Beyond 
tt^^^trwturaUyfooi^ hsMCs crfinquiry, 
^idittmial ^udy of labw n^itet tr^eo- 
tories is croential to c^mnuie ^iriictber 
the patterns of noi^mrttesp^km tased on 
reprated crc^ sections reprc^nt the ac- 
cumulation q£ dironic spdte and per- 
mai^ witMrawal among a segn^t of 
the total population, or whetter the 
observed increase in nonparticipation 
among Pwrto Rteans reftocts tte irtcreas- 
ir% IHevalom (rfshwt sp^ c€ tK»^lartki-^ 
pation ttnong the total pc^mlatimL Until 
th^ questions are satisfactorily an- 
swered^ di»ni^ons about the develop- 
ment of a Puerto Rican urban uiulerclass 
will be lai^ly speculative. 
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InMnigration and the Underclass 

By ROBERT D. REISCHAUER 

ABSTRACT: The »ize and nature of recent unmigration to the United Stat^ 
have raised tiK^ p<^ibitity that immigrants have diminished the labor maiicet 
opportunitks of low-skilted, native minority workers and, thereby, might 
have contributed to tt^ en^ismoe of the mban underda^. To the extent that 
immigrants and native workers are suln^titute factors of production, 
immigrants may reduce the wngst rates of native li^r, increase tteir 
unemployment, lower their lalKJr force participation, undermiM working 
conditions, and reduce rates of internal mobility. White casual eminrkasm 
would seem to support the notion that immigrants have depress^ the 
opportunities of low-skilled native workers, rareful and sophistkated 
analyses by a number of social sdentists provide Uttk evidence that 
immigrants have had any significant ne^ve impacts on the employn^t 
situation of black Americans. Thus competition from unskilled immigrants 
should not be included on tt^ list of fiKrtois that have facilitated the growth of 
the underclass. 



Robert D. Reisciumer is a senhr felhw bt the Economic Stw^ Pribram of the l^xwkin^ 
htstimthn, where he is compkting a book on Arrwricai untkrclass. He served as senior 
vice-presideni ofttw Urban Imlimefrom 1991 to t986imd before that was tfwtkputy director 
oftfw Congressiormi But^t Cffke. Reischmder futs written extenstvefy on (hmestk pottcy 
isst^s, fiscal federaUsnu and the federal btuiget. He received a 1%D. in economics and m 
M.LA. in intemationtdiffairsfrom Cobsmbia Universiiy. 

NOTE: 11^ vfem expressed in this axtkle are \hosc of the author and should not he attrihuted to the 
Brooking In^tution* its trustees, or its fiimlers. 
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IN yomt^ a large number of 

bnymgrants, both docummted and 
undocim^ted, have rato^ the United 
States, Soam observers have feared that 
thb wave oi immigr^aii mi^t have 
GonteitaHed to the eii^xf»m of tte urtmn 
imdefdass by nodii^ tte later imrket 
pro^^esK^ irftow-slditod n^ive mmorities. 
The size aiKl natuie of the leoeitf iirnxd^ 
tioQ make swh cmcerw friausible. Over 
tte deca<k 1975^, some 3.1 million 
aliens eirtered tt^ country ^ally and an 
estimated 1 to 3 million pereons entered 
in an undocumented status^ In raw 
numbers^ this inflow came clow to equal- 
ing the n^onli laigest immigration wave, 
whkh occurred during Ui« first dec^e of 
tbs tn^tieth century. Relative to the size 
of the nationals population, however, the 
recent inflow is substantially below that 
of tt^ first three decades of this century. 

The recent flow of immigrants has 
been notabte not only for its m^nitude 
but also for its characteristics* After the 
enactment of the National Inunigration 
Act of an increasing fr^on of tte 
i^w arrivals were drawn from Asia, Latin 
America, ai^i ott^r less de\«loped areas. 
Compared to previous immigrant waves, 
fewer of thes« i^wran^rs can^ from 
Europe and Canada, more were non- 
white, and more had relatively low skill 
and educational levels.^ For exampte, 
white 68 percent of legal immigrants 

!. For estimates of the number of ^alinmu- 
S^ts, see U.S. Department Justice, Immsgratlofi 
ami NaturaUz^ioo Service, Stat^tical YeaH>ook; 
kiem« pre^ m^as^. For estimates of tJie Dumber of 
il^al entrants, see Etonomk Report of the Presi- 
deru. Feb. 1986, pp. 216-19; S. Passel. 

**E8tim8ting the Numbs* of Umioaan^ted Aliens,^ 
Monthly laiw Review, I09(9):33 (Sept 1986). 

Z Tbeoccupational-prrferefw visas provkied 
by the 1965 &ci tended to mcrease the skill ami 
educational tevels of immigrants relative to those of 
tl^ native pop*, lation while the kinship prcfmiwes 
and the growth of tindoctuoented iminigration had 
the opposite effect. See Barry Chiswick, "Is the 



can^ from Europe, Caamla, AustraUa, 
ai^ New Zeal^ during the 1951-60 
period, less than IS percent of ti^ im- 
nugmnts arriving durii^ tl^ 1^0$ canxe 
from these are^. 

The im{K^ behiiKl immigration bus 
also dbai^ed somewhat owr tune. As 
travel costa have fatten, desperate eco- 
nomic comiitiois, p<^nil^s<m piessures, 
ami dvil strife have continued to pi^ 
many from thor countri^ of birth. 
the Amerkan ^^norny has not been very 
vibrant Rising unemi^ymoit ami slow 
wage growth bavechaiBCteriml the econ- 
omy daring this period of increasing 
immigration. 

and characteristics of these 
recent immipant flows, and thdr occur- 
reoce during a period of hi^ unemploy- 
ment, have reidmlted fears that immigra- 
tion may be hurting the labor market 
pn^pects of native labor, m particular 
low-skilled, minority workers. This pos- 
sibility has generated particular coi»:em 
because certain minority groups, most 
notably bl^k mal^ with few skills, have 
experknoed signifkant labor maricet prob- 
lems during the past dec^e and a half. 
Bi^k unemployn^t rates have risen 
dramatically, the incomes of fess educated 
blacks have not kept pace with those of 
whites, and black mak labor force partici- 
pation rates have fallen. SpecifK^y, the 
unemployment rate for black mates aged 
25 to 34 rose from 8,5 percent in 1974 to 
13.8 percent in 1985 while the rates for 
white males of the same age rose from 3.6 
percent to only 5.7 percent. The incomes 
of less educate black males rose at a rate 
that was under two-thirds of that of 
whites with similar levels of ^ucational 
attainment. Finally, the fraction of the 
black mal^ aged 25 to 34 participating in 



New Immigration Less Skilled than the Oktr 
Joumai of Labor Economics. 4(2): 169-9^ I9W). 
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ibc labor fctfw feU fitmi 918 peroeot to 
88.8 percent over tte period from 1974 to 
1985.3 

This articte exfriores tte pc^lHlity 
that tte size md diaracter of ctso^ 
immigration have hurt tl^ labor market 
pn^pects for low-skilled mimmtks and 
tl^^y mi|^t have cxmtrilmled to tte 
emergence of tte urban imdmdass, Tte 
next action of the artkte siunmarizss tte 
tl]i£m^kalframew«»t i!^ l^hdKff 
tni^ to analyze tte imfw^ ctfumni^rati^ 
on tte native labor force. This is fi^iml 
by a description of tte spedftc avoiim 
through which tte arri^ of immigrants 
might worsen tte labor market prospect 
of tte native workers with whom they 
compete. Tte n^xt section revkws tte 
circumstantial evidence of ttese effects, 
evideiKre that has dearly influenced public 
impr^ions. This is suppten^nt^ with a 
summary of tte findings of son^ rmnt 
social science research that examii^ 
these issues. Tte concluding section dis- 
cusses several reasons why ttere appears 
to te so little evidence that immigration 
has played any appredable rote in tte 
deterioration of mmority job prospects 
and tte growth of tte urban underdass. 

THE IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION: 
THE THEORY 

Immigration both increases tte supply 
of labor and raises the owrajl level of 

tion rates are taken froni U.S. Dcpmtnmti of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor St^istM^ HamSHX^ of 
Ubor Sfofistks. Bultetin 2217 (Washington, DC: 
Oovemjnent Printing Qlftoe, Jiu^ 1^5), tab. 5, pp. 
20-21, and tab. 27, pp.7U71Theincoiiicfigiift8aiic 
derived from data contained m U.S. Dq^artiiMDt of 
Commerce, Bureau of the C^im, hf<ff^ Imome 
in 1974 of FomUks md Pmcms in ike UniiBd 
States, sermP-^fO^no. lOUJan. 1976,tab.58;idCT]i« 
Currem Fc^mlmkm JReports, scrks F-tiO^ no. 156^ 
Money //wme cf HousefKMs^ FmiUes snd Per- 
sons in the U.S.: 1985 (Washmgton, DC: Oowm- 
ment Printing Oflfioc, 1987), tab. 35, p. 34. 



ec€»K»ii^ actmty as tte imimgrai^ who 
wmk ami ^nm wbo do not umta^ tte 
(toD^ fw tte goods ffid senra melted 
feu* ex^sm Tte poptdar d»:i»^ 
hm fQ(^mi solely on tte isfsre^ in tte 
supply of labi^r ami has a^un^th^ this 
ii»:ie^ mi^ lower tte wa^ oS ofrtive 
wc^rkers. In crtter wmds« A teen 
assttii^ th^ tfflimgraiit l^m aad fiMive 
wc»to»s are irtiatecmKmxists t^t to as 
sut^ttnte iBsHMs of {mxli»:$ioii. 

White an im^«as» in tte labor supfdy 
cau^ by immigratkm diouki adi to 
reduce tte labor markrt prospers for 
scMne grou|» of native workers, this may 
not te tte for all (»r even most types 
of n^ve labor. In other words, some 
grouj^ of native labor may te compter 
mrats to immigrant labor ami uiay find 
Oieir labot markst {m^q^ects imfH^^ 
and their wages bid up as a result of 
iiKieased immigratioiL Wtetter immi- 
grant woricCTi are a comj^eni^nt or a 
substitute for a certain category of native 
workers will dcpemi my much on tte 
characteristics of tte immigrants, tte 
relative numters and characteristics of 
tte native workers living in tte labor 
markets in which tte immigrants settle, 
and tte strength of tho^ local labor 
markets. 

Umler certain circumstam^es, immi-* 
grants could even prove to te a compte- 
mentary factor of production for all 
(^Oegories of n?«tive workers. This would 
te tte case if tte immigrants filled an 
empty nicte in tte later force; in otter 
words, if they were willing to do tte jobs 
that no native worker wouki accept at tte 
prevailing wage. Such a situation touW 
lead to an increase in tte d^nand for all 
types of native later. For example, a 
certain type of manufacturing might te 
unprofitable in tte United States because 
no native workers are willing to do the 
most unpleasant tasks required by tte 
production process even for tte highest 
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wag^ that tte mmutf a^uier. iXHikl pay 

Wtea iismigrai^ are wSImg to do 
tlis$ work ai a low wage arrive, an 
iiKlu^ » oneatdi This tbm increases 
tl^ (toaa^ for i^ve woi±ers wiio fiU 
the ottor jobs in the mw iodu^xy and in 
tl^ imlt^ms th^ stq^y goods and 
serv^es to the new imiu^iy* Tb^ af^iarel 
and funiitme industries in Los Ai^etes 
conform to this i^ttem as does mudi of 
th» frah aiid veg^at^ fanning in tl^ 
West ami Sinithwest 

A similar »tuation c^uld occur if the 
pt^tttons of native woricers, whom one 
mi^t expect to be competitive with tl^ 
immigrants, were soiKhow prcrte^ed. 
For exampfe, it has been »ig^sted that 
Mexican inmiigration into soiithom Cal- 
tfOTnia might have rai^ im:on^ for 
black workers because a signifkant por- 
tion of California^ bluks are employed 
by the publk sector ami immigration has 
driven up the demand for publk ^rvices* 
Because citizenship or legal entry is a 
prerequisite for public-sector employ* 
irwnt, many of the immigrants ^wre pre- 
ciiKled from competing with tt^ blacks 
for tl^e government jobs. 

The more normal situation would be 
one in which tt^ immigrants compete 
with some segments of the native labor 
force and complement ott^ ^gments. 
Those for whom they act as substitutes 
would fimi their labor market prospects 
dama^, white those for whom th^ are 
complements wouk! be t^lped* T!^ dian^ 
teristics of the unmipants, tK>th actual 
and those perceived by employers, would 
be important in determining which spe- 
dSk groups of native workers were helped 
and which were hmt/ 

4. Tbcrc no re»K>n why the negative impact 
of immigration need be confti^ to tte umkilM 
portion of the labor force. For example, at the top 
end of the skill spectrum, a ca^ can be mack that 
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The prk?e red^^icHis and iiKwases in 
ecommik ^^ivfty caused immigr^icm 
siKsuki &ci to <^E^ s<MW of tte dMii* 
nmtfal labm- mai^^foK^ of an imsei^ 
supply of a imrtmikr type of I^kht* 
Un^ %omt extreme drcun^tanoes, the 
increa^ in economic activity couM com* 
ptetely Qi[^ any d^rin^ntal l^r mar- 
ki^ in^i^ acd aO groiq» of nitfive woric- 
erscouMfiiKltt^m^lves as or better 
off afto- iiw immigratkm* For example, 
an influx of weatthy political refugees- 
Iranians, for ii^tance— few of whom 
intemkd to work, or an increase in the 
number of immignutts who were the 
retired relative of native couW produce 
this result 

AVENUES OF IMPACT 

Most of the public discussion of the 
imp^ of immigration on labor markets 
has focu^ on wage rates, Init wages are 
only one of five possibte avenues through 
which the impact of immigration mi^t 
be felt Uc^nq^oymrat r^H^^ ase(x>iKl 
a^i^. Institutional rigidities couki make 
wages relatively inftexibte. The minimum 
wage and coUective-trngaining agree- 
ments are two such rigidities, but there 
are others. For example, many large 
national companies have uniform wage 
policies acro^ geogr^>hic areas, some of 
which are affected by immigrants and 
otl^rs of which are not- Such rigidities 
would prelude the full expr^ion of the 
impTCt of immigration on wages and 
instep may kad to increased unemploy- 
ment among tho^ groups who must 
comi^^e with recent inmiigrants. To the 
extent that inmiigrants are viewed as 
better, troubl^on^J, or harder work- 
ers, they would be preferred at any fixed 
wage over native labor. If this is tl^ ca^. 



the influx of foreign medic^ pfofn^onais has 
reduced it» earmc^ native doctors. 
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mtiye lator may suffer moce uiiraipk)y* 
ment becaiiK of immigrattOQ but Httte 
Dotioeabie rediK^tion in tl^ wage rates of 
th<^ who ranaii^ employed. 

A third avenue through isHhdch tte 
impact of iiK^rea^ immigratioD mi^t 
be felt is the lainir force partidpation of 
competing workers. In recent j^ears, tte 
labor force paxtidpadon rate for bl^ 
youths t»s feikn sigm£k:ai^y. MoM anaty- 
ses ixKikate that many of tte young 
persons who are out ctf tli^ labor force do 
want to worL At first glaiK^e, tl^ 
reservation wages do not 9cem to be 
unreasonably high; in fact^ they are 
sii^tiy below th<»e for white youths,^ 
These reservation wages may, however, 
be considerably above those of competing 
immigrant workers. The net result may 
be that competition from recent im- 
migrants has increased the fr^ion of 
native youths who haw dropp^ out of 
the labor market. Those remaining in the 
labor force may be disproportionately in 
protected jobs, such as the govemtMttt 
sector, or in positions that require a 
strong conununications ability. In other 
words, they may be protected or comple- 
mentary factors of production. 

A fourth avenue through which im- 
migration could affect the prospects of 
competing groups of native labor is in- 
ternal nugration. U.S. history is replete 
with example of vast internal flows of 
workers seeking better opportunities. The 
movements west during the GoW Rush, 
the flight of the Okies from the Dust 
Bowl in the 1930s, the migration from 
rural areas to the industrializing dties 
that took pl^ during the world wars, 
and the post-World War 11 exodus of 

5. HarTyJ.HobKr,**Bi«^k Youth Noncmpioy- 
ment: Duration ami Job Search^ in The SHack 
Youth E^loyrmnt Crisis, ed. Richard B. Freeman 
and Harry J, Holzcr(Chicaj^; University of Chicago 
Press, 1986), pp. 23-70. 
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blacks from the South to the cit^ c "tte 
North and Nfkiii^ are jwt scmie ex- 
ampks, Ch^ poKtl^ elfea ctf tte reorat 
influx of immigrants may have been to 
slow down tl^ imoectfuitfen^m^rBtioa 
Hius tl^ m^or impact ot the flow cS 
immigrants mto sudi e^;mi»iing m^ro- 
(MriJ^tan areas as San Dkso» I%oraix, Lm 
Ang^a, ami Miami may ncA be fowMt 
anKmg tte unskilled n^ve work forces 
of tbx^ citks Imt rmJ^ in ^ Lcniis, 
Gary, Newaiic, and DetrcKt^ where pot^ 
tial mignmts to these more vitHant labor 
markets mi^t now be tnqiped because 
they (»miot eomptte sii^oes^fuUy for the 
availatrfe jobs in tt^ toom areas* 

Finally, the imp^ of immifration 
may manifest it^not in wages, employ- 
ment, migration, or labor f oree partidpa- 
tion but rati^ in the working conditions 
and fringe benefits of tlw jote taken by 
immigrants. If signif^ant numbers of 
bl^ks also hold these jobs, the effects of 
immigration on black workers may be 
feh through a relatiw reduction in the 
generosity of the health-imurance, vaca- 
tiom, pensions, and workplace safety 
offered by tl^se jol^. 

To summari^, there are a number of 
different chamois throi^ whidh immigra- 
tion might affect the labor market pros- 
pects for native workers, and it is unlikely 
that the impact of inmiigration would be 
expressed through just one or two of 
these. The most probable situation would 
be for all to be active to some degree. 

THE CASUAL AND 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 

The public has long been fearful that 
immigration has a harmful etfect on 
native workers. Periodically, this fear has 
erupted into political moven^nts to re- 
strain immigration. The nation*s first 
restrictions on immigration— the Chinese 
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Exdttskin Act of I8S2 Bsd the 1907 
9gKemaxt to stop tte entry of 
arc^ — ^«CTe manifestatiom both of this 
fear ai»l (rf radsm. 

Pui^ opinion poUs suggest that tl^se 
cm^erra are strot^ today ami reinnent 
sonK^ of the impetus bdbiiid the immigra- 
tkm reform tegbd^ioQ that Congress 
pissed in 1986 after four years of c^>^. 
For exmpie, a poU conduct^ in mid- 
1^ found that OM-third— 34 p^cent— 
of tte tot^ popiilatii» ami 44 percent (tf 
Macks felt that inunigrants M^re taking 
jobs away from An^riwtfw.* A Juiw 1983 
p<^ tta€ Los Angetes area, ^eviiicfa ranks 
second only to Miami among metro- 
politan areas most affected by recent 
immigrationt found that almost half — 
48.2 percent— of tl»s respcHKients felt that 
undocun^ted alkns were taking jobs 
away from native workers and owr two- 
thirds — 68.6 percent— felt that immi- 
grants lowered the wa^ levels in at least 
some occupations.^ Wl^n compared to 
i^t^ and Asians^ black respondents 
express si^aifkantty stronger convic- 
tions that und(Kmn^nted aUens were un- 
dermining the labor market and that this 
was affecting black workers the most. 

Casual observation of labor market 
trends in large American cities would 
seem to support these iK)pular views. 
Many of the low-skilled jobs that one 
might ex|^ to find filled by minority 
workers with little education appear to be 
held by immigrants. Taxi^b drivers are 
one noticeable exami^. The skills re- 
quired for this job are an ability to 
communicate in English^ an ability to 

6. A^wrwiTImrf /CBS News poll condiKrtcd 
by Gallup in mkl-1986, New York Times, I July 

tm, 

7. Thomas Mullo' ami ThomB$ J. Espetishade, 
The Fourth Wave: C^omk's fmmJgrmU 
{Washington, DC: Urban Institute Press, 1985), 
app, C, pp, I99-:K)Z 
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drive a cm*, ami scone knowledge d ti^ 
g»>graphy <rf tfas? iocd area. A dn^poitt 
from an 'iiMr-dty hi^ scbocA should 
certainly have an advantage on all of 
tt^se dini^nwms ova: a recent inmii^ant 
from a Third W(mU imtioa Yet, in sraxe 
citi^9 db{Ht>p<Htionate nmnbers of cab 
drivers are recent iamiigrant& For ex- 
ample» a rec^ survey foimd that 77 
percent of those flying fix new hKk 
tk?enses in New York were bom otttside 
of tl» continental United l^ates.^ 

Cab driving is n<K the only low^^kilkd 
occupation in wfak^ immigrants appear 
to have a strong fooUiokl. In many citi^, 
the crews that ctean large o£&:e buikiings 
are ii^reasingiy dominated by recent 
immigrants, i» are the kitcten staffs of 
many r^aurants, the personi^ hired by 
upper* and mick&4ncome working wom- 
en to care for tii^ children, and op- 
erators, fabricators, and laborers in 
low-wage manufactming imlustries. A 
weU-publicdzed exampte of the latter was 
the composition of **tte New York 21,** 
the group of 21 workers at the Hantscho, 
Inc., plant in Mount Vernon, New York, 
who, on 22 August 1985, won one-third 
of what, at the time, was tte nation's 
largMt lottery prize. Only two of the 
workers were native-bwn, the remainder 
having come from such countries as 
Paraguay, the Philippines, Poland, Trin- 
idad, China, tl^ Dominican Republic, 
Thailand, Yugoslavia, and Himgary. 

Some crtide imlication of the potential 
for romj^tition between immi^ants and 
black workers can be obtaimd by examin- 
ing the changes in employment, unemploy- 
ment, axKi labor force participation that 

8. Ani^G.McnTk,T1^Impa:tofaMaxKiated 
Trainii^ P<-i^rani on New Taxkab Dnvers in New 
York G'y^ (Report no. NY-ll-QOM, Center for 
Logistics as^ Transportatkm^ Or^uate Schoo! 
ajKl University Center of the Gty UnivwiMty of New 
Yori, Dec. I9S5),pp. 15-17. 
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c>ccttiied b^we^ 197D ami Diini^ 
tUb pCTiod tte fi» of tte iiffi]^;^ 
wi^ldc^^sgB pqfA^b^im— aiped 20 to 64— 
i^vased by ro^ty tte saine aoiouiit as 
the wmlai^;-age pcqra^km: 3J29 
fl»Ifi<m tdi^ mm 3^9 nuUkm fflum- 
grants. Itooott imnqgrmts, tu>wem, fi^ 
a d^|»YqK>ctk>n^ aumb^ d tbe 
jc^ oi^ed dwii%tte ctocacfe. CXerary 8 
oew jobs, 1 WW fSted by a recenttmim- 
gram, while blacks filled only 1 out of 
cwry II nswyAs^ 

Over tte sas^deca^, the uncmiploy- 
ment r^es and labw force {wtidp^ioii 
rates (rf* M^ks aiKi uninigFai^ divt^Bsd. 
Black male lu^mployment grew from 6 J 
to 1Z3 percent between 1970 and 1980, 
i^iite tlK unen^rioyment rate for mate 
immigrants rose from 37 to 6.S perorat 
TI^ labor force partkdi^on r^ for all 
bi^ maks fell from 69.8 to 66J percent 
over this period, and for tb(»e in their 
prin^ working years — ages 25 to 44 i t 
fell from 87.8 to 84.6 percent. In contrast, 
the labor force paitkipation of all mak 
immigrants rose from 64*0 to 68*9 percent 
ami that for prim&*working*age inuni- 
grants fell slightly from 91.8 to 89.4 
peroenL^ 

White these divergrattrn^ are dkturb- 
ing, there may be litite causative connec- 
tion between the labor market behavior 
of blacks aiMl immigration. A more de- 
tailed look at the employment changes by 
occupation over the decaite doa not 
provide any strong evicteiK^e of competi- 
tion or displacemrat. Bk^k job growth 
took place disproportionately in tbe more 
rapidly growing occupational categories 
such as managerial, prof^sional, and 
technical workers, sates acd cJerical work- 
ers, and nonhou^hofat service workers. 

9. U.S. Department erf Comoierpp, Bureau of 
tiic Census, I97Q CmfMf Pppttk^km, su^ci 
reports, Natkmai Origin smd Lmigt^^, PQ^^^A, 
June 1973; unpuMbhed data from tl» U.S, ftireau 
of theCeosu&c 



Inumgrant ^ growth wi» mane heavily 
ooQcentr;^ in the ^bwcr-growmgooinh' 
p^ns. Of rour^ it is pc^Ue that 
Macks wm fcmxd cntt erf time rncm 
slowly growing oo»qpati<»ts. Tim, how- 
€va, does not somn to be a fiki^ source 
of tte i»oUem b^ise noi mwli of 
black mate empioymeitt had hem in the^ 

A ^nqrie comi»ris<m of Mack unrai- 
ploynmit, tobw f <»oe pact^^kni, 
mi^^km ai^^rw^ HI tte foetio- 
poUtan arew that have ocper^^ed the 
larger ree»t inflow (rf inun^rai^ with 
c^Hnpared^dmafromtlu»en^iopo&an 
areas that have »pmoK»d IHtte 
inmugratkm abo doe^ rKrt reved any 
striking evkienee th^ immigratiim hm 
had a sul^antiai impwt. Tbs average 
unemployment r^ for black mates in the 
n^tropdStan areas with the greyest tmmi" 
gration rc^ te^ than did tte avoage rate 
for the areas that expCTteiK^ed Uttte inmii- 
gration (see Tatrie 1). Simitariy, in ti» 
natetropofitan areas esq^erioKing the most 
immigr^n, tl^ avmige biac& mate labor 
force particq^Etion rate fell 1^ and the 
average earnings of Mack workers in- 
creased more than was the case in tte 
metroiK>Utan areas with littte immigra- 
tion. The change in net Mack outHnigra- 
tioi^ however, was slightly greater in the 
higb-tmmig^on metropcditan areas. 

Of couiui, ihesc measures of labor 
market performance are affe^ed by many 
ftttors that are not contrdted fcnr in tbe 
crude comparisons presented in T^te 1 . 
Therefore, the^ data do littte more than 
rule out the possibility tlmt immigration 
has had an overwtelmii^ effect on black 
labor market performance. If tl^ effects 
are subtle, more comptex and sophis- 

iD. J(^e|rii Altoaji asbd Davkl Card, The Ef- 
fects of Immigration on ihc Labor Market Oat- 
comes of Natives** (Paper (feUvered at the NBER 
Conferntce on Immigndosi, Trmie ami Lahor 
Markets, Camtmdge, MA> I9S7). 
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TABLE 1 

CHMIMK fN BLACK L/WOR-FOflCC PARTKN^ATION RATES, IfUffll^LOVM^IT RATCS, 
meiMAN EARNINGS, AND NET MIGRATION RATES FCm METR(mM.ITAN AREAS 
THAT EXPSRIENre SUBSTANTIAL AND IN^m^CHJENTIAL MMH0RAT1CW. ^WHhW 





Recent 


LdbcK Force 






Hm 


Metropolitan Area 






Rate* 


Earnings^ 


Mfgration^ 




(s) 






id) 


(el 
















16.64 


5,4 


218.5 


1(^.2 


2.16 


Los Angeles 


1293 


63 


15.5 


102.1 


-4.21 


New Yofk 


8 40 


9.5 


53.1 


88 0 


672 


San Francisco- Oak tend 


6.88 


6.9 


702 


107 6 


-2 84 


Houston 


4.97 


0.3 


^6 


159,5 


2.03 


Wastirngton, D C. 


4.48 


3,1 


262.0 


104.8 


2 69 


Average 


905 


- 5.3 


117,7 


111.4 


-2.77 


LO'^ immigratf on 












fndfsnspohs 


0 58 


3.7 


119 


113.9 


-1.29 


Cmcinnat f - Harm { ton 


0.58 


123 


236 7 


89.5 


0.0 


St LoufS 


063 


5 0 


104 7 


115,2 


3.59 




0 66 


-22 


187.4 


122.7 


0.48 


Kansas Dty 


0.87 


-11.0 


71 4 


80.1 


-2.87 


Buffalo 


0.93 


-21.6 


134.4 


113.8 


-6.53 


Avera^ 


078 


-9.3 


120.5 


105.7 


2.30 



^>URCES: For columns a e, U.S. O^rtment of Commerce, Suremi of tf^ Census, 
OmsuM of PiaputBtfon, vol. 1 , chap. C, gubiect r^»arts, PC 80^2-2C, Qeogr^k kkMiHy Matrth 
fH^ltmi Arsas {V^teslilngton, DC: Government Printing Office, tdffi j. For columns b, c, end d; Idwn, 
fB70 Cmtsus ofPofwfatfan, subject r^orts, PC {2)-2&, Atejpno Papui&tfon (Weshlngtc^, DC: Govern- 
mem Prfntfrrg Off tee, 1973); fttem, fSK Offnsus of Papufatfon, vol. t, ch^. C, subject reports, 
K 80-1 -CI , Omm^ Soc/^ md Scommffc CfmrKterfstks, pt. t , United Ststm Sumnmy {Washtng- 
ton, DC: Govermrwit Printing Office, 1984). 

'Percenter of 11^ population composed of fmml^ents arriving between 1970 end 1980. 

tPeroentage change from 1970 to 1W0 in tabor force participation for black males a{^ 25 
to 29. 

^Percentage change from 1970 to 1^) in unemployment rate for Neck m^es a^ 25 to 29. 
§Percent8ge change from 1%9 to 1979 In earnings of Week males wc«^king full-time, full-yeer. 
Bpercentageijoint change from 1970 to 1^0 In five-ysar net falask mixtion rate. 



ticated statistical procedures would be 
nequined to ferret tteua out* 

THE ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE 

A number of lecent analyse, using 
sophistiQaled statistkal techniqi^, have 
attempted to im^asure tl^ degree to which 
imroigrams have hurt tli» labor market 
prc^pects of native workers. These stiKiks 
have u^ three approwt^. The first of 
th^ emi^oys a generalized Leontief pro- 
duction function framework to ^timate 
the factor price elasticities of various 
categoric of native labor with respect to 

ERIC 



increase in immigrant labor. Tb^ mod* 
els are ^timated acro» samples of indi- 
viduals. The ^cond approach examine 
in detail the exper^m:c of a particular 
latK>r market, oi^ tl»t contains a largie 
number of recent immigrants* The third 
appn>^ invokes analyzing labor maitet 
outcon^ mxim stai^lard metrc^lttan 
statktical areas (SMSAs) or industrks to 
determine whether native labor in areas 
or iiKtustrks with high immigram shares 
have been affected by tim immigration. 

The major contributicms based on the 
production function ^^proach are con- 
tained in a seriw of article written by 

100 
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Georp J* Borj^ and sev^ (^hm coa- 
tritn^ by Frank D. Bean, & limi&ay 
I^ti^ aiul Lowdl Tfi^ior. ll»e artkto 
itfiEs ^veiBl diffiu»t dma soihiq» to 
estimMe tte dfec^ ctf various types of 
immigraiits on tbe wage r^es, earmngs, 
ai^ j^itk^p^ion rat^ ctf dififei^ gnmps 

native workers. Vwa^ data frmn tte 
Survey df IiKxmi^ aiui Edi^tkMi^ B<»}as 
foumi no evkleroe to suf^rt tl^ vkw 
that Hispank mate l^K>r— ^tto: immi- 
grant or native— ctepre^ed tte wages ctf 
blmk male workers J ^ Instrad, tim ^udy 
mKX) vered son^ weak evkteK« to supiKHt 
the view that Hispank:s ai^l blacks are 
comptements. 

In another paper, using 1970 and 198Q 
cemm d ata, Boijas examined tte imimct 
of immigration on the annual eaminp of 
various classes of native workers.*^ An- 
nual earnings, of course, are a produa of 
wage rat^ and hours worked and thus 
em:ompas$ imemployn^t, tt^ second 
avenue through which immigration may 
affect tbe native labor force. Boijas^s 
estimates suggest that male immigration 
increased tbe earnings of both young and 
oWer black males in 1970; that is, that 
mate immigrants were a compteno^taiy 
factor of production to Mack mate work- 
ers. Black mate eaminp were unaffected 
by female or Hispanic immigration. Sin> 
iiar estimate using data from tbe 1980 
census provkled no statistically significant 
evideiK?e that bli^k mate earnings wre 
reduced either by recent— occiming be- 
tween I9TO and 19«)'-or earlier—pre- 
1970— immigration- 

In a thixd study, using data from tb^ 
1970 census, Borjas separ^ed the imps^ 

II. Geor^ Borjas, "^ufsstitutahility ol Blacky 
Hisfmnk:, ami White Labor*** Economic Inquiry, 
21:10! (Jan- 1983), 

11 Ga}rg&Bofjas*ni^ Impact <rfImiiugraot$ 
00 the Earnings of ti» N^ve-Bonif**m fmmignh 
(km: Isst^ ami FoUcies* ed. V. M. Bfiggs, Jr., ainf 
M. Trada (Salt Lake Oty, UT: Olympm, 1984). 



<rf H^panic and mm-Hiqiamc tmmigrai^ 
and f<ra]»i that imUier groiqi an)eai^ 
mluoe tte or annual earaii^ oS 
bl^k matesJ^ Under certain drcum-* 
staiK^es, howevCT, native Hiqwik nmte 
appear»i to be a subst^ute for black 
mates. Boijas also fouml that womm 
were substkules for mm mi that the 
iiK^rease in tte labw force jwtk^mtion 
of wom^ has h^ a i^rticulaity laiie 
impact on Wack mate labor mailed pros- 
pects, &>rjas also looked irt effects of 
immi^^ttion on kdK^ f OTpe partkipation 
r^es and found soo^ evkieroe thitf white 
mate immigr^on axul the ir^rease in 
femafe part^pation had reduced the 
partidf^cm rate of Idadc nu^. 

In yet anott^r paper^ Boijas examined 
ti^ tmpi^ of four is^arate eateries of 
male immigrants— black, white, His- 
panic, ami Asian — on five categoric of 
native workers— W«k, white, Hispanic, 
and Asian mates, amt all femates— utiliz- 
ing daU from tlK; 19% census* >^ All 
immigrant grou|» were found to depre^ 
tte earnings of white native mates, but 
only bliu^k and Hispanic immigrants had 
an marginally negative effect on tti« 
earnings (tf native bl^ mates. Tte (tepres- 
sive effect of Hispank immigrants was 
confii^ to Mexican — as distinct from 
Cuban, Puerto Rican, ami other His- 
pante— immigrants, but the magnitudes 
of these effects were minuscule. For 
exampte, one set of Boijas'k estimated 
paran^ters imlteated that a doubling of 
Mexican imm^r^on wouki reduce the 
eartiing$ of black native males by less 
than 1 percent 

13. GcofyJ.Boijaa,*TTtcDcai«^rai^Dctcr- 
mmants of tbe Den^tnd for Bladk. Labor/ in JS&idk 
Y<mih &T^>hymeni Crisis, Freeman and H<^2er, 
p. 225. 

14. Qeoi^Boijas, ^Immigraiits^ Mmof^k^ 
Labor Market Cotnp^itkm^** buiustriai mnd Ij^hm- 
Reiathms Review, ^,382-W{Apr. mi). 

15. Hml., p. XXX. 
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Frmk Bern and hb cc^^i»3 hav^ 
ra«d a s«mlar m^todok^ and 1990 
c&Bom di^ to exmiiiK thd iuqmct a( 
xmiMxmma^ Mexicans cm tte anmiai 
c^nungs of workers in 47 SMS As 
to tl» Sos^f^st^^ resuto suggest 
that the size ofthc umioctuMnted Mexi- 
can impulatioQ has no depressive eSeA 
* ontheaiiaualeanit]^(tfblwkix»lesor 
finagles ami that l^al Mexkan immi- 
grants ami native Mexicans are coraple- 
iMnt^ to Ma«k8« The nnyor ctetriomital 
imp^ of immigration, h€^ legal ami 
umiocun^nted, was found to be on the 
earnings of other immigrant. A secomi 
study crafinned these fimiinp ax^ ex- 
temkd them to cover biack femato and 
blacks working in Mi^-c(^lar occupa- 
tions*^^ While tte fmdings of these $tudk$ 
are sipufkant, their relevance may be 
limited by tte fact that ttey focu^ only 
on tb£ SMS As of the Southwest, many of 
which have very small black iK>pulations* 
A number of stmlks ha\« employed 
the secxMKi apjMoach, whk^ invoh^ care- 
ful examination of the inten^ons be- 
tween immigrants ami native workers in 
a particular labor mark^ One of tl^ 
most detailed of the^ is the Urban 
Instituted analysis of the impact of immi- 
gration on the economies of southern 
California and the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area.'^ This analysis found that 
tl^ large inflow of unskilled immigrants 

16. Fraok D. Bean, B. Lindsay Lowell, aiKi 
Lowell Taykn'r **Uixiocumcnted Mexican Immi- 
Srants the Earnii^ of Other Woitos is tl» 
United States,** Demcgn^y. ^l)J5-52 (1986). 

17. Frank D. Bean etalf^'Me^ucaoloimigr^ion 
and the Eamings of (Hber Workers: The Case of 
UndoctuTOitod Fcmates" (Paper no, 9.014, Texas 
Popnl^km Researdi Center Papers* scries 9: 19S7, 
University Texas at Attstin, I9S7), 

IS, Mulkr and Espenshade, Founh H'ave, pp, 
91-123; £>onaid M. Manson, Thomas J, Espen- 
shacfe, and Thomas Mulkr, ''Mexkan Immigration 
to SoutlKTn California: Issues of Job Competition 
and Worker Mobility** (Polky Discitssion Paper, 

ERIC 



into Los Angdtes dki mA seem to have 
any n^^ive tibm market ooaseqm^es 
for tte sMive bl^ po|ndati(m« CH^ tte 
I970-£2 pmod, la!K>r force i^rt^^i^on 
of blade adults in Los Angetes was con- 
spMently hi^]^ tbw the ii^tkn^ 
The labor force partidpation for 
Mack females rc^ OKire than tte national 
average ov^ th» pefkid, white tte {mrtki- 
palion rale fm txtsn fell less than else* 
wl^re, Similatty, tte lu^nployn^ rates 
for Madcs in tli^ Los Ao^eles area in- 
creased far kss dramatically than they 
did in tte natimi as a whc^ over this 
period despite the substantial inflow of 
immigrants into the area. 

Tte Urban IiMitute analysis coadudod 
th^ there was little direct job competition 
between \Amks ami Mexkan immigrants 
in the L<^ Angetes area« Over 90 percent 
of the net increa^ in Uiek employment 
occurred in white^ollar jobs, and, as a 
result, black wage gains in the area 
seemed to outpace those in the nation as 
wh(^. The instituted researchers did fmd 
conskleiBbie evidence, however, that the 
influx of immigrants hwi depressed wf^ 
in certain low-^killed occupations where 
immigrant labor was concentrated. 

R^archers at Rand have also ex- 
amined the impact of Mexican immigra* 
tion on the economy and social strwture 
of California**^ They fouiKl that wage 
growth in California and Los Angeles 
over the 1970^ decade was slower than 
in the nation as a whole probably because 
of immigration. While immigration af- 
fected the eamings of native whites and 

Urban institute, Aug. I9S5); Tbomas J. E^Knsh^ 
and Trwry Ann Good^ ^Recent Immigrants to Los 
Angeks: Charm^ristics and Labor Market Im- 
p^s^ (Policy Dtscu^on Paper, Urban Institute, 
May I9S5>. 

19, Kevin F MiCaithy ai^ R, Bumaga Val- 

tUm in Cal^om^ Executive Summary, R-3365/ 1- 
CR (Santa Monka, CA: Rand, I9S5), 
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bkK:!^ their eamings stiU rem^ 
skte^biy above tl^ nalioiial averse ^ 
the end of tte period* 

Hie UrbaA ImtitiHe researdteis an 
among tho^ who have employed tte 
thiid apfHOi^ wfaidbi mvcrii^ 
tte effects ctf imnugration i^pms metro- 
poUtaQ areas or imii^ifies tmog the aieas 
or industrks w the ttnst of olmrvatkML^ 
Tl^ used r^ressum analyBk to euumne 
t)^ effect ctf Mexkan tmmigratkm cm 
black ui]^ployii:rat rates mi faoiiiy 
iQcon^ in a samf^ of 51 metn^htan 
areas in tt^ Smithwe^ and to estimate 
the dfects of variation in the siase of the 
Hispanic population on Mack ui^{rfoy- 
ment and family ii^mes acrcm 247 of 
tl^ nation^ m^ropditan are^ These 
models uncovered no evidence of any 
significant effects on uxi^ployment rates 
and only a very small effect on family 
ii^ic^ m the sampte of 247 n^tropolitan 
areas. 

CONCLUSION 

The empirical work that was revie^^ 
in the previous section provkks no strong 
evidence thai immigration has signift- 
canily diminished the labor market pros- 
pects for blflck workers. This (X)iM;iusion 
appears to be fairly robust; it is based on 
studies that use a variety of analytical 
approaches and a number of different 
data souros. Therefore it is unlikely that 
recent immigration has jriayed an appre- 
ciable role in the emergence of the 
umlerclass. 

Nevertheless, there are several reasons 
why this coiKdusion should be re^urded 
as tentative. Prime among them are the 
limitations of the availabk data. Most of 
tl^ studks reviewed in the previous section 
are based on fairly old data, data that 

20. Multer ai»i Espensha^ Fourth Wave. 



were collected in im, 1976, or 1980. 
Labor Biarl^ dynamica could have 
dumped during tltt l!M)s. AbcwtS 
million ftdditiw?al tnunigraiits t^ve en- 
tered the United States noce the 1980 
census, many local labm* wAxis haw 
bec^m^extrrai^we^aiKtthemhmixum 
wage \m not bera increased &m IMl. 

Not only are tte availatNb data old, 
but tta^ ateo may nc^ be ndldbitly 
detaited to tsdiste tte typn (tf ^feds that 
ate of itt^e^ The^ dSects may be quite 
localized, nmy affect only small gnnqps <tf 
native workers— for exampte, young 
minority woftons wiUi timfted edwa^ 
tional ^tainments— €nd may be caused 
by only certain typ^ of immigrants — for 
exampte, recent inrntigrants with few 
skills. Analyses that examine national 
data nmy nm be able to uikxiv^ dfects 
that are felt in only a few geographk: 
areas. The concentration of recent inmii- 
gralion suggrats that this shortfall could 
be a problem. Tti^ metropi^Iitan areas of 
Miami, Los Angctes, New York, Hous- 
ton, San FraiKii^, and Chicago abscnbed 
more than ^ percent of the Mt increase 
in immigrants owr the 1970-80 period; 
the post-1980 immigration may have 
been even more cotK^entrated. 

Similarly, it may he necessary to disag- 
gregate immigrattori even morr than has 
been done to unCs^ver the effects u has 
had on certain Mkiall segn^ts of the 
natiw labor fo;ct^ The labor market 
characteristics of i>> various groups of 
immi^(rant$ differ greatly. One woukl not 
expect many of ti^se immigrant groiqis 
to diminish the labor marked prospects of 
poorly educate, native minoritfes. For 
example, immigrants from Western Eu- 
rope and Canada have chara^eristics 
that are very similar to thoseoftte native 
white work force, while those from India 
have very high educational levels and are 
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skml jal& Some 66 f^s^sit of the 
Indian iDtnugrants cnusneraled in the 
19^ oenew fa^ omqil^ed four jpears (tf 
coU^ and 43 pnoent oS thc^ raq»lo^ 
iierein|m>fesstomdq>edatt^ 

It h abo |Ki$9ibte that tl^ efife^ of 
inumgrMion are beii% maiufest kss on 
tl^ w^es^ earnings, and un»i^>I<^rm«it 
thsA ths existing studies have examine 



and niOTe im tte dinira«k»»— si^ as 
latKH* force pait^f^tion^ frioge bo^fits, 
w<»Idng cmidittcMis, and o^taiai nugra- 
tion— th^ have received tess att^itkm. 

WIrite there are these reasons to re* 
exanniie tte qi^ion idmi data (cmn tte 
1990 oa(»a beooine availaUe» the exi»ti^ 
evklam suggests diat ioun^^cm has 
not been a ai^>r fm^or contributing to 
ti^ emergence ctf the urban undrnda^ 
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The Urban Homeless: 
A Portrait of Urban Dislocation 

By PETER H. ROSSI and JAMES D. WRIGHT 

ABSTRACT: In this deciule, hometessness has been recognized as a serious 
and growing urban social probtem. Using a new re^arch approach to the 
study of undomiciled urba& populations, we describe tt^ social, economic, 
and demographic chamneristics of the literally hoo^l^ population in 
Chicago. The hon^teas in tl^ Chk^go sample are unaffili^ed persons living 
in cxtren^ poverty, with high levels of physical aiKi n^ntal disabiUty. 
Homelessness is interpreted as a manifestation of extreme poverty among 
persons without families in housing markets with declining stocks of 
inexpensive dwelling units suitable for single persons. 



Peter H. Rossi, S, A. lUce Professor of Sociology, is acting director cf ttw Social md 
Demographk: Re^arch Institute at ifw University of AfasMH:husetts, Amherst, imd the redpknt 
of the Common Wealth A ward for contributiorts to ^Kiotogy. His latest work» Down aiKl Out 
in Ajmnck^y a morwgr(^ on fumeks^ss arui extreffw poverty, wilt he published in 1989. 

James D. Wright is tlw Ouffks arui Leo Favrot Professor of Htanm Relations in the 
Department of Sociology at Tular^e University* He has atdthored or comsthored more ttmn SO 
scholarly fmpers: among his II books tfw most recent is Hom^kssi^s and Health, coauilu>red 
with Ekanor Weber. 
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FEW (tfotBrcoimiqKnwy Mdat 
leim rivfd hmiseksaKis in the piib&s 
attrition reodved in this ctecade*^ Thac 
are aoqite ^1 crfmcHis reascn^ for tl^ 
attratkm, for the pM^tts oStbs faomc^^ 
evoke symi^tl^ ami ^yromi* In a 
soc^ that pk»9es so higb a val w cm tte 
ooQoept (rf home ami devotes so much 
attestkm to housing aod its aocoutie- 
mmts, tte vkkm (tfbeiiig without a hon^ 
is (^ariy a firi^toimg otc, bamd to 
evoke sympathy (ot persons so afilicted. 

Ttehi^fevel ctfcom^mi about hoo)^ 
Ibisn^ has not prodwed mudh in tl^ 
way of empirkaUy ^lequate knoi^^^ 
about dte extent of homel^iKss aiKi the 
coiulitions that produce it Egtimatcs of 
the size of the natk>nal hos^le^ popula- 
tion vary from about a quarter million to 
upwatd of 3 million;^ equally wide varia- 
tions exist in the estimates for specific 
cities mi states* The source of homete^ 
i^ss aie also mrt understood in any (tetail. 
Is hcmi^sst^ss primarily a housing prob- 
tern, an employment problem, a condition 
created by deinstitutionalization of tte 
chronicaUy mentally ill, a manifestation 
of the iHeakdown of family life, a symfHom 
of the inadequiM^ies of our publk welfare 
system, or a combination of tt^^se and 
otl^r factors? To be sure, th^re have been 
many dramatic and moving descriptive 

f . The rather $tukto(i welling up of concern 
cam he mdexed by the numher of Iktii^ unckr 
*iiOfDdessoe$s** in the Recukr's Gukk to Pisrhdkai 
Usemwe (New York: H. A. Wilson, ir76, 1^3- 
S5). In i975, there were no listings; in I981« 3; in 
f^2, 15; in 1983, 21; and in 1984, 31 

2. U.S. Department of Housing ami Urhan 
Dcvtlopnmt, A Report to tf^ Secret^ on the 
Hornless and Enm'gency Sh^ters (Washington^ 
DC: Offke of Polfcy Devctopn^t and R«^rch, 
i9$4); U.S. Depami^ of Health aiKl Human 
ScrvkicSt Helping the Horrnkss: A Resotitce Gukk 
(Washington, DC: Government Printing (XTux^ 
1984); U.S. Gef»ral Accounting OSkc^ Hortwkss- 
ness: A Comptkated Problem tmd the Federal 
Respoft^, 1985. 
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ttxoonts of tte i^igtst of hcmeefess per^ 
soQg^ tnd: tiiese do ncrt oimiilate to 
knowledge alxN^ the oitttf ai^ diM-^it^ 
tte im^lHbn c^bcKndmims, 
Reasondrity vdiddatacm fa^mKkssfiess 
k lui^iiesticmaUy di£&iiH to (riitaiiL Na- 
tkmalslMistkalscffesocmtaiatitttewDO 
iof cKma^m <Mi tte hcm^tess pc^Hd^cm. 
Tte U,S, o«mis e^ntialiy ooimts tte 
hofiied {K^Hitetioi^ cxmvra^cmal »ir¥q^ 
are ordinarify cterived ftom samples of 
hoi^iK^ and ttml^s^ tim th^ 
out conventional dwellings*^ This artkte 
d^cribes the fimiings from re^n± using 
an ^apt^ion (tf modem sampte-swn^ 
methods, a study that is ihi^ first to 
provkle reasonabte valid data on the 
hon^I^ of a major dty, Qikago.^ 

A m^'or signifKant obstack to the 
study of the homeless is the 1^ of an 
agiieed*u{K>n ddinition of homelessn^*^ 

3. Tl» l^pc^mlatkTncemmindiHkdsoine 
partial att^npts to enmnerale perm^ tivisig in 
^leftm and in pu)^ pl^^es, sudi as trnn ami bus 
Nations, but tfm effort did not cover all pisses 
wl^re homek^ per&ons miglit be found m»' dkl the 
census ^>ver all dtk& U.S. Departn^t of Com- 
m£t^Bmtmci\!t^CcD&u&^Per^ms^lnstitutkms 
aruiQtherGrotq>Q^imers^l9^CeftsusofPoptda- 
tkm. pab, PC10-2-4D (Washington, DC: Oovem- 
ment Printing CM^ 1 W). VirttiaKy aH survey- or 
cemus-based estimates onnt bomekss pmons^ and 
most pass over institutionaHsed persons as com- 
poimts e^imates, k^ing to corresponding 
umtereAtmates of pov»ty4mpa(^ populations. 

4. Afullaoeountofthem^odol^andt}^ 
findii^ can be found in H. Rossi, Gene A. 
Fisher^ and G^>rgianna Willis, 7^ Omditkm of 
the Homeless of Chicago (Amherst Unrvmity of 
Mass^usetts^ Social azKl Demogr^ihk Research 
Institute; Qiicago: UnsversHyof Chkago, National 
C^inion Researd) Center, f^). 

5. On the ^Hnitional problem, see Edward 
Baxter aiNi Kim Hopper, Private Uves^ Public 
Spaces: Hoftwkss Adtdts on the Streets of New 
York City (New York: Community Servkae Socfety 
of New York, Institute iot Sodal Wdfare Reseanii^ 
1984^, Steven Qystalt Chronic md Sitt^uiomd 
Dependence: Longterm Residmts in a Sheter for 
Men (New York: Human Resources Administration 
of the Qty of Nw York* 1982), 
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On the most general tevd, tte tum^tess 
can be d^ned as tbosc who do not have 

coaveiBrtioiial dwdSii^ tn: rem^^ aiKl 
what is citttraiary aiKl regular SK^cess? 
Hwe is a omtfinuum nuuiiiig from ths 
obvioiiriy domkited to tte obvioissly 
bomdess, with many amt»piowci^ to 
be emx)uiitaed aloiig that ocmtinuam. 
Any ^oft to draw a Km eatm that 
^mtinuum, (toiiiairatiiig the hon^ 
the hofwle^ is of neoesoty somen^ 
«=^rbitrary and therefore potentially 
u^ntenticeus. 

These definitional ambiguittes axe not 
siiiDply scholastk; A ddinition of 
homelewi^ U, ipsctm:to, astaten^nt as 
to what shoukl constitute tte floor of 
houring »dequ«:y below which no num- 
ber i/^ sodcty should be p^^rmitted to fdL 
It IS equ4lty obvio*j(S that the number and 
?:;^5sti;ntiaJ coiKiiiions of the hotnebss 
dcpt^nd In lo nnall pan on how the 
phenoraeacn ii dcfinf d. 

dealing with thcj^dcfinitiotial prob- 
bms, Vrt? ha r.Tund it i^ui to <ji$tingui^ 
bet ween(!) tl:^ UteralW lome^, persons 
who cUhiiy do aoi havt access to a 
ccnveniiroal d w!Ung utd *vho winild be 
hoimiC^ by any coiioehrabte dfrfinit ion of 
the term; and (2) pfjcar'omjy, or ma^in- 
a^y* houK^d persons* wito tenuous or 
\tvy temporary claims 40 a couvcntionuli 
d^'ering of more or tesi mw'gin;*! 
qu&cy. This dtitinotion, of ccursKS, does 
net ^Xvt tite definitional problem^ al- 
though it docs moredearly Gpcdiy subjvjp- 
I iations of likely |K>Iky mtcrtsi. 

METHODOLOGY U*?FD IN THE 
CHICAOO srruoY 

Most couventionai quantitative social 
ro^rch met^^ods depend on the assump- 
tion that persons can be enmnerated and 



sampbd within thrar cwtooiary dw^Ui% 
units, an a^mq^km t^ tqr defini-* 
tkm in any sUnty of tte htoaUy toiQ^^ 
AF^y dev^ fw tte Cli^go 
study thmfoit dqiaited from the tradi- 
tionai sanq^ surv^ in th^ pefi^ms wm 
samjM from mmdwdiisg usbs ami 
intervkn^ ¥^ conduct at tism wlra 
the dirtinction betwem tte homed and 
hrai^ss ^ amasmum. Two ora^rie- 
n^ntary sarapfes wae takoi: (I) a prob- 
alMlity sam{^ of pmcms qiemting tte 
ni£^t in d^dtm {»ovktod for hcmi^ss 
p^rwm — the d^te survey; and (2) a 
comi^^CTun^ationdf pers<H»em»unt- 
ered betweoi the hours of niklnight aod 6 
a,nL inathcmntgliseaididriMnHlw^ing- 
unit places in a probability sample c£ 
Oik^^ oeimis blodcs—tte stied: survey , 
Taken t(^ether, tte ^hor and stteet 
surveys constitute an unbiased sample of 
th« literally homete^ of Chkago, as we 
defu^ the teroL 

Our research classified persons as liter- 
ally homeless if they were reskients of 
stwlters for homete^ persons or were 
encountered in our block searches and 
found not to rent or own a conventional 
housing unit 

In the street surveys, teams d* interview- 
ers, {accompanied by ofT-<iuty Chicago 
police oQicers, seardied all places on 
each sampled block to which they could 
obtain Bcce^, incli^iing all-ni^t busi- 
m^^, alleys, hallirays« roofs and base^ 
ments, abandoned btiiklings, ami parked 
cars aod trucks.^ AU persons encountered 

lutUI U»y exK^oualerad ktcked doors ch* were 
forhid4en— for exaoi^, by managm or propri- 
etors— to go fiml^. Poike esccMTts were hired to 
protect mtervtewm. CcN^peradon rates were St 
perceot in the tdlidter surveyH and 94 pment in the 
stnset surveys. The m^tnity d* the shdter respon- 
dents net iotemtwed wm not i^tsem at the time of 
interview, bdxsg trmporsriiy cntt <rf the stutter for 
one Treason or anottm. 
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qomed to d^enniae wti^tra* tbey 
wei? 1k^9^^ aa^ tt^ intcTvkw^ 
if f ouikI to be hcKoetess* 

We believe the Oiicago Hotnei^ 
Study to be tte first attooiA to Bppty 
motensanqrfingmctlKKtotottertiatyof 
U» ho8^^ ami, si^, it {Mxivkksthe 
fim «:^^tflGaUy ctefeimbie estimates of 
tl^ mxe ami compontioii of tte homete^ 
poiHilatioo io any dty. 

economic; soqal, and 
demographic characteristics 
of the literally homeless 

Being bometess is predominantly a 
male condition; three out of f<mr— 76 
percent — of the hon^^s were men, in 
sharp (xmtrast to the proiK>rtion of the 
Chicago ^ult population that is mate, 46 
percent.^ Blacks and Native An^ncan^ 
constituted considerably more than their 
proportionate share of the homele^, with 
whites and Hispanks proportionately un- 
denepresented. Although the avera^ age 
of ti^ homeless— 40 years—was not far 
from that of tl^ gemal mJuIt {Kipuiation, 
there were proportionately fewer of tl^ 
very young— under 25— aiKi the oW, or 
those over 65. Nor were the homeless 
very diflfei^t from tte geti^ral population 
in educational attainment, the typical 
homeless person being a high school 
graduate. 

mcKlal homeless person was a 
black male high school gn^luate in bis 
middle thirtks. Average chanK;teristi<», 
however, obscure an important fact, 
namely, that the homeless {K>pulation is 
somewhat heterogeneous. Espedally sig- 

7. The peirnitage of women— 24 peroeni— 
among the homekss is in stark contrast to the 
hoQKtess, or skid row, population of Gbicago as 
sti^kd m t!:^ iate f 950^ viftiiaily an of fi^iom were 
mCTL See DonaJd Bogitt, Skid Row in Americm 
CUies (Chka^: Universtty of Chk:i^« 1963). 



nifkant was a miB«ity cf ycnmg Made 
womoi— 14 poncent oi tte bon»- 
tess— who w«^ tyi^»Uy, iKMO^eas with 
tl^ young childly and a{^>ate&tty in 
traosftiim frm unMffefwtwy iKH^ng 
arrangms^^ to e^al&hmg hou^ 
lu^ with them diildraL bi »kltti<»i, 
older males — over 40 — tenctodtobewlHte 
and woe usually hon^less for relatively 
loiig pmods erf* time. 

In tl^ Health of social am! economk: 
d^ail confined in our interview d^ 
three saltrat diaractmsticB ctf the boni^ 
less staml mit extreme poverty; high 
tevels of disalHlity resulting itom pror 
physical aiKl n^tal health; and higjb 
levels of social isolation, with weak or 
nonexistent ties to others. 

Exiterm poverty 

The literaUy homeless are clustered at 
tt^ extreme lower boundary of the Amer- 
ican population that is in poverty. Within 
tt^ rather narrow income range found, 
there was some heterogeneity, as the 
difTere^xs between tte various n^asures 
of central temiency show* The mode 
compri^ tl^ ahnost one in five— 18 
percent— who reported no income at all 
in tte month prior to tl^ survey; median 
income for the month was $99.85, and 
average, or mean, income for tte san^ 
period was $167.39. Given that the 1985 
poverty level for sin^ persons umler 65 
was $5250, the official poverty level was 
2.6 times the average azmual income and 
4.4 times tt^ median annual iiKome of 
Chicago^ literaUy homeless.^ On average, 
the literally homekss survive on substan* 
tially less than half the poverty4evel 
inconKT. 

8. Poverty levels for bou^hoMs of vanous 
sizes and for variotss years are given in The 
Stafistiail Abstnu^ of tf^ Unised Stmes (W a&hmg- 
ton, DC: Government Printing OSScc^ 19^). 
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In Qikra^ ttere is almost no aiT(Hxl- 
aUe housing at tl^^tevels of imxroK. In 
IMS, the averg^ monthly iwtal for 
SRO roofl^ among tlKf ctefl^sest i^xom- 
modatiot^ availaUe for p^rsons^ 
was $195,* $27 above tlw a^wagc monthly 
iiH:onie ctf tte bomele»s^ At this kvd 
extr»M poverty, ^yending omIs oitire 
availabk iiMX>n» would still not be quite 
enough to afford ti^ cheapest avaimbte 
bousing, mt«;h te^ also cover ti^ of 
food and (rther i^ce^t^ Thai tte littf- 
ally homeless manage to survive at all is a 
tribute to tte laudable ^orts of tte shd- 
ters, soup kitcl^m, and diaritat^ wgar 
niiations that provkk most neoessitms. 

Tt^ homdess make soum; ccmtribution 
to tl^ own support Although a very 
small percentage— 4 percent— teki full- 
tin[^ joi», almost two in five h^ worked 
for some period over the previous month, 
mostly at casual, poorly pakl part-tin^ 
jobs. Remarkably, work and otter ceo- 
nomk: activity was, on average, tte source 
of 29 percent of total monthly income. 
Even more of a surprise, incon^ transfer 
payments accounted for very little of 
their imx)me, with only about a quarter— 
28 percent— receiving Aid to Family with 
Dependent Children ( AFEK:) or General 
Assistance (GA>— mostly the latter. In- 
come transfer payments amounted to 30 
percent of the total iiK^me; another 21 
percent was ^xounted for by pension 
and disability payments, received by 
about one in five, or 18 percent. 

Job histories of the literally homeless 
suggest that they have been among the 
extremely poor for yc^rs. On the average 
it was more than 4.6 years, or 55 months, 
since their last sternly job, dcfmed as full- 

9. Jewi&h Council on Urban Affairs, SRO's, 
An Erukmgered Species: Sif^k Room Occupancy 
Hotels in Chic<^o (Chk^: Sewrsh CouncU on 
Urban AfTairf and Coromtmity Emergency SlwHer 
Organization, 1^5). 
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tin^ en^>k>ymeiU kiting three or more 
months; tte nmiian aoKHifit of tin^ WW 
3 J y^rs, mr 40 mou^. Intw^rtin^, 
ela{^ time ^nce last s^y job was very 
mi»dh greater than time airrai^ hon^ 
tess, tte latta^ avon^ii^ ^M»it 22 QKmtte, 
with a m^edian ctf 8 mcmtte, ^ Tfak »i^ffiests 
that many arnoi^ tte Uteratty homdcK 
were he^p^ hy tteir family imd fikikls 
throng relativeiy long perio<te irfunem- 
I^oymem,^^ Init that ttei»tiaK:e, forbear- 
aiM:e, or resources of ttese bei^^ors 
eventually ran out, with literal homele^ 
ness ihsn ^kted to duxmic unonployment 
as a proUem experiei^ed daily* 

DtsabUity 

Many disabling conditions plagw the 
honi^less, oi^ that woukl ordinarily 
make it difikult or impos»ble for a 
l^rson to le^ a full Efe— to obtain 
employment, participate in social life, or 
maintftin relationships wiUi others. Of 
course, disability is a matter of degree, so 
that it is difficuh to calculate precise 
proportions; nevertl^l^, it is abundantly 
clear that the proportions among the 
literally homeless are much higher than in 
the general adult population. 

More than one in four reported that 
they had some health problem that pre- 
vented their employment. Prominent 
among the conditions reported were men- 

10- Tiro omiently bon^ess"* is counted as 
mond^ elapsed last domsdkd. Many hometo 
pcopte have been bomctess mm tban onor, among 
those who b^ becoow bonjctess s(»iictinte in the 
year prior to the interview. 1 1 percent bad bfwf one 
or more bomek^ eptsocks in previous years. 

II. Rcseardionrcd|wnteof General Askance 
in Chicago documents that many of xhe extremely 
poor »irvTve mainly throt^ the goodwill erf family 
ami friends. See Matthew StagMr axtd Harotd 
Richman, Gen^ Assisumce Froflks: Flmhngs 
from a Longitudinal Study of Newly Approved 
Recipknis (Chicago: Univcraity of Chicago, Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, 1^5).. 
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tal sUne^ canliov^iciilar ailn^ts, ai^ 
^^itMittediraldisonim. likewise, irore 
than one in three — 37 percent — reported 
tbem^tvts as being in only *1air^ or 
"^poor** heahb, a level of s^Hieported ill 
l^atth alKHit twke thai found in the 
general ^ult population, 18 i»fcent« 
BehavicMral indkators support tb^ self- 
rqiorts, with more than one in four 
reporting a hospital stay of more Uian 24 
iKHirs during the previous year.^^ Hi^ 
levds of atooholism and drug abuse are 
also indicated by the in three who 
re{M>rted stays in detoxification oentcn. 

Relatively hi^ tevels of na^ntal iUi^ss 
are evident in the data. Almost oi^ in 
four — 23 percent — reported having been 
in a mental hospital for stays of over 48 
hours, more ttum eight times the tevel 
found in tt^ general population. Among 
those who had been in mental hc^pitals, 
three out of five, or 58 percent, had had 
multiple hospitalizations. Nearly om in 
five— 16 percent—reported at least one 
suicide attempt. 

In addition to the self-report data, two 
short scales were administered to measure 
psydiiatric sym|rtomatology.^^ On a s«le 

12. For the ^*rq>ofted health st^us of the 
U.S. adiih population for I9S2, see the flm Special 
Repoft of the R. W. Johnscm Foimdatkm (1983). 
Addhkmal data on the l^th status of the hoii!«k^ 
are reported by P. W. Bikkmret aL, Health Care of 
Homeless Bet^ (New Yotk: Sprin^-VeHag, 
I9S5); JanKS Wri^ ct al.. in Resemvh in Sockil 
Problems and Fublk Micy* ed* M. Lewis aod J. 
MiJto (Greenwich, CT: JAl Press, 1987), 4:41-72. 

13. The first scale was a shortened version of 
the C!BS-D scak mea«uring sjrmptoms of depres- 
sion, developed by the Coit^ for Epidemiolo^al 
Studies of the Natkmai institute of Mental Heahh 
fcM* tl^ national Heahh ami Ntmitkmai Escafflinaikni 
Survey; the second was a shortec»d version of the 
Psychiatric Epidemiolc^pcal Res^rch Intervkw 
developed by IDohrenwend aj^ associates. Barbara 
S. Dohrenwemi ct al.. •*Social Fumrtioning of 
Psychiatric Patknts in Contrast with Conunumty 
Cases in the GeiwfraJ Foptilation,** Archives of 
General Fiyehiairy, 40:n74-S2 (1983); Bru<» P, 



n]^^xrii^^yiiqAcmisc^dq»esd(m, iimiy 
half~47 perorat— crftte CSxicago hoine- 
less roistered tevcte sugsestisg a iml fo^ 
clinks attention, compared to about 20 
I^rcent in the national Health and Nutri- 
tional Examination Survey* On aseccmd 
scale, OK^uring psydiotic thinking, one 
in four showed two or mm sigm df 
disturbed cognitive pr€N:e$s^; almost 
every item ^owed ^gnifkantly higt^ 
kvds irf* psydM^ thinking tt»n a compar- 
ison group tested in a Yoric City 
working-cla» nei^boihood* 

CcHttacts with the crinsa^ju^i^ 
repre^it yet aiurtter, albeit qualitatively 
d^erent, disalrility that is mther widc- 
^ire^. Such contacts at l^st indicate 
prior adjustn^t difficulties, some of a 
rather seriom nature. Two of five — 41 
percent—had experknced jail terms of 
two or more da^, 28 percent had been 
convicted by the courts and placed on 
probation, and 17 percent hml served 
sentences of more than one year in state 
or federal prisons, presumably for felony 
offenses. 

The cumulative incidence of these var- 
ious disabilities is staggering. More than 
four out of five— 82 percent— of the 
homeless either reported fair or poor 
health, or hsA been in a n^ntal hospital 
or a detoxification unit, or received clini- 
cally high scores on the demoralization 
«jale or on the psychotic-thinking scale, 
or had been sentenced by a court. A 
majority had had two or more such 
experiences or conditions. Although tt^se 
data clearly do not sustain precise es- 
timates of the degree of disability among 
the literally hon^less, it is clear that the 
prevalence is several magnitudes above 
that encountered in the general adult 
population. 

Dohrcnwnd et al., -Nonspecific Psychological 
Distress and (Xher Dimensions of Psychopath- 
ology," ibid,, 37: 1 229-36 ( I^}. 
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Sockil isokakm 

A high (kgree erf* sodai isolation is also 
endemic among ti^ hon^l^s* Mwt — 57 
percent— have never mankd; of tiM»e 
evn- married, nK)st are sqiar^ed m di- 
vorced, on dth^ count in sharp oHitrart 
to tiMs pattern of tl» go^ral adi^ {K^mb- 
tion- Tte very few-^ percent—^*© are 
still with families axe almost exdnsvety 
honK;tes» wom^ with (tependent cfaikfaen. 

The literally homel^ are r^txvely 
isol^ed from extemled family and from 
frknds. Nearly nine in ten — 88 percent- 
have survBdo^relatives ami family mem* 
bers, but only three in five— 60 percent— 
mmitfain even nnmm^ccmti^ with tte^ 
visiting, writing, talking with, or ^lAon- 
ing them at least once every two or three 
months. Similar low levels of contwt 
with families of procreation— spouse, 
ex-spouses, or children— were also re- 
ported; 55 percent such pnsons, but 
only one in three maintaiMd a>nt^ with 
them. Overall, om in tluw report^ no 
contact with any relatives am! almost one 
in four reportol no contacts with either 
relatives or frfends. 

Further evidence on straii^d relations 
with family and relatives was shown in 
replies to a sequence of qu^tions on 
preferred living arrangements. We asked 
whether respondents would like to iCtum 
to their families and whether tbdir f amilk^ 
would take them. Among tl^ young 
homeless women, very few wanted to 
return; many of the young men would 
have liked to but believed they would not 
be welcome. 

The social isolation of many of the 
homeless implies that they lack access to 
extended social networks and are there- 

14. It is inlerestmg that^ despite Uidr marital 
historie&, more Uian half— 54 percent— hoi chil« 
dreou but current contact with these chikSren tended 
to be minimat. 



fore espedally vuhmBbte to the vaj^ries 
of fortune occ^ioMd by diai^ in 
raqrfoymrat, iiKsmn, or {A3^»l or n^ 
tal health. 

AN INTERPRETATIONS 
HOMEI^SSNESS 

Tte diam^o^ttcs of the tKm^bra as 
derived (nmi ti» Oiic^ Hom^^S^y 
pertain only to tte Ittaaliy hoflfi^ss ami 
are not iKoessarily descriptive of the 
precariously homed. Imteed, there is some 
evideiKe that the latter may also be in 
extreme poverty but differ in otter im- 
portant respect The Illinois G A rdls for 
tte dty of Chica^ in 1985 contained 
about 100,000 indivkiual recifH^ita, moA 
of whom wre ssngte-pcrson househofals, 
largely mate, ai^ with annual incomes 
below $1848, the eligibility cutoff point 
Given that G A monthly paynwxits of up 
to $154 are by ihemsdves insufficient to 
bring recipients above $1848 per year, we 
can consider GA clients as among the 
extremely poor. Because only few are 
literally hon^tess, we may regard the 
clients as reasonably rcpre^ntative of the 
precariously hon^ of Chkaga or at teast 
of some large portion thereof 

Stagner and Richman'^ sttKiy of thc^ 
receiving G A in 1984 provides a descrip- 
tion of this group showing them to be 
similar to the literally homeless in demo- 
graphic composition.^^ M<^ — 68 per- 
cent—are male, 7 1 percent are black, and 
9 1 percent are uimiarrkd; th^y teiHl to be 
sli^tly younger — the average age was 
34— than the literally hon^fcss. G A redjri- 
ents contrasted stron^y with the literally 
homeless in three important i^pects. 
First, GA recipients are considerably 
more integrated socially, with half living 
with relatives and friends and an addi- 

15, Stagner and Richmon^ Generai Assistance 
Profiks. 
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tkriiai M p^crat recdving f^iicial 
tasce from sudi smunoes. Second, dis- 
at»l^ tevcte aoMHig G A dients are miK^ 
lowi»'. Far fews*— 9 peitmt—faai^ fbysr 
cat-^akh coi^lkioas th^ prevesited em- 
pkqm^ OT 1^ bmi in m»t^ h<^iiiak, 

I^ter anumiitiiiig to 1 percei^ 
G A dki^ had w<^ histories with dnnt^ 
er omEan periods — 19 monUis— sinoe 
ibek last fuD-tiim jobs. 

Thoie are umiool^edly crtto' penons 
in Chk:ago, as poor or poor^, who are 
not on itm G A rolls. Sonw of tii^ precaii- 
(Misly homed extremely pom* partkipate 
in €^1^ ii^ome-€Qaiittenanoe jH'ograms 
s wh as AFDC or Supplen^tal Security 
Incon^ (SSI), receive payments ujcrfer 
ami Survivors Insmanoe (OASI) 
or other reti :«n:^t plai^, or are receiving 
ui^mployn^t bei^fits. It is difikmlt to 
estimate tte total number of tb^ extremely 
poor of Chicago^ ahhough the magnitude 
is at lesst I0O«00O and possiMy as many as 
200,000 persons whose annual itKoni^ 
from all sources are umfer $2000, 38 
percent of ti^ official {K>verty levd. Most, 
if not all, of th^ extremely poor persons 
are at high risk of becoming literally 
boneless. 

Considering jointly the special and 
distinctive featuiies of the literally home- 
less in relation to tte contrasting character- 
istics of other extremely poor persons, we 
offer th^ following interpretation of hon^ 
lessness and son^ speculation about the 
forces that influeiKie changes in the size of 
the bometess population. 

At the base of our interpretation is the 
viewpoint that literal homeliness is 
primarily a manifestiUion of extreme 
erty. Literal homelessness, or the pro- 
portion of persons being literally without 
conventional housing, is a function of 
extreme poverty, in a housing market 
that has an inadequate supply of very low 
cost housing to offer to single-person 



households. The inciden<^ of literal 
hcmiekwi^ f aUs very teavtly on perwns 
who are unaffiliated with toiadicAis and 
u{Kin tho^ who hem been extren^y 
poor for k>i^ p^kKis of time. Tte hcmie- 
k^tteirfore are the long-term very poor 
ifdiotowbeCTmi^itetom«nt«in»q)pOT- 
tive conc^c^iHfis with — or have betsi re- 
jected by— tlKir parental family and 
frknds ami who have not been dile for a 
varkty of imsoi^ to est^&h tteir own 
housebokls. 

Why the Uterally hon^les^ have been 
extremely poor for so long, why ttey 
have been r^cted, and why tl^y have 
difficulty establidiing such howehokls 
are issues very likely connected with their 
disabilities. Persons with prions dis- 
abilitks are likely to experiemse difficulty 
connecting with full^ime lasting employ- 
n^nt and also diffkulty maintaining their 
shares in tli^ webs of reciprocity that 
constitutes the support sb^ures of kin 
and friends. It should be noted that 
becai£se their parental families aiKl frknds 
likely also are among ti^ pc^r and have 
few resources to share with others, the 
biuden of taking on the support of an 
additional ^uU is hi^. If the adult in 
question pr^ents behavioral difficulties 
and a prospect of beixig depeiKlent in- 
definitely, it is quite undentandable why 
relatives ami friends may be reluctant to 
take on a burden that would strain both 
resources amj patience. 

Tte literally homeless constitute only 
a very small fnurtion of the very poor, 
most of whom manage somehow to 
avoid literal homel^n^. Using the size 
of ti^ Chicago GA rolls, 100,000, as a 
conservative estimate of the magnitude of 
tte very poor, tte Uterally honi^less consti- 
tute alH>ut 2.7 percent of very poor. 
To understami literal homeliness prop- 
erly and to predict its course, we need to 
know more about how most of the very 
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poor inaiui§e to avokl that cofiditioit We 
can speculate, on ti^ ba»s of some 
knowbdge, tlmt they do so mainly by 
ehher overspending on hotmng or bdng 
sub^dized by their familks and friends. 

Overspending on housing 

Some of the extren^ly poor may 
avoid literal homete^ne^ by ^^miing all 
or mostly all of tteir cash im^in^ on 
bousing, Tl^se are persons who live in 
single-room-occupancy hotels or fur- 
nished rooms or share imxpensive apart- 
ments aiKi who obtain food throu^ food 
stamps or handouts from f(K>d kitcl^ns; 
clothing from charitabte sources; ami 
medk^ cajre from free dinks aiKl throu^ 
Medicaid. To pursue this pattern of life 
consistently, oi^ must also have a con- 
sistent source of im^ome as provkied by 
tninimum OASI payn^ts, small pen- 
sions from other sources, GA, disability 
payno^nts, and perhaps small remittaiK:^ 
from relatives or ex-spouses. Tlwy must 
also live close to facilities that can provide 
free or low-cost n^als, casual employ- 
mentf and the other amenities. 

We suspect that the reason why there 
were so few very old persons among the 
literally homeless is becau^ even mini- 
mum OASI payments provide sufficient 
consistent income to enable retired per- 
sons or their surviving spouses to live 
alone or share dwellings with others. The 
same line of reasoning can explain why so 
few of the literally hon^e«s were receiving 
disability payments: SSI recipients re- 
ceived enough consistent income from 
SSI payments to conn^ with the lowest 
end of the housing market. The homelm- 
ness literature is full of refereiK^ to 
persons in extreme poverty who spend as 
much as they can on housing from their 
small pensions or other remittances but 
find that they do not have enough money 



to be in ratted quartons aD tte tioK. Tt»r 
small pemsom or wctfare d^cks can be 
^iretd^ to cover, say, all ti^ last few 
days brf(ne tl^ ^xtdtedc arrives. These 
are p^soos wto are hoiraieK on a part- 
time tmss, siq>{rf»imting tteir rented 
quarters by spendii^ wms tn^ts in 
^ters or on tte streets. 

Private subsidies 

of tl^ extremely poor avoid 
litml bon^ssMss by being given hous- 
ing and sul^istenKse at little or no charge 
by tl^ rel^ives— mainly parents and 
siblings— and frkiKls. Hie hm^hi^ 
that provkie these sub^lks incur tte 
marginal costs of ^ing another person 
to be housed and fed* Note that these 
costs may not be a severe financial drain 
on k>e household in question, especially if 
the person in extreme poverty provides 
some payments to the subsidizing house- 
hold or shar^ in hou^hold chores. For 
example, aiding another aduH person to 
a housdbok! may not noean any i^kiitiomd 
rent outlay, nor may it be necessary to 
purchase any additional food, if the ra- 
tions given to every household member 
are diminished in order to share with the 
additional member. But tt^re are other, 
nonfinancial costs, including increased 
space pressures, reduced privacy, lower 
food quality and quantity, and increased 
wem* and tear on facilities. In addition, 
there is also tl^ |K)tential for interper- 
sonal conflict 

Private subsidies may be virtually the 
only way that extren^Iy poor single 
persons can live on the income-main- 
tenance payments to which they may be 
entitled. HUnois's GA payments of $154 
I^r month are simply not enough to 
allow a recipient to enter the private 
housing market AFDC payments to 
single-parent households, although more 
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ge»i»»roi» than GA» also fall short of 
prov^ing ^M>i^ to live an witliout 
ackthkm^ iroome in kimt or cash* 

Tte f(»i^iHiig s^gests that «2e of 
the th^BUy hcm^te^ populatioa b driven 
by thc»e macro processes that affect tte 
avaOabilky <tf low-ddOed mptoyment, 
the ai»Uty of poor f amilks to h^ tl^ 
kssfortimatememba^themark^comli- 
tiom i^e^iog tl^ mppiy erf* very low c(^ 
houwig for ^ngte perscms, and tiw cov- 
erage of ixKome-maintoiaiK^e programs 
for disabled and single persons, as 
follows: 

1. Qianges in ctemand for low-skilted 
woriter^. Tl^ employn^^t prc^pects for 
low-skiUed workers can affect ti^ number 
of literally b<MiKless in two ways: directly, 
by influei^ing tl^ job prospects for low- 
skilled sin^ persons and h^tkce timx 
abilities to earn sufficient income to keep 
th«m from being extremely poor, and 
imiirectly, by infli^ndng the abilitks of 
families to provide sut^kiies to their 
tong'^erm unemployoi peripheral adult 
members, A major differeiK« between 
the description of Chi^o^ skid row in 
tte late I9S0s<« and the portrait emerging 
from the our 1985-86 stiwly is that in the 
earlier period a strong market demand 
apparently existed for casual iabor from 
which the homely men living in the 
flophouses and cheap hotels could earn 
enou^ to pay their rents and buy food. 
Side by side with the flophouses on 
Madison Street in Chicago were employ- 
ment exchanges for casual laborers* With 
the declit^ in demaiui for low-skiUed 
casual labor such employment exchanges 
are no longer availabte. 

2. Changes in the level of income- 
maintenaiK^ support for poor families 
and for poor single persons^ The more 

16, Bogue, Skid Row in American Cities. 



generous tim tevdte of welfme suf^rt^ 
t!» mme likdy lamil^ are to iqy with 
tl^dr king-t»m unfflq>k>yed and dbat^ 
^ult rdiativea Many conm^tators on 
the hoQ^^ prol^m suspert that cut- 
b^±s in sodal wdf are iHx^jams have ted 
to an increase in ho mc fc g i ^ a. In this 
o^nnection as the process^ involved 
may woik indirectly, 1^ providing lower 
iimnMs to {H>or familfes and tho^eby 
lowering their atrilittes to sul^diK tl^ir 
cKiuh tti^mployed mraib^ and dire^, 
by lowering tte (^>vmige aiul red value 
of iiKX>0^maintenance prc^rams avail- 
abte to sin^ persons. Income transfer 
payments over the past two deciKies ha>^ 
not kept pmx with infl^oa The recent 
rise in tl^ size of tte UteraOy homely 
population may at least a partial 
reitection of the loured real value of 
iK^lfare payn^ts and the con^i^t 
decrea^ ability of poor families on 
AFDC or otte: incon^maintenance pro- 
grams to subddize their peripb^ral unem- 
ployed adult members. Similarly, the 
decUi^ in the real value of GA payments 
implies a correspondin^y decrea^ abil- 
ity of single-person households in that 
program to afford rentals available at the 
bottom of the bousing market 

3. Changes in the average of incon^- 
maintenance support programs for dis- 
abled persons, including admission into 
totak^are institutions such as mental 
hOTpttals. The greater the coverage of 
disability payn^nt programs, the more 
likely are disabled single persons to be 
able to afford loW'<x>st housing for single 
persons. Hence the 1^ likely are such 
f^rsons to become homeless. Similarly, 
changes in the coverage of indoor support 
programs, such as mental hospitals, can 
also influence the number of persons 
who are literally homeless. In this view, 
being institutiondized may be regarded 
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w a fonn df [mUic sul^y the 
iiiamt»i8iK?e oiestimsxiy poot p^wns. 
D^^totionatizatkm forces such ex- 
tita^y {KKiff persons eiiter into the 
literally hoiM)^ group or into the 

4. QuanfkitfTve and qualitative changes 
in tte siq){rfy (rf very k> w co^ iKHising* As 
low^^^ l»n»uig imits for townrooi^ 
f anui^ beocmK sh(»t in siq^ c»r analte 
in size, the greato' beronra tl^ bunten 
imposed on SMh f amilks by suf^K^ for 
U^Iong-torm urcmployed ami d&al^ 
po'qriieral aduU relative. Similarfy, ibc 
shorter the supply ami tl^ higte* the cost 
of inexpensive hoimng (or sin^e-person 
housdiolds, the more likely sii3£^&-pasoii 
hoi^holds are to be hon^I^. In city 
after dty, tte supply of tow-(M^ iHHising 
for ^iagtei^erson houseiu^ has experi- 
enced predpitotts declii^ in tibe part 
decade. In Chicago, single-room oc- 
cupancy c^iadty has been estimated to 
have declined by almost 25 percent in the 
period 1980^3* This tremi ahnost surely 
has contributed heavily to tl^ growth of 
the Kterally honwtess experienced in the 
past decade* 

5. Changes in the numbers of persons 
who are disabled in middte i^iihhood. 
Although disability levels in a population 
ordinarily may be only iiniirectly and 
weakly influeiKmi by social policy, tt^ 
special character of the disabUitks of the 
literally hon^le^ may be more amenable 
to such purposeful policy moves. Many 
of the hometess men are disabled mainly 



becaiKe (rf aico tol aiHl, to a le^: extern, 
otbsr subrtanoe aknmc. Mcmsr& taken 
to tvdim the mmmt d'idccrfNd i4)mdiip- 
ing earty adultiKxid, {mrtiailarty among 
mates, wmikl ck> much to ledwe tt^ 
imvatam q{ disability in their mkfaik 
years. 

The^ macro processes suggest both 
short-tmn aiKi long-term remedks for 
tte extren^ poM* ami tt» litcraDy home- 
le^ in America. Shmt-teim imasures 
that would oof^kkr^rfy an^liorate the 
condition ctf the boneless i^wk mea- 
sures that wcMiU inciea^ the amiHmt o( 
income available to ths extremely pom* 
In particular, more generow incon^ 
maintenance prc^rans ami wicter cover- 
age for disability progranu would both 
IkJP {KKir fami&s to provide help to their 
long-term mmnployed adult m^bers 
and telp mch numbers directly. Indeed, 
one may even consider some of tl^ 
possible programs as Akl to Families 
with Depemient Adults! The IcHig-term 
measures wcnild indmie im:readng the 
supply of low-o^ housing, particularly 
for single persons; providing more low- 
skilted em^oyment opportunities in ways 
that would be acoessiUEe to the extremely 
poor; ami n^asures designed to lower the 
prevalence of dkabling conditions among 
young aduh males. In the n^antin^, 
support for shelters, food kitchens^ and 
other chantage organizations serving 
the literally homeless is necessary at least 
to l^sen the extreme hardships imposed 
by that comlition* 
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Equal Opportunity and the 
Estranged Poor 

ay JENNIFER L. HOCHSCHILD 

ABSTRACT; This ETtkte is cotkocmsd with peopk who so U^rk marketabb 
skills and aiaterial resources f hat they are exdiKied from mainstreain society, 
and who lack faith that tl^ can succeed through convraitional iwans* They 
are i^ualiy poor, but tl^ are a small subset of the poor and are not 
i^«essarily p<K>r throu^out their lives. Most are exdiKted becau^ the 
American rhetoric of equal opportunity for all is bdied by pohtkal chc^?es 
that deny to son^any chance of success. Programs to enabk the estranged 
poor to enter mainstream sockty must provide skills, a starting place, and 
faith in the possibility of ^htevement Stu^h programs are long-lasting, 
intensive, and comprehensive— thus o^tty* To ensure thrt estrangen^t is 
not reproduced in the i»xt generation, programs to aid the poor must, 
furthennore, eliminate gender bia^ in tteir prescriptions aint must diange: 
the structural conditiom that create the gap between the promise aiKlpr^^tice 
of equal opportunity. These programs shouki not necessarily be targeted on 
minorities or tl^ poor, but sboukl buikl on Americans* support for social 
policies that give everyoi^ a chaxu^ for at least some swcess. 
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AN emly contribittor to tl^ recent 
uf^uige ml^^ ill poor Amm- 
cans daims th^ **tlK uiutoncia^ is dis- 
tmgti^t^ from tte kmnr 
by its l^k of moWUty .•^ Thfa ddinMon is 
imprecise ami irocmq^te, Inrt it points 
toward ti^ (^re probtem of Am^^n 
poverty: in a land ded i ca t e d to opiK>itii- 
nity for all, son^ p^i^ 1^ the ddlls 
and resources they need to gsA ate^ and 
lack faith that they can (rirtain them 
throu^ ranventionaUy accepted means. 
Enabling those peopte to ^:ape thdr 
comiition and redi^ing the gap brtween 
the promise and pn»:ike of equal qifw- 
tunity in the future are not iropo^ble but 
win require levete of poUtkal understand- 
ing aiKl conmiitn^t beyond what Asmt- 
ican citizens ami ^pedally {M>Ucymakers 
have recently ofifcrwi. This article i^ks to 
further that imderstamiing aiKi suggest 
appropriate avenues for that commit- 
ment. My starting— and ending~iM)int is 
the assertion that tlw problem of severe 
poverty and its attendant behaviors and 
emotions can be solved only wten Ameri- 
cans choose actually, not merely rhet^ri- 
cally, to open tiw opporttmity structure 
to all regardless of their race, class, or 
gender. 

THE PROBLEM OF BEING 
LEFT OUT 

A defining characteristic of American 
society is its faith in equality of opportu- 
nity and the likelihood of succ^. At least 
since the early nii^teenth century, most 
Americans have agreed that in principle 
all men are created equal, all have the 
inalienable right to pursw h^piness, the 
government should help in that pursuit, 
and most peopk should be abk to succeed 
to some extent if they deserve to. That 

I . Douglas G. Glasgow, Tf^ Xack Underchts 
(San Francisco: Josscy-Bass, 1980), p. 8. 



mixture ctf faith, hope, ami potsts^i 
(^nand b fuU <^amt»i^i^ untfl leoesrt^ 
""all msiT did not it^mte blacks or 
wonmi; the government k sometimes 
directed to stay out (tf the ewnraiy mi 
sometiims to int^vsne; <kfisilk>ns oi 
siKxe^ aiKi desert vary wkkly, Hmm 
amtHgiattes m I^hiloKq^bk»ny airi 
caUy signifkant* but t^ db^uM not be 
allowed to oi^cme the umieriying ideo- 
logical unity behind the phrase '*equal 
opportunity.^ An^ricans who lade the 
skills or le^nmrs to enabteth^pamcipa- 
tion in the opportun^y system^ or who 
are given no diaoce to pa r t ic i p at e , and 
who have no hope or faith that thsy 
mi^t get abe^ through conventionally 
iKxeptat^ dianneb, axe serioi^y out of 
step with tl^ dominant Am^ican odtuie* ^ 
My concern in tim articte is that small 
but important group of profoundly es- 
tranged AmericaxK. Rcwiers of this vol- 
ume are by now familiar with poor 
blacks' increasing concentration in urban 
ghettcKS, unmarried teenage nurtt^* dis- 
mal prospects, young blacks* high unem- 
ployn^nt rate, chikirra% increasing in- 
volvement in drug u« and sales, ami all 
of the otl^ sodalf economic, and demo- 
graphic problems of the urban poor. But 
the kleological and political context of 
the apparently growing uiKlerclass' has 

Z Over 95 fjerccnt of Aoiencans agree Uiat 
''every miken $fiouki have an equal dutnoe to 
Inni^mse govermxieiit policy" a»i "cvwyonc in 
Amoica shouki have equal opportunitks to get 
ahe^.** Ha*bert Mcdod^r and John Zalkr, TAe 
Ameriam Ethos (Cambralgr. MA: Hamrd Uni- 
versity Press, tsb^ 3*5, 3^. Fot an matym d 
ths eqoal-opponumty Uma^ in pofmiar Steratuiv 
of tim nii^eenth century— perhajj* the closest 
analogue to moiten opimon polb— see Irvin WylKc. 
7^ Seff^Mofh Mm (New York: Free Pmw, 

3. At ka^ one s^olar, however, sees the 
apiiarent in unifen^as behavior as tnainiy a rise 
in -deviant** bd>avior at all tevdb of society. See 
Mark Hu^ghea, -Moving Up and Moving CM: 
Confusing Emls and Meam About Ghetto Dis- 
peisal," Vrbm Studies, 24:50M7 (1987). 
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IKK Twemti 89 muofa intention as it 
warrants. 

Not aD (tf the poor i^ve lost faith ia 
a£&kvmg ^Hxx^ throu^ conventkmal 
meaiis« Imteed, k tte ywt Iherature on 
why ti^t b no social^ in the United 
Scales diow&, nx)^ poor Aon'bsm lurtm^ 
have tcept tbdr f aath to the jHtNii^ 
o( o^K>rtunity long aftw it was ^ar to 
(rfx^vm that tfa^ no reali^ diaim 
to improw tl^ cinnimrtaMgs. Other 
poor Am^k^ui^ have fouiKl ahem^ive 
kle<riog^ ami sodal networks that ^ve 
them dignity. ^IfHne^^ect, and hope for 
the figure out^cte the equatoppwtunity 
fran^work* Hi^ ii^lwte m^nbers of the 
Naticm of Islam^ fundamentalist Chris- 
tians, and egalitarian socialists, to give 
tmt a few example Thus only a small 
proportion of the poor are iiK^uded 
among ti^ estranged Americans who are 
my subject here. 

Convmely, some peopte siart life with 
lesmnces acKl ddlls and tlKfirfore a reason- 
abte diance to maintain or improve their 
»ti«tioiis, hut they lack the talents, gump- 
tion, emotional strength, or simpte luck 
to sustain them^lves. Tl^y fall into 
poverty and despair and thereby join the 
group with whom I am concent. Ott^ 
start out poor but attain wealth for at 
least part of their lives; an obvious ex- 
ample is drug dealers who amass large 
fortuim in their usually brief and violent 
careers. In short, the estrange An^ricans 
who are my subject here may spend part 
of their lives out of poverty. 

Peopte manifest in varied ways their 
lack of faith in getting ahead through 
conventional mrans. Some simply drop 
out of society, living lives of quiet — or 
noisy—misery. Others sell drugs, leave 
high school and the labor force, or have 
children with no means of supporting 
them except welfare b^use they are 
responding rationally to the incentives 



ttey face. Still others can hardly be said 
to make a choice, in that no one has 
tau^t ttem that to k»cp a job, for 
exaii^>te, cme mv^ repmt to work on 
time every day, respf»Kl ^^»raprialdiy to 
a supervisor, maintain deo^ r^ticNis 
with raworkers, and so on. Finally, a few 
it^ct conv^kmal valws » wdl 
as conventional n^ans of ^dikving thmr 
goals; tl^ will take what ttey want 
however t^ can. 

CHmcnidy I am not providing a rigor- 
om (tefinition of tim uiuterdass, nor 
would this combinatioa of ob^^ctivc aiul 
subjective diaracteristics necessarily be a 
fruitful start toward a ri^MtH^ ddinition. 
My goal here is not to defii^ and measure 
but ratter to add an ideol(^ical context, 
a politk:al exphmation, and policy wgges- 
tiorn to tte staiKiard sodologi<»l and 
economic definitions. Let us turn, then, 
to that context and explanation. 

THE GAP BETWEEN RHETORIC 
AND Rt Al .TY 

Some peopte lack skills, r^urces, 
and faith b^use they have not taken 
advanti^ of the chances they were given. 
Everyoi^ knows, indirectly at teast, of 
I^ple who wore so witi^ emotionally 
damaged by some experknce or relation- 
ship, or slothful that ttey sank far below 
tl^ir original status and were abandoiKd 
in despair by their families and friends. 
EnabUng these people to improve their 
circumstances is part of my concern here, 
but their reasons for falling in the first 
place are not, because those reasons are 
more personal and idiosyiunratic than 
political and general. Om% a pattern is 
found — such as middleH:lass wives* being 
beaten or abandoned by their hus- 
bands — a political analysis become sip- 
propriate, but up to that {K>int, individual 
disasters are more the provii^ of psy- 
chologists than of political scientists* 
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Let lis, tten, coi^kr tl^ p^tem of 
chokes macte by Am^kan poUcymak- 
ere—whh tte suf^Kift or at teart the 
acquiescence (rfosost citk^— tt»t have 
orated or ix^reased e^iHi^aimit among 
a minonty of the poor* Tbc^ d^^c^es are 
best imd^ood interim of a gs^b^ween 
tl^ rfa^ofk and reality ot ofHmtunity 
foraU. 

Mwh of Am^ican history can be read 
as a set of politkal diokes that one^ed 
and consolidated r^al, ethnk^ aiki gen- 
der disparitks in wealth ami ^wa. I 
have no room to consider thm here, but 
th^ form the bB±dtop fcx the thirty- 
year period I do want to examim:* Amer- 
kans^respoi^ to poverty aiKi dtscriminar 
lion since tte 1960s has been curiously 
doubte sided* On ti^ oi^ hami, dtizens 
from President Keni^y to the average 
television watcher wte genuinely shocked 
by the evidence of malnourishn^t and 
vicious noBi prejiKik?e that confronted 
them in the early 1960s. Tl^ response 
was sincere ami vehement; these things 
had to be stopped. Congress passed 
three civil rights acts with bite in quick 
succession after stalling for decf^Jes over 
much weaker proposals; presidents and 
mayors made eloquent speech^ about 
breaking the shackks of the past; moi^y 
and energy flowed into ghettos, barrios, 
rural hinterlatKis, and even suburban 
households. 

This i»w commitment to opening chan- 
nels of opportunity had effects. Poor 
blacks who were in a positio::; to take ad- 
vantage of their new legal and economic 
resources did so; by the late 1970s, young, 
married, well-educated, professional 
blacks living m tte Northeast had aver- 
age incomes greater than tt^ir white 
counterparts. The number of black voters 
rose considerably and the number of 
black elected officials rose dramatically. 
Women moved in unprecedented num- 



bers CHit (rf on|^ hotwwmt ami km* 
paid c^Ebe 9Kxk into pfx]4fesskmal ami 
whte-«oll^^4s, ami by the tbdr 
salarks ami p<^hkal power h»l tM^[im to 
rbe aoccmlii^. L^lfy bmmgrBtfiflS His- 
pao^ b^an to r^mt^ <^ter ^i^ste 
^fajiic grmq» in thra* range (tf iiic<«icsy 
occiqiations, ami resi^^sal ami marital 
chcttoes. 

This is a Camiliar and justly od^»r^ed 
st<»y* C^)iKHtttmtks realty did become 
more equal than they had ever been in 
Amerkan history, and miany womra 
and minoritks tcKik mtvantage of thoL 
Then came the 1970s, with oil cartels, 
comtnned infl^on and uneny^ymeiit^ 
tte^ut of new fonalc and young wwkm, 
the mowment of many factcmes to n^wly 
imlustrializingnatkms, Pcriitkai and 
cholc^ic^ changn accompanied these 
demogn^ihic and economic shocks. Cit- 
izens grew weary of the so-caltod excesses 
of the 196te. Politicians and acadeniia» 
cautioned agaii^ too nmch ikmootry 
and overly high eKpwtatioos* Books 
about people taking advants^ of tte 
welfare system and tte ckdii^ of acmiemic 
ami personal stamiards hit the b^-sclter 
lists. Tt^ number of whites i^ preferred 
''something in betweoi^ to either ""deseg- 
regation** or ""strkt se^:egation*' rose from 
48 to 61 percent between 1964 and I978,* 
Even inounbent politician ran for office 
against govmmsent 

Americans* apparent rightward move 
is an equally familiar story with perhaps 
less familiar results, *The real value of the 
n^ian stately maximum AFDC [Aki to 
Famili^ with Dependoit Children) pay- 
ment declined l^ 27 percent between 
1970and 1983."5By 1983 a family of four 

4. Phiiip Converse et al, Aftmicm Social 
Aditudes Data SourcdHH>k, 1 947- 1978 (Cam- 
hridge, MA: Harvard University Press, !980X p- 6!- 

5. Rebecca Mank and Alan ffiimier, "MdCitH 
economics, imiome Distribuiton« and Povefty^^ in 
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at tiK^ iwvaty iii^ was poyiiig nuMie tfc^ 
16 pmem <rf to incoott im direct taxes, 
alnK^ doubte the pmei^tage pakl in 
1^. Bet^ive^ 1979 aad 1^5, the annual 
s^ctian famUy imms^f f w Ui» pomett ^ 
permit ctf tte {Kipukticm dedUiiml $918 
(in constat dollars) wimeas the 
weahhkst 40 p^coot of fami^ips gaiiml 
^775, and weaUiu^ 10 pamA 
g^ned S6369.^ Courts A^^^ed ^mtoring 
mandatory sdiool d^^r^^cm and in a 
few c^es reverb long-standing busng 
plans; racial segregatimi in ^ools in- 
onea^ over 13 perooot in the Nortlu?^ 
between 1968 and 1980J Policymakers 
deckled that the concept of full employ- 
mem perinitted an offkial uiiemi^oyniait 
rate of around 6 percent, a figure that 
many had coo^demi unaooeptabty hi^ 
in the late 1950s.^ The minimum wage 

FWakig Foverty: mm Works »ui Whm Daemt 
ed. SheUoD Daimgn' ai«i Daniel Weinba^ (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard Umvemty Prc«, 1^), 
p. 196. Note, however, thsd this dodme m AFDC 
paymosts may have been a ddibcr^ it^mise by 
si&te l^klatum to the rw is Doocasb fetkral 
beii^ dmng tl» san^ period* in onkr to keq> the 
welfare package worth about the same as the 
lowest^kaki cmpbymeot Sec Kohcn Mt^Qtt, ^Has 
State Redi^ributkm PoBcy Growis M<ne Gm^va^ 
tivtT* (Discu$fiioa paper 00, SSI-^. Ii^itute for 
Research on Poverty, Univ^^y of Wsseotrnm 
1988). 

6. Sfa^klon Danziger ami Dan^l Weinbei^ 
'"introduction,** hi ffg^uing Faverty, ed. Danziger 
and Wemberg, p. 17; Center on Biulfet ax^ Polky 
Prtoritks, '*Gf^} between Rk^ am! Poor Wkicst 
Ever Reported** (Press rdca«^ Cento- on Budget 
and Policy Piioritfcs, 17 Ai^ 1^7). Dwi& are fnwn 
U.S. Depaitnmt erf CommcrDe, Bureau of the 
Census^ Owrem P<H^t^km Reports (Wssbingjion^ 
DC: Govcnm^ Printing Oflto, 1985). 

7. Hie pcroentageofM^ students to schools 
with more than half minority stuiteists went from 
66.8 percent m 1968 to 79.9 percent in 1980 m the 
Nortl^st. Gary Otfk^ FiMk Sc/woi Desegrega^ 
(ion in the IMed Sfai^. im-im {Washington 
DC: Joint Center for Political Stt^lies, 1^), p. 4. 

8. Christopher Joi^ks, **Deadly Neighbor- 
hoods," New f^ptdblk. 13 June 1988, pp, 23-31 



dediMd sharply in real vuim during Uie 
late 1970s and early 1980s. The Equal 
R^bts Am^idii:^ was c^^ted. It k 
impoftant to uc^ that these and other 
dianf^ wHie {Kilky diokes, nc^ simply 
ttoiitt^ided or «4^ti^le cmtt^m^ of 
tB^onticriiat^eGoncHnk, social* or dono- 
^rafrfiic forces. 

In dioft, the l^(fe* fervor to ifflinrove 
c^poftunitks for those teft cmt ran out of 
steam befcm its imai^ futfiltod 
for all of ti^ poor. Legally and norma- 
lively, all minoritks ami women bene- 
fited; socially, economi^y, ami po- 
Utically, only some did. By the 1980s 
the rhetoric and memories of the 196(te, 
but littk of the political conmiitn^t, 
remaim^. 

Into this context came the chiklren of 
the 1960s* generation. Their grandparents 
often expect little from the lar^ soci- 
ety, so they were not surprised when they 
received little. Tb^ parents were ted to 
expect and demand more, especially for 
their children, md for son^ the dreams 
came true< But todays poor youths have 
inherited convictions of their rights and 
hopes for their future with few of the 
structural conditions for fulHUing them. 

Albert Hirschman de^bes this gap 
between promise ami fulfillment as tl^ 
**tunnel effect^** as when drivers of cars in 
a traffic jam in a tunnel are initially 
pleased that cars in the adjacent tane are 
beginning to move. The tunnel effect 

operates because advances of oUiers supply 
information about & more benign external 
enviroiunent; receipt of this information pro- 
duces gratifkation; aiKl this fratificatioo over- 
con^ or at least suspemls^ envy As long 

as tfc^ tunnel effect lasts, everybody feels 
better crff, both those who have tm^nie richer 
and those who have not 

At soir^ pointy however, those left behind 
in the tunnel come to believe that their 
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bd^tcf^ est>a:tadcm will am be iwt; 
not oiity are thdr hopes now dasl^, but 
ttey are also ^ in a rditfiv^ worse 
position than wten ttm upwaid aM)tnlhy 
b^euDu^'^oniiealiatkHid'ttee^qie^ 
[that my turn to move wll soon coim} 
wiU at soni^ point iwdt in my 'beconiing 
furious/ that is, in my turning into an 
enony of the estab&fa^ onfen"'^ Son^ 
of the infuriated will be gaivanind into 
extracmiinary efforts to fmU then^ves 
up by their bcK^stnq^s; otters will unite in 
political rebellion or witMraw into an 
alternative social order. A few will sink 
into ^athy or erupt into violence; they 
are tte estranged poor. 

Particular f onm of relative de|mvation 
will probably vary by r^ ami gender. 

9. Both pom oofiwltttes and poor whites have 
iost grmmd compared to weahhy memhm of ih^ 
own group in the |^ three decades, Conskkr the 
average fatnily iocome of funiiks H the nii^y-fifth 
and twetitkth percentiks of tl» inraa^ distribittkm 
during the rece^on years of 1^1, 1971, 1975, and 
1983. (I used recession years in order to control 
roughSy for uiKmploymeat rates.) ii»on^ r^o 
of the lower to the higher percentik for whhes rose 
from .206 in 1961 to ,219 in 1971, tlw« dedined to 
,212 in 1975 ami .186 in 1983- Tl^ iiKon^ ratio 
remained lower but followed the same pattern for 
nonwhites, rising from .138 in 196! to .158 in 1971, 
thendecUning to . 154 in 1975 and . IIS in 1983. U.S. 
Oepartment of Comnmrce^ Bureau of the Census^ 
Currem Foptdatkm R^h^, serm P-60, no, 146, 
Money Income of Homefu>kts, Famitk^, and Per^ 
sons in the United States: im (Washir^n DC: 
GovemttCTt Printing Offke, 1985), p^t, 49-», 

10. Albert Hirsdiman with Mk^ha^Roth»:hiki« 
"The Changing Toteram* for Incon^ Inequality in 
the Course of Ea^nomic Developn^t,* Qtmrterly 
Joymai of Economics, 87:546, 552 (Nov, 1973). 
John Johnstone, ^'Social Class« Social Are^ and 
D^xiq\xncyf'^Sodahgy and Sockd Rese^v/u 63:49- 
72 (Oct 1978), shows that poor yoi^ conunit 
inore crinie when they live in afRiont n^^lK»it<K)ds 
than when tlwy live in poor i^^horboods; he 
explains this finding as a manif :^tation of relative 
deprivation- Relative deprivation is not^ of course, 
uniquely a property of the poor, hut well-off 
sufferers aie unlikely to become part of the c^rai^^ 
poor as a result 



Blrcks of tn^ gmctara wiH fooffi cm 

of sifiaMe i^kt^Kse tb^ discriminitfkwi 
has nlmiM ^sappconAM W<hii» of 
both racxs may be attuii^ to totrac^^ 
geruter di^^rimixiation in jol» and howe- 
hokisJ^ PocH- Hi^Moks may c^wdaUy 
react against infia^ promise that tte 
United Stat^ is tl^ land of milk and 
h(Hiey. Ikit all c<Hild plaiwMy req>ond to 
both pitmuses ami {»n»c^ di»3^ 
andes b^w^ thonselvQS aiui Mben fike 
tlwm whh the qt^^on, -Why n<H me, 
toor 

Anotl^ between tte rhetoric (d 
the l^andtheieality of the 1980s is 
ijotne cultural than material Many white 
Amemrat^ topped demanding that blacks 
and ethnfc minorities a^'milftte into matn- 
stream—that is, white— stytes and moies 
and started proclaiming the virtues of 
cultural pluralisnL Similarly, some peopte 
stopped expecting employed women to 
act just like employed mm^ and bcian 
praising mirturant ni^n and professional 
women who no longer hk! their chikiren. 
Blacks, ethnic minorities, axKi women 
took new pride in their distinctiveness 
and began to expect new accommoda- 

H. In I97S, fcwCT Umn one-fourth of white 
Americans perceived discrimination against hla^ 
in acquiring iohs« pay, and fHomotimtt or in 
treatnsent by polksc, teadicrs, labor unions, or 
home owt^n. Up to 75 peroent of H^ks feh 
discriminated gainst in at least oitt of tltfse arenas. 
OC white respondents, 39 peroent in 1964 aiKi 63 
percent in 1976 felt that th«r h^ been "^a lot** of 
"real change in the |K>sitiott [bt^ks] in the past 
few years.** Blacks' views were the mim>r imagr, the 
proportion who saw a Ic^ of leal duusgp ctodinod 
from 60 percent in 1964 to 32 perecnt in 1978, Louts 
HmisandAssoda^tcs^AStudyftfAttiitidesfcnvmi 
Rad^md ReBghus Mku^iesmHftowm'd Women 
{New York: Louis Hmi^ 1978), 4-34; Converse 
et al„ Amk*riean Soda! AuOudes, p, 79, Surveys in 
tlm 19SQs ^w similar results, 

12. Barbara Reskin« ^Bringing the Men Back 
In^**Gm<^^&>dipf/,2:5S-Sl{Mar 19S8). 
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tkwis- But to wver smoone tiKJ pit^^ 
tk>fi8 |»rai^ prxtkc was s on M g fhii ^ 
else ^|aut Einplo^:s foisml thai Macks 
with Qon^amiard Eo^ish and unconven- 
tional stytes white co^oitois ami 
coworkers nervous. Ttey found that fe- 
mate enqrfoyees who became pregnaiu, 
sou^t maternity teave, ami neected good 
day care added new and unwanted com- 
pteyities to personi^ managnront Cal- 
ifornians dedared English to be the only 
offldal state language. TcK) many mickUe- 
class white mate Americans seen^ un- 
able or unwilling to distinguish what 
they liked and were used to from what 
was really crudal for running a buui^ 
or swHety. Cultural pluralism went the 
way of the war on poverty, teaving be- 
himl hi^ expecution? and unsatisfying 
results. 

Poor urban blacks ahieady angry at 
withdrawn promises of opportunity and 
pluralism may be tipped into fury or 
despair by a weakening sense of com- 
munity. A middle-class white author can 
easily romanticize in hindsight bilks' 
sense of mutual commitment in the days 
of racial segregation. But Wacks them- 
selves, like ethnic whites whose enclave 
are also broken up by physical and social 
mobility, mourn the decline of the soli- 
darity forced upon them by a common 
enemy. That curiously bittersweet loss is 
worsened by a simpler but more devastat- 
ing problem. Poor blacks, like poor 
whites in Appalachia and ethnic sltmis, 
survive as well as they do by sharing 
resources ami responsibilities." But if 
their resources decline past a certain 
point, they must dioose which respomibil- 
ities to fuIfiU and which to abandon. The 
v^reakening of community among urban 
blacks may be due not only to the 

13. Carol B. Stack, AM Our (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1974). I also owe the next point in 
this paragraph to Carol Slack, 

O 
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moveni^nt of nmkite-idass tracks to the 
suburbs but also to the rise in unemploy- 
nxcxst ami (tedim: in in^nms during tte 
1970s and 19TO&. At some point, people 
must ctK>ose to feed tl^mselves and their 
young diiklren aiKl fet their (XHtdns and 
okkr diibiraK fei^ for them^^* If 
thme c^ler duklien axe already induied 
to h<^tility or d^pair, they may 
from the n^rdy poor into the e^ranged 
p<K>r. Thus ths cfcteriwatiOT rtf well-off 
Amokans* gei^ral commitn^t to ihm 
poorer fellows can lead to a ikterioration 
of iK>or An^cans* particular ccmimit- 
ment to their even poorer i^^bors and 
relatives. Even if only a small minority of 
the poor are forced into sudh triage, the 
people at the wry end of the line couW 
well expericMe adevastating loss of place 
and faith. 

Even tte dedii^in okl^ashioned rmmn 
and sexism during the last three decades 
may do little to help poor minoritk» enter 
the mainstieanu White employers have 
invented new ways to discriminate with- 
out ^mittii^ prejudkse. One method is 
statistical discrimination: denying posi- 
tions of res{K)nsibility to ni^mbers of 
some group because of a belkf — peihaps 
correct— that that ^oup causes more 
problems than other kinds of j^ople. 
Young black men, for example, may be 
more likely to come to work late, bonow 
petty cash, or talk bwck to obnoxious 
customers than young white men or older 
black women, so employers behave ra- 
tionally by choosing older, white, or 
female employees. The difficulty, of 
course, is that a likelihocnl of 5 percent 
more thefts l^ds to a i^u-ly 100 percent 
denial of employn^t to young black 
men, thereby punishing many more in- 
nocent than guilty. Surveys of en^Ioyers 
show that statistical discrimination is 
esp^aally likely in jol^ that require at 
most a high school edtication— the 
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jol^ of ecKirse, that most pooryoutl^ are 
ate to pursiiej^ To tte ^fxt thai 
stat^tkal dsmimm^kni is a covo*, con- 
scious or not, for Ungering r^ial or 
gnute prgiKlke, woukKie wori^m fi^ 
an addkK»ial imrrm' to thdr effcnrte to 
prove ttenrolves exoef^ons to the rule. 
No womte^ so many e\«ituatty give up. 

ComhiniQg enqiloyers* suq>kiora of 
no^onger-dcferential adol^^nts with 
pooryoiith8*si»iHdcw ctf prodamations 
of equal opportunity is tethaL 

Self-^nsdkH^ aspiring toward . . . self- 
respect, many young Ustck» see thenwh^ 
ami aie seen by cHhors 88 ncK tatdii^ stufT 
that has tr^tionaUy been dish^ out to 
Anaricam, . . . Add to this iww image erf 
militancy a . . . stereotype of black [mate] 
youth as being primarily responsible for urban 
^reet crime ... and general ijQciviiity, ami one 
is faced with tli» spec^ of a f^arfy ^memfrfoy- 
abte" person,** 

Then add poor education and lack of 
work experteiKe among many ghetto 
youths, and the recent excess of potential 
workers, and the '"Karly^ may well drop 
out of that verdict 

There are many other ways in which 
the gap between tte promi« and reality 
of equal opportunity works to create the 
physical, social, economk, political, and 
psychologic^ conditioi^ that add up to 
estrangement from mainstream AnKrica, 
My main point shouW, howewr, be clean 

14. JomUb Braddock III and Jaxncs McPmt- 
land, **How Mlnorittts Conttnue to Be EicdiKkd 
from Equal Employment (^pcmmhks,** /ourpt^ 
cfSociatiswes, 43:15-17 (Spring 1987). 

15. Elijah AndcTBon, •%>iik? Obwvstions <rf 
Black Youth Uncnsploymart,** in Yauih Bnphy- 
mem mtd FsshHc Mky, cd. Beraaiti E, AwJcreon 
and Isabel V, Sawhill (Engtewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prent!ce-HaH. I9M). p. 85; Toby Herr « al,, "Eariy 
Job Turnover among the Urban Poor* (Report, 
C^ter for Urban Affairs and PoHcy Research, 
Northw«tem Univeratty, I9S7). 



Politkal dKMces ranging fnnn slavey to 
a {H^erei»9e fcMT unraqrioymeiit ovw infla- 
tion in the context o( a p^tkuhv tdeo- 
Iqgteid framewcst to cn^ a grou|> 
(tfp^^ with IK) resources, no ddlb, ami 
no fakh. Bitf pc^ybtkal dK)kes can umlo 
what tt^ have doK; I turn now to that 
pc^biltty. 

NARROWINO THE GAP BETWEEN 
RHETORIC AND REAUTY 

Two strategks are i^oessary to help 
the ratranged poor, but neither sufik»st 
alone. The fkst mUresses imrticular indi- 
viduals — ami tteir children — as they are 
IK) w; tlK; secmui seeks to hah th« nef^uc^ 
tion of a ^milar group of pec^le in tl^ 
future. 

Tte most urgent task is to enaMe tte 
Pranged iK>or to enter main^ream soci- 
ety or to find a satisfying ahemative. 
Teaching skills ami even providing a 
starting place without restoring faith will 
not work, aiul trying to instill faith 
without giving a material grounding also 
will not work. Thus eitter workfare alone 
or social services alone — never mind sim- 
pk income tnaintenam^ — are imufiOdent 

The literature on programs to help the 
poor supports this claim powerfully if 
unsystematically. Despite controversy 
over what the umierclass is and whether 
and why it is growing, analysts surpris- 
ingly (^ncur on what to do about it 
Comider the following programs ami 
reconunemiations. Tl^ directors of an 
extensive r^eardi program on hi^ck male 
unemployment conclude thsd ^'puWk or 
private polices . . . should iiK^lude not 
only govemn^nt jobs programs for youth 
ami a^ressive antidiscrimination ^ 
tivity, but also the efforts of a broad 
range of public and private social institu- 
tions, rangmg from the welfare system to 
employers to schools, to the criminal 
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jiistke system, aod to faimKcs,"^* Tte 
New Times {ff^oes a prognim that 
has imveirted piBgiwiKMS among 32 
teCT^ gkb through **care thai is as 
muKtdiineMkmal as tl^ care thatis sup- 
pCKsed to come from one"^ own family — 
Institutional prograoss can work, but 
require akrt of money."^^ In 1^1, Eugene 
imHmsed to pay c(41^ «>sts for a 
of Harkm sixth-graders and to 
make humelf and a foOkinie (xmnsetw 
araila}^ fw tutoring, advising, com- 
panionship, and intervention on their 
behalf; as of June 1^7, 27 of the 48 
stuctents remaining in Hariem had gradu- 
ated, tbe rest were expected to, and so far 
25 had been admitted to orftegeJ^ The 
most extensive analy»s of job^rainix^ 
and placen^nt programs ^i^udes that 
*1ncon^ maintenaxK^e sh(Hikl be (toeaqrfia- 
sized. . . . More intensive inv^txroats are 
needed.''^^ 

Ute common thread in these disparate 
programs and analyses is that successful 
efforts to aid the estranged poor cost a 
lot, last a long time, and involve a wide 
array of activities aimed at changing 
skills, views, aini life circumstam:^.^ 

The pditical imirticatiom ctf thb comdi^ 
sion are clear. On the one hand, politiks 
as usual will sot suffice. On the 

16. Richani Freeman and Harry Hofa9cr,*Younf 
Blacks and Jobs— What We Now Kjk>w,*' Fybik 
fn^rea, 7S:3l (Wintor 

17, 'HRieEditoialNotelxKilL'PrcgnaiKryPrevai- 
tion.^JVw York Times, \6Jus& 

IS. Jane Periez, ^'In Harlem^ MiUionaire^s 
Promise Still Insfmrs," New York Times. 21 June 

mi. 

19, Kobcri Taggart, A jR^mum's Gt^: An 
Ass^snmu of TYoMf^ tmd Rerrwdiaiion Stras- 
egies {Kalanwscoc. MI: W, Upjohn IiKttttute for 
Empioymen^lkseareh, 1^1), p. 

20. Mc^sy^entaskcompUatiom of programs 
that work at tl^ local kvel* concitr. See Nationai 
League of Cities, ChiUiren, F<miUes, and Cities: 
Programs That fVork at the Local £,^ve/( Washing- 
ton, DC: National League of Cities, 1987); kicto, 
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haral, the ^tutfion m ncrt hc^pdess; if tite 
United Stdibes iAism to devote enmigh 
priv^ lesmnoes ami fmWc wticw to 
tfa^ effort, nmny of tte wmst-i^cooU be 
moved into tte kl^ogical, behavioral, 
ami ec^momic mmiKtimn. 

The co^ oi such an effort woukl be 
substantial, hot the benefits gi^g. Some 
analysts argue that {^ograx^ mdx as tim 
Women, Infants ami CMdren Feeding 
Prc^ram,He^ Start, Oiafrterl—^dress- 
iag compem^ory education — of tl» Edu- 
cation Consolidation and Improvrawnt 
Act, the JoH Corps, the California Con- 
servation Cori», and othm **not cmty 
improve tte lives oi partk^pating diil- 
dren, but 'save {Hibltc nKmeys as well*'' by 
rai^uig wages and redudi^ 1^ prob- 
lems, crime, welfare dej^mla^^, ami 
ui^n^rfoyment.^^ None <d these programs 
serv^ more than a f racoon a( the digtble 
population, and ib^ staff members of all 



Reduc^ Vrbm Um^^oymem: What Works at 
(he Local LeveOyissMB^m DC: Natioaal League 
of Citks, l^7>; William X Grant Fotmditfon 
Comnitsson on Wori^ Family, mi Gtizs^ship* 
7heFar^tenHa^:Nm'Q^e8e YmOh^Ameriea 
(Watogton, DC WX Oram F<»ind«ioffl Qhuqus- 
sion, I9SS); Robert Woodstm, ed.« YauOi Qime 
ami Urb<m PaUcy (Washtn^on DC: An^rkaa 
Enterprbe In^itote, i^I^ Andrew Hafan and 
Rohm L^in^ Wlua ki Youth E^nphy- 

nm$t Bo&^^f (Waahhigton, DC: National Planning 
Asaod^ion, Conmsttee on New AnKsi^ Real- 
ttks, i^); Maiqiowa' Demonstratim Reaeaidbt 
C^MporaliOT, Summary tmd flradSir^ of tt^ Na- 
tional Syppaned Work Demtmstruticm (Cam- 
hridgc, MA: Ballinger, 1980). Poverty progran^ in 
tJI:^ l9S(^imlifwthosetothe l96as,i9SGsv«I19xmer- 
ment of individuals or local coaimttntttes. That 
^ems a serious mistake; polity efforts ranging 
from ndghfaoftipodagttointf watches to campaigrei 
for political offices couM he important in reducing 
the umierdass aini inhibiting its crproduciicm. 
Obviously, this additional ingredient makes tl^ 
politkal component of sodai polky reform that 
miK^ moT7 central axKt diffkult 

21. Grant Found^ionCommistton,AWyaWCTi 
Half. p. 31, quoting from U.S. Congress, House, 

ln4 
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erf* them have had enough experknce to 
know how to start aiui maintain high- 
quahty progxams< Tteir expaimon seems 
an obvious first step. 

Other analysts are kss sanguii^ about 
both tli^ ratio of finasdal bemfits to 
costs and tt^ long-l^mi social b^^ts of 
these programs.^ But tte qi^stion is not 
whether these programs are as stttX)^^ 
as we would like — tbsy are not — w as 
successful as many prc^r^m that serve a 
less disadvantaged iKjpul^on— tl^ are 
not Tl^ ^ue is wt^ti^ Ani^rkans are 
willing to tet son^ fellow citizens destroy 
tl^ own and otters^U^ withmit u»ng 
tfa» availal^ knowledge to stop son^ 
the destruction. I am not simply calling 
for throwing mox^ at tte probkm, for 
two reasons: money is not enou^ axKl 
we know with some predrion where to 
throw it most effectively. Wh^ we now 
need is a political decision to speiKi what 
it will take to give faith, skiUs, and a 
starting pl£K:e to people who l^k them 
aU. 

A secoiKi cost of successful programs 
is personal rather than fmancial. 
take a lot of people, time, and emotional 
energy. We could, however, turn a poten- 
tial flaw into a virti^ by relying on local 
talent that is now mostly wasted. Peer 
tutoring teaches the tutor even mlore than 
the pupil; peer coun^lmg reduces juvcnite 
crime and teenage pregnancy and im- 
proves race relations; parents* involve- 
ment in the schools improves children's 
learning. Again we must beware roman- 

Sekrt Conimittce on Children, Youth and Famiika, 
Opp€fr(tmUksfar Sw^cess. Cost-Effecdve Fragrams 
far Children, Aug, 1985. 

22. Laurie Bmsi and Orfey Asterfeher, The 
Effect of Direct Job Creation af»i Training Pro- 
grams on LoW'Skilted Workers,- in F^ir^ Pov- 
erty, cd. Danrigcr and Weinberg, pp. I1S-5I; 
Christopter JenckSf *^numit*'[on Nathan Otazer, 
''Education and Training Programs am! Poverty**], 
in ibid., pp. 175-79. 



tkization. Pn^ran^ f (m: dtizra partk^m- 
tion often imea^ dsiparitks betwera 
mkkite^da^ mKl poor familks, camou- 
flage burraiu^atk ii^I^twte and patron- 
ization, or simi^ dk from twrtia.^ At 
beA^ iKii^evra hi^aty trained conununity 
n^nbers as coumdcm aiul te^l^ raxEM 
ui^:spected ami conq^ prolrf^m.^ But 
here, too, the main »sue is pc^ticai will 
Hiere are oiou^ swcessful oKidds of 
how to train aiHl emfrfoy community 
members to l^p tl» poor thiU the appro* 
priate qu^tion remain^ Why donit we 
do more of it? r^l^r than. What should 
we do? 

S wcosful pn^rauK will also be costly 
to ofganizational statetity . PuUic officials 
traditicHialty tackle imit^tems one at a 
time. Legal-aid lawyers jostle with social 
workers about (^ents* rights ami re^n- 
sibilities, ami botii perceive tt» pn^lke as 
competitors for pubik resoiuces. Local 
offidais, perhaps espmalty new bl^k 
urban administrators, mistrust subur- 
ban- and mral-dominated state I^isla- 
tures. Both fear federal control as mm^h 
as they want federal dollars* But helping 
the estranged poor requires attacking 
ndai and gender discrimination and 
poverty and crime and lousy schools ami 
anger, frustration, ignorance. No feature 
in our policymaking s)^m prohibits 
such coordination, but conventional 
American political practice inhibits it.^ 

23. Jennifer Hoch»:had. 7^ New Americm 
Dikmnm: IJhert^ Democracy <md Sch<H)i Desegre- 
gatkm (New Havctt* CT: Yak Udvcrehy Press, 
1984), pp. lOS-IZ 

24. Judith Musick, ""A Chain of EnablownC 
Zero to Three, 8(2):l-6(Dec. 1987). 

25. A »inple exampk of inleror^nizationat 
suspkion is the case of Judge Leonanf Edwaids, 
who is spearheading an acciato^ dfort to reform 
tl^juvCTkjt^ke system in Califomia. Administra- 
tors from almost aO agetK^ are cooperating; the 
holdout agency ts the Departmait of Social Ser- 
vices, which sup^vises cases under court jurisdk- 
tion. The publk defender says, •l\e t^aid social 
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ImtitattoQal comtraiitfs cm »K?ce^ul 
programs go even beyond these three 
co^ They u^iuk ''a ^rong msd f w 
over^sng wfaatevK is to be doim," whkh 
^ler^es^^klarfiamiaprodamatkmol' 
f aihire; temletKr^ om polxtkal 
proo^^ to &c&nd spedal treitoirat 
only to groui^ that are well oc^ganized, 
pcriitifflUy ^ve, ami 8<^^ustkated in 
pumm^ a unifonn set of inter^ts"*^, 
iK^iitidana* inability to refuse any daim- 
ant, so that resources are spread too 
thin; ami a history of weak i^iministratiw 
es^iadty in federal labor market pro- 
grams. Perhaps the most severe instxtu- 
tkmal constraint is the polttkianls ''^rong 
need fw overselling whatever is to be 
done.^ That m^ans that the is^tal^ 
failure of a large proporticm of pn^rams 
to bi]p the estranged poor— and the 
ii^tahle failure of a large proportion of 
the participants in even the most success- 
ful progran^— will make the whole effort 
^m futite, not merely risky. Add the fact 
that public opinion polls show over and 
over that ''Ani^ricans favor government 
action to help the iK>or, but ttey gei^rally 
dislike tte subset of govemn^t programs 
that are intended to be targeted on the 
poor,** and the prospects become dismal 
for expensive programs for the worst-off 
of the poor^^ 

It is just as well that I am focusing here 
on only the extreme end ix)int of fKJverty 



workers say hundreds of tinies over tl^ years that 
thfiy don\ care what a judge says, thsy have the 
power ami they are going to do what ti^ think is 
best** A siK)kaperson for the sodai workers dis- 
agrees; *The system works well, even thou^ we all 
have distinct roles and aie not ahvays in agreenK^t."* 
John Huln»r, **C3iikihood^ Frkod,* fVesi [mag- 
azine of San Jose Mercury News}^ 1 May 19SS, 
pp. 34-35. 

26. At! quotations in this paragraph are from 
Hugh Hecio, The PoUtkal Foundations of Anti- 
poverty PoUcy,** in Flghsif^ Poverty ^ cd- Danziger 
and Weinberg, pp. 330, 332-35. 



mA <tespair. I canncrt say just bow mmy 
peopte iwed sudb a rompr^imave com- 
mitment, but it is surely a minority crftte 
{Kxir and of any ^hnic or racial grcmp. 
Peiiiai^ tt» best poUtk:^ ^rtfi^ for 
o\aefGoming tte daimtipg lywigtrmnta jiMt 
described wouki en^^^iK how smaB 
the group erf* estrai^sed poor k That 
woukl pmnit two argumrats: (1) tt^ 
disjmHKMti<Hi b^ween tte numbv of 
targeted people axni the amount of dam- 
age uttl misery they r^M^^oit suggests 
that the bei^tte of aiding ewn son^ will 
have large sodal pay<^s; and (2) these 
atmc^ unmanageable prol^ms are of a 
manageable scope* We do not, af^ter all, 
Med wry many foster hon^ or public 
jot^ or Eu^^ne Langs to make a big 
impact 

Arguments about the small number of 
estranged poor will have tnte only if it is 
clear that current members who escape 
will not simply be replaced by a new 
generation. That point brinp us to tfc^ 
other essential set of policies— those 
needed to reorganize the economy and 
polity to minimize the number of people 
who grow up with no skills, {ri^, or faith 
in tl^ opportunity system. 

My first ol^rvation about tte next 
generation focus^ on the children of the 
existing poor, or more specifically, on a 
curious set of common recommeinlations 
for tte parents of those children. Bearing 
and raising a child, even at too young an 
age and without a husband, does not 
automatic^y make a mother a member 
of the underclass- The amount of damage 
to mother and child depends on the 
emotional well-being of tl^ motl^r and 
the social drcumstaMes of the family. If 
unwed teenage motherhood is problem- 
atic mainly because of the mother's pov- 
erty, it is not obvious why providing jobs 
for fatl^rs— mostly uim[iarried— is tl« 
best way to solve the problem. At best, it 
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» OTC Step ronoved from tl^ iEK)tlier% 
md dtiiW^ pcwrty, mi baaijw any 
progi^ to aki tte iKX>r hw a higli f aUu^ 
rate aad b vtry rastly , imiirecto^ adds a 
i^edtess ii^di^iicy. Afio: £^0, not all of 
ibc^aewlyOTptoyrffsrttei^wiH marry— 
ami stay marrkd to — ^the mott^rs, or 
support tbdr dbdldren. Why iMrt, Uten, 
concentrate just as mwb on jobs for 
mothef^?^ At worst, inciemiiig t^ num- 
ber of marriageable n^n by impiovuig 
theU" skills airf provkling ttempbs with- 
out provklmg tte same ^rwc for women 
reiiks a patriarchal sodal structure in 
which won^ arc depenctent upon indi- 
vkiual m^— ratt^ than on men colke- 
tiveiy, as in the welfare ^rstem— for their 
ami their chitdren^ livdihood.^ 

Caution is ctearly edited for ti^; I am 
not ac^guing that puMic polki^ shcuM 
encourage unmarried won^ to have 
children or that publk polit^ should not 
make stannous cffcnrts to help men finish 
school, secure a job, and support tt^ 
children. I am simply axiguing thiU the 
common recomn^^idation of a *macroeco- 
nomic dating service,*' in Adolph Reedls 
brilliant phrase,29 has worrison^ norma- 

27. Woa]«ninj<>b^rami]^aodi^aoai^fn^ 
grams increase their tncome more than comparable 
men do, even though women hsve been geneiBQy 
umkmpftsentfidintheim^rmssfiddtspro^ 
ateJy placed in thdr least siKces^ tmcks, Lynn 
Burbridgc, **Black Woawn in Emj^oyn^t md 
Training Programs/* in Siipping throt^h the 
Cracks, ed. Margaret Stmms md 3\s^asm Malve^ 
(New Bninswfck, NJ: Transaction Books, 1986), 
pp, 97-1 14, The rise occvtrs / <m« because women 
increase the number of hours they wort than 
because their wages r\s^, thus programs <rf compar- 
able worth or leering women into traditionally 
makslominased jol» could produce even grater 
benefits for previously unemployed pow wooMJn. 
Bassi aiKi Ashcnfdter, '^Direct Job Creationu" pp. 
14047. 

28. Carol Sti^k, *Viewpotot^" SiffW, tn press. 

29. Adolph Reed. The Uberal Tcdmocral,'' 
Nathm 6 Feb. 1988, p, 168- 

ir^7 



tive imfrfkn^ns ami tte {Kite&tial for 
more spillage tlura c^oe^ary (r^m the 
proveri»al teaky Imd^ of sodal {Krftcy. 

As my arginsirat f or {mmdiog j(rfi8 fw 
woomi as wdi i»for nmi iiii]^»mKilk^ 
to {Heveut ibc r^>rodi^HXi erf tte es- 
tranged p<M>r should bc^ with stdUs 
aod« eqpecMUy, a startii^ fXHiii, rati^ 
than with faith, if f no mfaw reason 
than that it is i»t)t^^ ea^ to imivide 
skills mi a startii^ point ttoi let 
faith grow than to aeate a&»} sustain faith 
in an eo^My immibe* 

That reasoning m^llies programs to 
redt»e ges^ter and radal dkmmioation, 
improve schools and ease tte trsnsition 
to work, rediioe teraage pregnancies and 
births, provkle jobs to innernaty youth, 
break down dm barrfers between jobs in 
tte immary and secondary labor mar kets, 
assert more political control over plant 
closings ami imiustrial relocation, give 
previously disenfrai^bised people more 
control owr local political dedsions, and 
so on. It may imfrfy even tM-oader pol^s 
if race- ami poveity-specifK; pn^rams 
cannot sustain popular support, espedally 
during economic downturns, wten they 
are most needed.^ In that case, tte 
United Stat» needs programs in which 
the downwardly redistributive con^xment 
is subn^rged economkalty ami politiially 
in the horizontally redistributive com- 
ponent. Social Security is one such pro- 
gram; family allowam^, full-employ- 
ment policy, airf natiotml youth service 
programs are others. 

The broader the policy, the more 
controversy there will be over how to 

30. WUiiam Julius Wilson, 7^ TYufy IMsgd^ 
vani^^ (Chicago: Uoiveraty of Ouc^ Press, 
1987); Chalks Hamilton and Dona Haimhon« 
•^Sodal Policks, CfvU Rights, and Poverty," in 
Fight^ Poverty, cd. Damager and Wdnberg, 
pp. 287-31 1; Robot Ktsttner, TkeLtfeofthe Pmiy 
(New Y<^ Viking, I9«7). 
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adikve it and tl^ less we kno w alKHit tt^ 
fiaks b^ireen ^orts acd resutts. Those 
facts is^iy that even tte be^H^^rcd 
proi^Bim will be m^&:^t, full ctf flaws, 
mi 1^ sD^oe^ul than ^ h(^« In 
additkm, the^ prograois mi^ be down- 
'waidly redktrflnitive to sra^ d^ree realty 
to ^ect powrty. Tte poUtkal strata 
for emlmrking on such ambitiois pro- 
grams diould therefore foo^ on the 
ggBcryative, staNliTii^ outconKS erf these 
aiq>areiEtty radkal reforns. Pul^ o{»^^ 
surv^ have shown rq)eirtedly that Amer- 
icans want to be generous toward people 
in need; they want to be fiee from gender 
and racial discrimination; they want peo- 



ple to have jote that support them and 
tlwj-cfaiklrKL Above all^Afitfri^ 
to bdtevethatequd c^qxKtunity b i^tb^ 
a sham nor tte privitege d a few. 
estrsudged pow dt^kt^ tbssc bd^s 
ami deny tlks^ desires. Aniens dtisens 
may be wfllmg to do more — boih as 
imiividuate and through ttidir chosen 
pdkyniak^^than is nonmilly assumed 
in order tea&y to opra tte system to all 
So far, the Ani^rican pcdkymaking system 
has made a lot of wrong dioioes^ bat 
there is no reason why we cannot diange 
our course, and lots of reasons why we 
should* 
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The Logic of Workfare: 
The Underclass and Work Policy 



By LAWRENCE M. MEAD 



ABSTRACT. Much of today^ entrenched poverty reflects the fact that poor 
adults seldom work consistently. The problem cannot be bian^ predom- 
inantly on lack of jobs or otl^ barriers to employiMnt, as the chance to work 
seems widely available. More likely, the poor do not see work in menial jobs 
as fair, possible, or obligatory, though th^ want to work in prindple. 
Government has evolved policies explicitly to raise work levels among the 
poor. Workfare programs, linked to welfare, show the most promise but still 
reach only a minority of employabk r^npients. Welfare reform should, 
above all, raise participation in these programs, as the share of clients 
involved largely governs their impad:. Welfare shoukl also cover more 
nonworking men to bring them umter workfare. While work enforcen^t 
may seem punitive, the poor must become workers before they can stake 
larger claims to equality. 
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AN importanl r^UKm fm entreiK^bed 
^veity md dq^Kkmry in Amor- 
hcan dtx^ » that iKK>r uKlivkii^ and 

ttey cmce dkl. In 19S9, 32 p»oem tte 
^ds <tf poor fami&s worked full'^ini^ 
ami Ofsty 31 pettent did ikK work at all, 
even thou^ 22 percent of thc^ fa^i^ 
were dderfy , or beyond tte normal work- 
ing age. In 1^, in contrast, only 17 
percent worked fullHini^, and 5 1 percent 
did not work at all, even thou^ tt^ 
proportion of elderly fallen to 10 
percent, due to growing Social Security 
paym^itsJ 

diange primarily reflects rising 
welfare dependency by singte mothers 
and less regular work by single men, 
many of tt^m the fatt^rs of welfare 
children^ In i^hetto neighborhoods today, 
welfare is the economic mainstay white 
many more men ami youths are jobkss 
than would have been true a generation 
ago. Aid to Familtes with Dependent 
Chikiren (AFIX:), th« main welfare pro- 
gram, supports 4 million familks, mostly 
female l^mled, yet only 5 percent of the 
mot uers work at a given time compared 
to i3 percent for all singte mothers with 
children under 18,^ in i960, 83 percent of 
both blwk and white men were either 
working or looking for work, but by 1982 
the rate had fallen to 70 percent for 
blacks, as against 77 percent for whites;^ 

!, U.S. iJcpartn^t of Conuncrcc, Bureau of 
U« Coisus, ChanK:teristks of ihe Pofmkakm behw 
the Poverty Level' 1984, serks P-60, no. 152 
(Washington, DC: GovcrnnKmt Printing Offk«, 
June 1986), tab. 4, p. 15. 

1 R<^MoflRtt,**Wofk«wJtl»U,S.Wdfare 
System: A Revkw" (Study prepared for the U.S. 
E>q>srtnK«it of Health and Human Servfces, rev. 
version, Oct. mi), tabs. 1, 4. 

3. U.S. Department of Commerec.aurcmi of 
the Census, Statisdcai Ahstwt of the Uniied 
Stam: (Washington, EMT: Government Print- 
ingO(riceJ983),p.407. 



the drc^ WK ^>parently even pi^t^* for 
the k> w-^iltod meii wkh the hig)^ 
ui^npkiynimt Many » though notall^ of 
the% poor but nomraridng adults have 
probfems sevoe enoi^ for them to be 
imrluded in the uikI^c^. 

We are far from tl^ woiid of the turn 
of tte oentuiy wfa^ whole families of 
immigrants on New York^ Lower East 
Side labored long hours six or ^wn days 
a w^k^ yet still woe destitute*'^ In the 
intervening oratury, ri^ng real ^^^ges 
have lifted the vast nuyority of woridng- 
aged Americans above need — if they 
work. At tfa« century'^ turn, the poor 
«^ie i^^y despite employmrat Joduy^ 
on tl^ whole, they are {Hrar for hu:k of it 
TMr overwhelming economic problem 
is nonwod^ in which I include both 
inability to obtain a ami failure even 
to look for one. Rising nonwork by 
working-aged adults is the main reason 
lbs overall powrty rate, now 14 percent, 
has fallen little in tte last twenty years 
despite economic growth am! decreasing 
need amof^ tl^ eklerly. 

Tte re^ons for nonwoxk remain Gontn> 
verbal, but both liberals ami coT^t\Br 
tives have given up hoi^ that tl^ probtem 
will yield to general n^asures siK^h as an 
expansionary economic policy or civil 
righte enforcement. Government has had 
to embark on iM)ltc^ and programs 
aimed specifically at raising work levels 
among the poor. Of Uiese, much ihs^ most 
important is workfare, or recent require- 
ments that employable welfare redpients 
work or prepare for work in return for 
support. In this article, I sumtnarize the 
reasons behiiKi this development, describe 
what current workfare programs achieve, 
propose some further devclopn^ts in 

4, Jacob A, Riis, How the Other Ho^ Uves: 
Studies among the TenetnenSs of New York (New 
York: Dover, 1971). 
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woit pcrfky , and om^^ tl)^ imi^kati 
of wintfare equality. 

THE ECONOMIC CONTEXT 

TIk traditkm amoQg Amerhwi pcdtcy- 
makers has been to blan^ poverty cm 
barriers to oppOTtunity. It has bera as- 
sufsed that pocM' ^uhs will wc»t if they 
have access to jote, so poverty can only 
be dw to a lack of jol» or to (Aba: 
I^rwtical impedimaits to anploymeiit 
Tlw great fact ihaping the work ctebate; 
today is th^ these barrbrs no kmfer 
seem as compelling as they once did. 

Those seeking barrio ask, ^love all, 
wteti^ ji^ ai« aooei^^ to m)nw(»rking 
adults, most of whom are low skilled and 
live in urban areas, Grouj^ that are 
heavily pow— minority, wcmi^ aiKt 
youths— typkaOy have mA»:fa higto ufl^ni* 
ployment rates than normal f or tl^ eco n- 
omy, re^diing^ in the case of inwr-dty 
blwk youths, caiastn^hic levels of 4^ 
percent or more. Such jfiguits seem to 
compd tl^ conclusion that jobs must be 
lacking. They arouse deep^eated mem- 
ories of tlw Great Depimion, when an 
economic collapse threw a quaiter of the 
labor force out of work. 

But in the postwar era, tb^ economy 
has suffeied no contrm:tion comparabte 
to that of the 1930s, not even tl^ severc 
recession of the early 19^. Decade after 
decade, it has gei^rated jot^ on a 
scatenevn- seen before. TcHalempIoyn^t 
rwe 35 percent between 19'W) axKi 1985. 
Millions of imm^rants, legal aiKi itte^ 
have flcKHled into tte country to do jobs 
for whid), apparcntly, dtissens arc unavail- 
able. At this writing, overall unemploy- 
n^nt has falkn close to 5 percent, a kwl 
many economists consider close to full 
employn:^nt 

As the special editor of tim volume has 
noted, confidence in prosperity caused 



tl» ardiUects of tte war on poverty in tte 
19606 ahm^ to dismffis ^riK^iral eco- 
nomk cai»es ai poverty. Ttey Msumcd 
jot» existed fen* tte pror. The CTifAasts 
was all on <xmipei^«y educattcHi mi 
training pn^rams to nmke {KKir adults 
more able workers,* In the ourent ti^ 
labor mark^ thai oonv^M remaim 
compdliii^ 

Hie nation has, howevu', expmeaoed 
economic troubles since 19TO that have 
given Itfe to tte bdief that the 
eranomy migfat dray ac|doymc»it to 
many low-skUled wwkcrs. In tlw 197th, 
shocks induding hi^to <hI prices ted to 
reckons that pushed the overall jobless 
rate into double digits* Employment 
groi^ was for sevml years outpaced by 
a ma^ve growth in tlK labcH-fofcedw to 
the maturing of the baby-boom gstm^ 
tion. Most seriiHisly, the economy en^ 
countered competttiv^»^ |m>btems that 
seen^ to cof^trict o{^Kmunity for low- 
skilted^ mkm. hnlustry and manufac- 
turing, formoly stafrfes of well-pakl man- 
ual employn^t in tl^ NcMUmn cities, 
declined due to foreign competition, and 
the rcmaining^te^ tended to sbsft to the 
subuits, the Sunbelt, or overseas. 

Whik new employment has mush- 
roon^, it is predominantly in service 
tndes, which pay than unionized 
factory jobs, and therc arc morc jobs in 
the suburbs than in tt^ urban centen 
wherc mmi joblm poor peof^ live. 
Better-paying urban jobs arc mostly in 
the new high-technology economy based 
on information processing, whkh typ- 
ically requires morc edtK^on timn earlier 
employment But in the inner city, educa- 
tion levels have fallen due to high drop- 
sy William Julius Wibon, 7^ TYufy Dismi- 
The inner CUy, tlw Umkrchss, md 
PubHc PoOcy (Cbkago: Uoivwmty of Chica^ 
Pitss, 1987). pp, 129-33. 
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noes aiKi ti^ Caihire of nmy ^mSenls 
to a!>sort> cmi mimmrf ddlb, 

Ifli8lioft,tl»i&sqi^pemto be aQ^n^^ 

saekets. The liability of pcm: ^hito to 
Goimmtfe to M-qoidtfyfor todaylsanftoy* 
indi^ esqdain tte c^i»lnq^ rates 
of jcrislei^ii]^ fowKi in the mm dty^ 
evm if tl^ surroundii^ ecmiomy is pn^ 
p^xnis,^ Ui»iiployii«it, in turn, Qi^d^^ 
high il^itim^ aid ^peitctaicy in tl^ 
^iBtto, stsm poor n»Ml^s prefer wdf are 
to marrying poor canncM sup* 

port tbna From the dedii^ of family 
stability* many the otlw sodal prob- 
teott of the uiKlerdass follow.^ 

To date, hoi^ver, projKic^ts cf tt^ 
mismatdi tlK^ry have appealed mc^y 
to the high-^vel trends in the labor 
market jt^ nKntiooed. They have 
demonstrated a coiH^rete coni^ction be- 
tween the workers victimized by deisKti^ 
triaiization and jobl^ IM>or peopte in ti^ 
inner city. Researdi that does look at 
individual workers suggests, ratl^, that 
many jobs are still available in the inner 
dty, even if they are usually not very good 
jobs- 

If tte ^letto were depjressed in the 
19^ sense, we wouki expect to find that 
most job seekers were ui^mployed long- 
term. But, while a minority are, most are 
out of work for only a few weeks. Among 
the groups with tt^ hi^iest m^asur^ 
unemptoyment— minofities, wona^ and 
youths — employment and unemploy- 
ment tend to be hi^y transknt. There is 
rapid turnover, with workers moving 
quickly into or out of employment or the 
labor force, not a pattern that sugpsts 

6. JatinD.Ksiarda,*TteR^k>ttalafKtlJrhan 
Redistribtitioii of People and Jobs in the U.S." 
(Paper prtpmd for ii^ Committee on Natioi^ 
UrtiBD Poliqr^ National R^carch Coundl* Oct. 

1. Wibocu Tndy Dismiysmtaged, passim. 



that jobs are abmlt^^ iwldng in the 
^^to.^ We do not kmw tbA time 
wouM be mni]^ ^ibs if all onsldlted 
woikm sott^ them U onoe, Inu |dbs 
drariy s&m& availaUte ^ tte maipn. It m 
iiMMidstent wiH'k, mot a tcrtal la^ of 
emptoyn^tf, that lafgelyeiqriait^ todays 
adutt iKJvmy dqpoid^icy. 

Tte poor tlra^ves s^ ti^ jobs df a 
kind ui^ffilty are avmtabte* Chdy ^ pooot 
of potn- ^ults warkiog fess than fuS-tiii» 
give inainlity to find wcnk as tte main 
reason fwU^slMit hours, and only II 
percent of those not working at all do so. 
Mi^ num? crften, the constraint that 
thsy are ill, retired, in sctuKri, or keqring 
bouse. Hiese figuies rise to 45 ami 16 
peTDent among poor blMks and to 59 and 
23 percent among poor black men, tl^ 
main foots of the mismatdi tl^ry.^ 
Even among jobless inner-eity black 
youths, the group with the htgl^ unem- 
ployni^t, 71 percent say it is fairly easy 
to get a job at Uie minimum wage* Tliey 
complain, rather, about the quality of 
ti^se j<^, which are mostly menial ami 
low paidJ*^ 

Research has also failed to show that 
employment is really inaooessibte to inm- 
dty ji^sedc^due to di^aiM (h: qualifica- 
tions. Black workers do have to commute 
furti^ than otters to llnd work, but this 
f ^ is only a minor reason for their much 

S. R(^^£.Han,'*WliylstiKUoc3DployxiK^ 
Rate So Hi^ Ftdi EmpktynasoST* Stocky 
Pflpm on Econof^ Acthdty, no, 3, pp. 36M02 
(1970); Kim B. Clark an! Lawremx H. Suntmei^ 
'^tabor Market Dynamics awl Uitrm^»ya»i^ A 
Recof^fermioft«''iM.,iio. 13-46(1979). 

9. Calculated frtm Bttreass of the Cei»tis, 

Levet i^, tab. 10, pp. 37, 45^ 47. 

10. HanyJ.Holser,''Bta£4YomhNoiKn^rfoy- 
mcnu Duratioii ami Job Stardi,*' in The JlS^dk 
Ycuih E^hyment Oisfs, ed. Ridiasd B, Freeman 
and Hany J. Hc^acer (Qtkago: Uimvrsfty ofCbk^ 
Press, l986Xdiap. 1. 
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higher uimnirioym«tit coo^^rai to 
groups; diffi^neiKes <tf race ami educatson 
are mtK± more iiiqx)itai^>> Hie iu^irase 
ui education requunm^^ for avaU^^le 
jol^ has been ovo^ated, in that the dsare 
of iKmitkms requirii^ more than a hi^ 
sdioot ^ucation has acttialfy dianged 
littte despite high tedmotogy.'^ Also, 
soa^ part of rmng CTedentialiwn refterts, 
not a real ctemaml f or bi^i^ stdlte, but an 
attempt by anployers to compensate for 
falling standards io the ^hcKiis. 

THE SOaAL CONTEXT 

Such fmdings teave it a mystery why 
nonworking adults do not take and hold 
availabte jobs more cmms^tly. Inquiry 
has sought out barrier of a mcHne social 
nature, but these, too, tur^ out to be 
substantial than oftm dain^ 

Nonwork has frequently been Uamed 
on racial discrimination, since most of 
today's long-term poor are nomvhite. 
However, minority employment rates 
were much higher before dvil rights than 
they are now, and working bl^ks today 
earn w^es doser to those of ramparabk 
whites than ever before, Swh treiHis 
make it implausible that nonworking 
blacks are being deni^ all employn^t. 
There is some evidemse that emj^o^rs 
prefer to hire won^, both black aiHi 
white, rather than unskilled black men 
aiKi youths, whom tl^ view as mKx>op^^ 

! i , David T. Eliwood, *The Spatial Mismatch 
Hypothesii: Arc Tbere Teenage Jcrbs Mis^ng in the 
Ghetto?^ ia Mack Youth EmphyfTmtt Cris^, cd. 
Freeman ssni Holm^chap. 4; Jooathao S. Leonard, 
''Space, Time axKi Unempto^m^t: Las Angela 
19^** (Paper, School of Btmness Adtmnistrstkm, 
University of Califomia, BeitdNsy, Sep. 1^). 
These stiKlies use census data from, respective^, 
1970 and 19^. 

IZ Thomas Bailey and Roger Wakiinger^ "A 
Skills Mismatch in Nev York^ Labor Marked 
Sew York Affairs, 8(3):3-I8 (Fafl 1984). 




tive,^^ birt this imfinmse itltects es|mi- 
eiiee and b iKH emii^ invktiotm. 

Many have suf^Kised tbxA welfare <te- 
ters employmoit b»:auK redf^its typi- 
cally have tlmr grants redt^ dc^for 
dollar for aay e^mii^ tt^ make. But 
extoi^ res^t^ has faitod to diow thutf 
ttese dxpm^ttiv^ are ^ixmg emH]^ to 
ei^lain the v^ low work f ouml in 
the ^etto* Most welfare mothers would 
be b^ter c^, at tef»t econmnkaUy, if they 
w^xtod, yet few do, ami wofk tevcto vaty 
Uttte with welfare boiefit tevds. It has 
been estimated that even the total aboli- 
tion ctf AFDC would raise woddng hcHirs 
by tb& redi^Qts by only 30 peroent^^ 

Nor is it ctear, as is commonly ass^ted, 
tl^IN>orwocm»failto WOTk because of 
tl^ buidem of diikimi or thdr inability 
to fuid chikl care. White numbers 
children do deter woik, most welfare 
mothers now have only one or two 
dependents, and tho^ with presdiool 
children are as likely to work tteir way 
off welfare as thc^ with okler duklren.^^ 
Surveys have shown th^ most working 
mothers, rich axMl iK>or, manage to ar- 
range diiW care fairly easily, mostly 
informally with friends and relatives. 
Only 9 percent make use of organized 
facilities, yet only 6 percent lose working 
time in a given month di^ to a breakdown 
in child care J* Government must cteariy 

13. George J. Borjas, The I>einographic De- 
terminants of the Demand for Black Labor,* in 
i^k Youth Emphymeru Crisis, ed. Frownao and 
Holzer, di^. 5. 

14. Moffitt, **WoH£ and iIk U.S. Welfare Syv 
tcm/pp. 20-35. 

15. Maiy Jo Bai» and David T.EIlwood, The 
Dynamics of Dqsemfcncr. Tht Routes to Self-* 
Sufik^iKy'' (Study prepared for the U.S, Depart- 

of Heakh axKi Hmnan Services at Urtian 
Systems Rcsean:h and EngiiKenng, Cambridge, 
MA, June 1%3), pp. 34, 4445. 

16. U.S. Department of Commeroe, Bureau of 
the Census, Wh>'$ MimUm the Kids? CMd Care 



THE LOGIC OP WOR&FARE 

fm cm if it wants wdf are woomi to 
WOTk, ami it already dk^ {my, birt tlm« 
appears litlte need Tor more center-based 
duki c»ne. 

Nof is lack of skiQs tmially an ixnpedi- 
OKitt to work in some job, Wdfare 
motbo^ with cdtMration aiui w«k expert^ 
ence are more likely to work than tbc»e 
with<»^ but the influence of tl^se and 
otl^ dcmK^neq^ variaU^ is less than 
om wouki expect For exampte^ ymti^, 
black mcHhers are just likely to work 
tl^ way off the rolls as older, white 
women. 

Work for the poor involves real 
Imntens, but they are OK^y the de- 
mands in^parable from fmdmg jol» and 
organizing one^ life to hoki tl^m, not 
impediments peculiar to iim needy. On 
the whote, economic am) social barriers 
explain inequality rather than nonwork. 
That is, t!^ explain why the poor do 
poorly if they work, not why so many fail 
to woik at all Umiimtionably, most 
poor adults lack the education ami 
ground to succeed in the sense of obtain* 
ing good jobs, ainl recent trends in the 
economy may have made prospects more 
difiioilt for tlK:nt But tl^^ fetors cannot 
explain why so many do not work even 
enough to escape poverty and welfare. By 
implication, barriers cannot explain the 
existence of an underclass. 

CULTURAL FACTORS 
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want to work as stron^y as otixsi peo- 
ple,^^ but ^nce they do nm wori^ as 
a)i]^n^ently in pn»:tice, thb finding has 
to be iot^preted 

Oi^ leading is that they want to work, 
but only if t^y can also sitf:ceed, that is, 
attain joN paying mainstream wages« 
They reject jobs that pay little, espedally 
if tJbey axe ^'dead-emt" Hiat ^ nonwork 
has a pc^yitkal etoiatf . It is in part a 
proie^ agaii^ tte menial jota tte econ- 
omy ofr<»^ the umkilfed. This view has 
some plausibility for nonwoiking ini^- 
dty n^ ami youths, who, stiKii^ show, 
can be fractious employees. Many bimdc 
youths in^ on ^ming the san^ wages 
white youths earn, but mxkoc they are less 
able to attain them, they more often 
remain jobte^ for long periods. When 
tbsy do work, they more often con^ into 
conflict with employers^ causing them to 
leave jobs or be fired.^* 

Anotfa^ interpretation is that nonwork- 
ers, despite thdr professions, do not 
really seek work« are oriented to 
private life ami have abandoned advanc- 
ing themselves through employment Eco- 
nomic fatalism is a feature of poverty 
cuhure, particularly on the part of minori- 
ties who, imtil recent d^^ades, saw little 
chance to get aheml. The ghetto culture of 
todays Northern citi^ may, in part, 
reflect the defeatism poor blacks learned 
under Jim Crow in the South.^^ In the 

IS. Leonard Goodwin^ Do the Poor WmU to 
Work? A SociiU-Fsychok^^ Study of Work 
Orkntmkms (W^hingtoOf IX?: Brookings InstittH 
tion, 1972). 

19, Freeman aw! Holw, wis., i&dfc Youth 
Employment Crisis, chnp^. 7, 10; EUjsh Ander- 
son, **Son» CH^^ations of Bl^ Youth Emplcy- 
mcnu** in Youth Emphymmt and FubHc Botky, 
ed. Bernard £. Anderson and Isabd V. Sawhili 
(Englcwood Cliffi, Ni: Prentic^^HalU 1^80), 
ch^. 3. 

20. Nkholas Lemann^ nnie Origins of the 
UiKlerd8ss,'*/l/to«/c, June !986, 31-55. 



If barriers to work are not prohibitive* 
we must finally reconsider the orthodox 
presumption that poor job seekers seek 
out employment as assiduously as the 
betters)ff. Studies suggest that tli^ poor 

Arrmgenrn^ts: Winter 1934-5, serks P-W, no, 9 
(Washington, DC Government Printing Offke, 
May mi), tabs. E. 

17. Banc and Eilwood^ '*Dynainics of Depen- 
dence,** pp. v, 29-45, 
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b^kgroiUKt the thai tte ouist 
heavily dependeat American ethnic 
gitnq:^ — bl^^ Hi^E»iika, ami Amex ^ 
km Iwtians— haw cmgim mttrate tte 
Wc^ Wl^ We^ia ctttore has MHt^t 
to ovmxmie malmal hmtlrtiipg thrcni^ 
ratkmaliringeocwioimc Mtivky^ mm-Wcart- 
ero cahure, on the wfa<^, has coumckd 
»9o^)taikx. That hmt^ to exi^aiii 
why todays poor seem mcMe passive in 
the (m» of ^ipairat oppMtimity tlmn 
other ethnic immigrant groups, ewn if 
most l>lacks and Hispanics have al^rbed 
the acqumtive indivkiu^m of tl^ main- 
stream cuhure. 

However, tl» mc^ persua^ interi»i&" 
tation of nonworking psydiology, es- 
pwially for welfare mothers, is what in 
the 19^ was referred to as ctilture of 
poverty. In this view, ti» poor wmt to 
work and observe other mainstream 
mores, but they do not feel they dually 
can work given the impediments thQr 
face.2* While the barriers to work do not 
M^m unusual to an impartial eye, non-* 
^ kers often feel tl«m to be. They feel 
I .a someone else, typically government^ 
i^ u I fixid them a job ami arrange child 
c re am! other lo^tics before tl^ a«> 
tuallycanv^uiy. ^ 'stl^ have absorbed 
orthodox vatiusfc at not with tli« force 
needed to bind actual behavior. For 
them, work is something they would like 
to do, but not something tl^y feel they 
must do at any cost. It is an aspiration but 
not an obligation. 

This psydiology is no doubt long- 
standing, but it has become more visible 
due to changes in the inner city- Under 
Jim Crow, when blw:ks of all cIbsscs were 
confmed to separate residential areas. 

Poverty: Fer^>ec(ives from ihe Soc^ Sconces 
(New York: Bask Books« IW), chaps. 2-3, 7-9; 
Hyman Rodman, The Lowct-Om Value Slretch,* 

Social Forces, 4X2):'m-\5 (Dec. I%3>. 
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better-<^black5 imvided tte nde moc^ 
and s^mNxted the sod»l iistiti^kim— 
su^ as dnmdies--4ieed6d to tq^^ ii^Hk 
and otiieT n^mtrem mores for tl» 
group as a i^<rie* 1^ tte »t¥mt cNT 
dvil rig^ts^ thes^ le^lii^ events de^ 
parted for tte »iburte, Mmy ikmmw 
thm n^rctod l^al tHrt tow^yisig 
joi^ in favOT (d w^are» cdm^, the 
uncterptnuKl eocNumiy. Tl^ t^a^o lost 
its cmiTOcticm with tte I^itimate eocm- 
omy, and fas fesm resiknts now have 
regular (^ntm:t with wc»idng peoi^ 
Tt^ thi^ fiml it mwe difikmU to locate 
^'strai^t^'^t^ even tf ttey want to.^ 

In this analysis, the mi^r task (tfiKKHic 
policy is ncH to dtsmantte imrrkrs to 
work, because th^y ^dom literally bar 
employnrat Rather, it is to rratore con* 
ventional work norms to the authority 
they had in the inner dty before civil 
ri^ts. PuMk prognun^ ainl poUcses must 
somehow take over tt^ leadership role 
previcHisly exercised by tbc black middte 
class. They must reconnect the gl^o 
with the tegitimate economy, for only 
through the workplace can poor blacks 
enter mainstream society. 

POLICY DEVELOPMENT 

Federal policymakers have gradually 
accepted that work by the poor must be 
enforced, not simply facilitated by ex- 
panded opportunities. Work polky has 
been clo^ly tied to welfare, as it is 
nonwork by welfare adults that is most 
controvert, and it is only the redpknte 
of be^iefits whom government has the 
authority to require to work. 

The appromih given tl^ longm trial 
was work ii^ntives^ or the attempt to 
give recipients stronger finandal indtice^ 
ments to work. As mentioned earlier, 

21 WUsoD^ TYuly Disadvants^ed^ pp. 46^ 
137-38. 143^. 
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wdC^ semis to lenuiw the imtforial 
payofftowari^byckriitclinganyearai^ 
from as^tasm. To reduce tUs "^saC" cm 
vH^k^ ref<mm is I%7 alknrod w<^di% 
impkii^ to keep 90fnewii^ ova* a thii^ 
(tf tl^ e^Eun^ ftit wc»it tev^ dkl luH 
rim^ and tte Reagan administration 
largdy eliminated tte incentives in 1^ I . 
Reward too, has ^lown th^ d»i^ in 
tite pay(^ to w<^k, tifce varyisi^ bcjx^ 
tevek, have surprkii^y littte ^ect on 
work ^oft by ledfMetUs. The reality is 
that wdfaie recipients^ e^)edaUy the kHig- 
term cases, arc not very r^ponsive to 
economic ixKentives* Indeed, if ttey were, 
they would seklom be poor in the first 
pli»3e. 

A later strategy was public employ- 
msnt Proviite disadvantaged adults with 
attr^ve, temporary jobs within go\^m- 
ment, the argument went, and tt^ will 
becoo^ more involved in work and will 
move on to regular employn^t As 
many as 750,000 sudi jobs a year were 
fiinctod uncter the Compitii^idKic & 
n^nt aiKl Training Act (CETA) during 
the 1970s. While the rectpknts usually 
contributed useful labor, tt^y seldom 
made the tnumtion to private employ- 
n^t. Most went back on welfare or 
ui^mployment bec^ts or, at b^ took 
oti^ jobs within govemn^t The prob- 
lem was that tte tevel of pay aiul arMnity 
necessary to raise clients' commiti^nt to 
work was more than they coukl usually 
command in tl^ private sector. Thus tt^ 
jobs were in part disguise welfare and 
did not really solve the work problem. 
For this and other reasons. Congress 
killed the program in 1981. 

Increasingly, work policy has relied on 
miministrative work requiren^ts, or stip- 
ulations that welfare recipients look for 
work or enter training as a condition of 
receiving assistance. Such a test was 
added to AFDC in 1967 and was stiffened 

O 
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in 1971 and 1981. Tl^rKjuircmrmt differs 
from an iroeative in that eoq^syable 
recipieiits are f wkh a cirt in wstf are if 
they do not seek to work, ntsbex than 
pnmi^ lA^xsr iimmie tS ibty do. Hie 
c^cmter^ share (rfassirtMOcb eliminated 
from the family Is wdfare grant, whkh, 
howevo-, contim^ for ihc rest of the 
family. y 

Tte work requirem^t bears on redpi- 
ents who are en^rii^al^, whidi is cur- 
rently (tefiMd to ii^wle unenqyloyed 
fathers, teens^efs not in school, and 
mott^ wh<^ chikiren are ^ed 6 or 
over. That coi^tutes only about 38 
percent of aU redi^ts over 16, chidly 
becauK of tl^ exempticm of mothers 
with preschool diiklren. Furttermore, 
while all the employabte must register 
with a work program, only a third to a 
half ever partkipate acti^^ly in work- 
related activities, dt^ to funding limita- 
tions aiKl t}^ reluctaiK^e of staff to work 
with the more disadvantaged clknts.^ 

The participants mostly look for jobs 
under staff direction, but some enter 
training or government jobs. Tl^ term 
*Vorirfare'* originally applied only to 
alignments where clients ^Svoiked off,"* 
or eani^, their grants in unpakl public 
IK^tions, but it has mi^uired a broader 
meaning, preferred here, that includes all 
tl^ maiuiatory, work-related ^vities in 
which clients may engage, including job 
search, tracing, or education, as well as 
work. 

Work programs hitched to welfare 
show potential. Many new programs 
have appear^l since 1 98 1 , when Congress 
allowed states am! localities to develop 
alternatives to the Work Incentive (WIN) 

23. U.S. General AccottBtiog Office, /^ff^Twr- 
view of the WIN Fragtam: its Ob^fives, Ac- 
cany>ii^lumrus, mi Problems (Washiogton, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 21 June 1982), 
chap. 2. 
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program, wh^ iHwioias^ had been tlw 
nirtkmw^ AFIX: wcHt AiCiKti^ 
tioiis <tf sev^ of teccsit inil^ 
tl^ Manpower DeiiK^Qstratkni Re^irch 
CoriKiraUon (MDRC) make ttom loc^ 
promising. In nu^ instaiKss, welfare 
ctieftts who were involved in the prc^rams 
worked more bourse ramed nwte moi^, 
and drew 1^ \K«Ifare aft^ward than 
eraiparable dients not so e&p<Ksed« While 
running tte programs cost moMy, it WW 
usu^ more than recotqied due to savings 
in welfare grants as more recipients ^nt 
to work.^ 

In most cases, the economic gains are 
still marginal. Workfare'fe main effect h 
not to reduce dependency, at least not 
right away. In the typical work program, 
52 percent of tli^ clients entering jobs 
earn enough to leave welfare,^* but many 
will return later. Rather, the effect ii to 
make the welfare experience tera passiw. 
The major potential of workfaie is simply 
to increase work effort, to raise the share 
of the employable recipients who are 
doing something to help themselves, 
whether or not tl^y teavc welfare, whetl^ 
it be training, lookingfor work, or m^ually 
working* Short of abolishing welfare, this 
is govemnKHit'^ best hope to enforce the 
work norm in Uk? inner city. 

Despite its long history, howewr, work- 
fare has only begun to be implemented 
seriously in the United States. Few states 
have programs that levy a real work 
demand on more than a taken slice of the 
employable caseload. Workfare h still 
too controversial in most places to be 

24, Judith M. Gueron. •*Rcfonning Welfare 
with Work** (Paper, Manpower Demonstratkm 
Research Corporation, New York^ Dec. I9S6). pp. 

25. U.S. (kneral Aixoimting CMTicc, Work and 
We^ffre: Current AFDC Work Progrums and 
Iny^licatiomfor Federa! Policy (Washington, DC: 
Govemmem Printing Office, Jan. 1987), pp. 105^, 



tnstitmed more forcdvUy. 
tte will to enforce irark is dSlto^ 
gtatccT^ atei»l. A ^s^wm {m^am 
r^uties th^ w^are <tepsrtiiwits tmi 
oth&t local agendas comdiBSte B»ny 
s^vioes aiKl duuage many nnttiims* In 
mc^ ^al£S, ttiat process has only b^m. 
Tfacre ^ still diMiM as to wtetl^ govmi- 
ment can carry cwt ^rkfare in practke, 
whatever its potraitiaL^* 

WHAT WORKFARE DOES 

Workfaie rrfkcts the analysis of tl» 
work problem pre^ted earlier. It as- 
sun^ that jol^ esust but that joble^ 
redpients must be motivated to take 
them. For motivation to exist, work murt 
be enforced, much w otter publk obliga- 
tions—such as tax payment— are by other 
public agencfcs. TIk aim is not to resodal- 
ize the poor, a task probably beyond the 
capacity of government. It is only to close 
the considerabte gap that now exists 
between the d^ircs of the poor to work 
and then- actual behavior. 

Workfare involves more than an induce- 
ment to work. R^pknts are not teft to 
respond to work opportunitks on their 
own, as with work incentives. Rather, 
there is a defmite program to follow up 
on them. Special personnel help them 
look for work and provide Mcessary 
support services, particularly child care. 
AiKi because participation is mazKiatory, 
the staff have an authority over clients 
lacking in voluntary employment pro- 
grams. They can demand effort and 
cooperation from the client in return for 
the benefit they are receiving. 

The combination of services and re- 
quiren^ts places clients in a structure 
where tl^ find they can work axid also 

26. Lawrence M. Mead, Beyond Eniitkmaa: 
The Social &^^ions of CUizmskip (New York: 
Free Pim* 1986), chaps. 6-7, 
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thai they must Previously, wdfare was 
e^tfiaUy an ^itkkn^nt, a ri^ to sup- 
port i«gwdtes$ (tf^ort to QvnBcm^ 
d^p&k^ikcy. Now that li^t is t^dasced 
wih m onus to woit ^ek work. 
PrevkHisty, work was only a hope for 
OK^ dkots. Now it beconm an oUiga- 
ttoo, siHnething tt^ acttmUy have to do 
mi 1M7W, in many instance for the 
ficst tiim. 

The iK>wer of swh requireownts to 
raise woric ^ort is potent Tl^ rhetoric 
of barriers has convinced many welfare 
experts that to insist on work could have 
Uttte impact In reality, tt^ degree of 
obligation in work programs is tSa^ main 
determinant of their performance. 
n^asure of that expectation is the partid- 
piftkm r^, or the share of all the employ- 
aMe idknts who participate actively in a 
work program. That rate is generally low, 
for reasons given earli^, but it varies 
widely across state and local programs. 
In WIN, that variation was the strongest 
determinant of the share of clients in 
those programs who entered jobs. This 
was so even controlling for the alleged 
barriers, that is, the dis^vantages of the 
clients and economic conditions.^ It has 
probably been by raising participation, 
more than for any other reason^ that the 
recent work programs have improved on 
WIN. 

Oppoi^nts typically view workf are as 
coercive, but it should rather be seen as 
an exercise in authority. Enforcement 
assun]^ that the poor want to work, not 
that they do not, for otherwise work 
woukl be unenforceable, just as Prohibi- 
tion was. If workfare clients truly par- 

27, Lawrence M. Mc^, •The Potential for 
Work Enforceroent: A Study of WIN," Jowrmt of 
Poiicy Amdy^andMaru^emens, 7(2):264-« (Win- 
ter 1988); kkm, '^Expectations ami Welfare Work: 
WIN in New York Stated PoUsy, I^2):224-52 
(Winter 1985). 
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tkdpated against their wiU« we wouU fiiKl 
many bds^i praafized f m noi^oqi^nH 
tion. In fact, sanctiim lev* are km, with 
only about S peiccQt oi pattidpants 
Io»ng tl^ beiM^ite,^ even tinragh tl^ 
penalty for noiKroperation is now very 
limited* 

Tbe MDRC studks (rf recent pn^rams 
reveal that mosi partkipants approw of 
thenL Tt^ think ttewwkm)ttir»mnt^ 
fair, mid they feel {K^tivdy abcmt their 
woik exf^rience under the progitun. The 
main reservation is that those working off 
their grants would prefer regular jobs.^^ 
This re^on is not what ot» would 
expect from middleH^lass people, and it 
reveals much about the psychology of 
workfare. Those who have not fully 
internalized tte work norm r^ist require- 
ments less, not more, than those who 
have. It is bcttcr-o(f people who resist 
being toW whiU to do government, 
quite rightly, because they are more able 
to tell them^lves. My impr^on is that 
tte clients who are «mctioiwi in WIN 
tend to be tt]^ most ^If-reliant, not the 
least. Most activists who oppo^ require- 
n^ts are not them^lves dependent Con- 
versely, those on welfare usually appreci- 
ate the guidance workfare provkles. Itiey 
know they need that structure to work in 
practice. 

The notion that workfare is repressive 
projects a middle-class fwychology on the 
poor. Actually, effective programs work 
gainst repression. Typically, welfare cli- 
ents coming to workfare are profoundly 
withdrawn. They have often been failures 
in school and earlier jobs and see little 
opportunity around them, Ttey have the 
same belief in insuperable barrfers evinced 

28. Ckneral Accounting OfBce, Work mtd Wel- 
fare, p. 62. 

29. Gucron, **Rcfontting Welfare with Work * 
pp, 17-18. 
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by libmd analysts of tte work prol^m, 

fiehictaiK?e to do Hum to bd^ U^ittdves, 
We think (tf sodal deviaiMre ^ sc^^lung 
a^ertive, akin to tmakiag the tew, iHst 
for tim gmsp it ratter arim from cte- 
featknL Some aie fl^r^w, but many 
more are pa^iv^ lE^gre^ve. 

Mt»^ tl^ workf aie does, besktes help 
rec^i^ts with the k^stics d work, is 
prcMBpt them to be nme i^mrtive, Oviy 
then can ttey <^qK>ituflj^ aiKt 
control tl^ Iiv». Two activities dom- 
inate in most programs, both of them 
dedicated to thffl ml. One is job search, in 
whkh staff sexMl imiividual rec^i^nts to 
interviews with employers. Tte otter is 
job clute, a fonn of job ^king in which 
groups of recip^nts suf^rt olter in 
tte endeavor to fixKi work. Group n^m- 
bere exKi^urage ewA other, but (bsy also 
kvy expectatio ns to keep eadi ottetr from 
**shiridng." Tte dynamk works against 
passivity, as defeated individuals are 
drawn out of then^Wes. 

Besides aiming for bi^ participation, 
successful workfaie programs encourage 
intensive intenwtion b^ween dients and 
staff and among tte ctents ttemselves.^ 
The work obligation is levied more 
through these interchanges than imper- 
sonal bureaucratic requirements. Re- 
cipients are not coerced ; ttey arc expected 
to participate and tten to work by other 
human beings ^viKjsedenMoids they expert 
ence as just and unavoidabte.^^ Relation- 
ships are the main lever that forces ttem 
to become more active. Programs that 
rely heavily on legal coercion arc much 

30. Mait ljuwx)ta Chadwin ct al, •'Rcfonning 
Wdfair. Lessons from the WIN Expcrwoot,'' Putik 
Administration Review, 41{3):375-76 (May-June 
1981). 

31. Fcr 8 vivW portrayal of si^h interaction 
with^/t a eomparable program^ m Ren Auktta, The 
Umierciass (New York: Random House, I9S2), 
chaps. 1,3^.6,8-11, 15-16. 



more pas^^ more impcnoiral, tess al^ 
to izKitivate, ami tbm lufi simsessM'^ 

WoitfareslKiaMteseenintteteoad- 
est same as a f<mn d pul^ education* 
Just as we leqmre <^ikfa« to 
iM^faool^ 1^ dKHikl r^pure adults to 
son^lu^ to iffl|»ove thera»lves if they 
are employat^ cm wdfare. Ji^ as in 
puMic edtKation^ mandatmiMM m essmr 
tiai to iK^iieve i^ffti^iatiim, to draw 
redpirats out of tl^ hon^ ac^ into 
coi^tnK^tve iK^ivilk^ Tte smssage is 
that (tefeatism is not m»e{rtaUe, Uiat 
alrfe4>odied adults mi^ do scnnsthii^to 
telp ttem^¥». Kit, givm putkip^ion, 
tte developn^tal ofajectivea erf worirfare 
can te uppennost Leanung is directed 
inward as well as outward. Partidpimts 
have much to team about tb^nseh^ as 
well as tte outer wo AI. Tte enqrfiasds » 
on opportunity aiKl hope. 

According to MDRC, tte new work 
programs are upbeat smd not punitive in 
toK^.^ Molt (tfth^ do thA seek primarily 
to cut welfare but ratter to reduce passiv- 
ity on tte rolls. Mwt of them offer 
training and edt»»tion options alongside 
immediate woiiL Some, mcfeed, i»:hute 
""teamfare, or requirraients that teenage 
welfare motters remain in school rather 
than drop out, a {H>Ucy that makes eiq^Udt 
tte parallel to education. All embody a 
presumption, deep-seated in tte «ilture, 
that both education and work are public 
activities to te expected of all competent 
dtizens, for tteir own good and soctety"^^ 

WELFARE HEFORM 

Tte success of recent work programs 
has prompted many work-oriented pro- 
posals for wlfare reform in Washington. 

32, Meal, •'Expcctmioiis and W^mtc Woric,'* 
pp. 237, 244-4$. 

33, Gueron, -Rrfonnii^ Welfare with Work**" 

p. 17. 

34, Mead. Beyond Entittenwnt, di^ 5, IC^H . 
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At tim wnting, however, littte diai^ is 
f(H^e$e»bte. Tte reform bills mo^ Ukely 
to beccMne law, drafted by DeoMKr^ 
I^i^ Mc^iohan in the Smatt aad 
Tho®^ Downey in tte Hoi», woidd 
increase welfare benefits in marginal 
ways, but stat» would control most 
paras^ters of work programs, as they 
have Urn IMl rdbnm* They couki 
cklim OS ^sifk^ynbk wdfare nK^tois 
with^ildrenasy<mngas3 — rather than 
6, as mm— and the pank^>ation rate, or 
the shm o'* tlK eanf^oyal^ d^ts Ktiveiy 
invcrived, couki rmain km. 

Changes on this scale would ncH alter 
the token diai^:ter of most exi^iQg work 
programs, wh^ typkaily *'cream»'' or 
work mih only tte most eaK^pto^ble 
red{^ts. The tendency among liberal 
tegi^ois is to play down tte mandatory 
aspect of worldare in favor of ti^ i^w 
services it provkles for willing seekers. 
This qipro^ suits their pcdiitkal needs, 
whkh are to satisfy publk coi^erm about 
work on welfare without disturbing huge, 
entrencl^ urban cawlomls. But pro- 
grams that cream tend to serve redpients 
who might well go to work without 
spedal »sbtaiH?e. Thus tl^ have littk 
impact on the more seriously depeiKient 
cases, thc^ most central to the underclass. 

Rather, reform should expai^ partici- 
patioQ in workfare so that many more of 
tl^ employabte recipients share actively 
in work ^vities* This is the only way to 
ensure that work effort becomes an in- 
tegral part of the welfare exj^rieiK^. 
Federal mtes now set a minimum partkipa- 
tion rate in state work progi^ms of only 
IS percent. As a counter to the Demo* 
Gtatic proposals. House Repul^ticans, with 
tte sup{K)rt of tt^ Reagan ^ministration, 
drafted a plan that wouki have raised the 
floor to 70 percent over several years* 

The effect on work effort and job 
entries wouki have been sharp. At present. 



soHK 2 miUioB redp^its one r^^^^ in 
work {»ogr»its m a ^vea yimr, ^ only 
aboitt 700,000 lm« to imt^iK^ ffi^ivdy. 
Acoctfib^ to tlw Con^e^c^ Budg^ 
(MBoe, tte Down^ tritt wouM haw 
only 210,000 |»ffti^{»ms aiKi w<Miid l»ve 
cai^ only 15,000 fiamUks to team ivd- 
fare over five years; the ccmparabte fig- 
ure for the Moymhaa Wl wm only 
86,000 mi 10,000. Hie Rqmh&an plan, 
howevCT, wouki tmver^cd {wtic^mtson 
by 935,000 and caused 50,000 families to 
Irave tl^ toO^ It abo cost tess— Sl.l 
billion versi^ $5J bilUcm for DowMy 
ami SZ3 tnllion for Moynihan— becai£$e 
more of tl^ new servkes wouki have been 
defrayed by wdfare savings* 

The defeat of tl» RepuWkan proposal 
meam that no ver^on of reform will 
expand workfare very mi^ However, it 
is likely that son^ minimal partkipation 
standard will be ^ded to tte final tegisla- 
tion. At the urging of the White House, 
the Moynihan (nil w^ an^nded, when it 
passed the Senate in June 19S8, to specify 
that 22 percent of tt^ c^ployabte re- 
cipknts had to partkapaie actively in 
workfare by 1994. That, at least, is som^ 
what above the 15 percent in current law. 
The {K>^bility of higl^ partkipation 
leveb will also be studied. A level of SO 
percent is probably achievable over sev- 
eral years, as this is tt^ level rei^hed in 
the more demamiing of the nxent work- 
fare programs,^^ 

Bcskles the small scale of the work 
programs, the other main limitation of 
current work policies is that they affect 
women much more than men. Workfare 
can obligate only the adult recipients of 
assistance, most of whom are welfare 
motheis. It cannot directly readt nonwork- 
ing men, few of whom are on welfare but 

35. GuLfon, **Rdbnstmg Welfare whh Work,** 
p. 16. 
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wbo^ emplcynient probkuss are even 
mmte o^itral to the umfeidaffi. At b&A^ 
ttere is tl^ bo{^ that to require welfare 
motors to woiic will mate tbem ^ 
totewit of nonwoiidx^ men w sexual 
partoenk 

Work effort by men outskie wdfare 
mim be enfcmxd by suiq>res»ng Urn 
aHmiatives to ^alesipi<y)nEi^it, mea^^ 
partiailarfy drug traflkkmg, and 
the undergrouml economy, or woric that 
is legal Inn done dff tte tooks to esc^K 
taxes, Tlw defeat son^tin^ m^ <rf 
illegal work arc ui^iersuMive, It is n<H 
true that crin^ is a rational dbtoice for 
uxskilted triwk yoiuhs, siiH^e over a ye^ 
most will make mwe moi^ in fegal 
jobs,^ Nor is il^gal work morally or 
socially equivalent to 1^ emfribynimt 
Few underground workers are siux^^ful 
husbands or fathers, nor can they ^im 
full acceptance by other citizens. Tl^ way 
forward for todays poor, like yesterday^ 
lies through the legitinidte economy. 

As a secondary measure, I would also 
expand welfare to cover more low-skilled 
fathers, so that more of them coukl be 
rcmilKd by workf arc programs. At pres- 
ent, states may cover two-parent familfcs 
under AFDC, but only if thefatl^ has a 
work history and is imemployed. If he 
works more than 99 hours a month, ti^ 
family loses all beMfits, even if it is still 
needy; his earnings may not be suppte^ 
mented up to the welfare tevel, as those of 
working motters may be. Only about 
half tlKJ states cover unen^jloyed parents, 
and the small sire of the programs indi- 
cates that few welfare fibers find tl^ 
rul^ attractive. 11^ current Democrat^ 
reform proposals woukl mandate <x)ver- 

36. W, Kip Vacusi, *'Marikct locentivcs for 
Criminal Bdiavicr," in ^ack Youth Emphymmt 
Crisis, ed. Freeman and Hoto, pp, 308, 314-15. 



age in ail ^sles \hA woukl ^ foriml tim 
father to wofk and remain on wdf^ 

It wouki be b^t^ to cover Ok fatl^ 
but require him to wcntIl Hurt is» a&tl^ 
oouki rec^ n^are provkled 
woiidng and tns fanniy wu still Medy. 
He wmild hai« tte same right to siq^rie- 
n^ntatkm as a working mcrtlim, exo^ 
that woidd face a mt«^ toi^ter w«^ 
test. He wcmld have to be wcKking fult* 
tin^ in a l^tim^ job or a wwkfarelcA 
even to apply for aid, ami wouU have 
to keep wtHkii^ to maintain digil»lity. 
That requiren^t is ateo 9fb9i diffo^ 
tiatra this i»t)p(^ from the many plans 
(^ered in tl^ 19606 and 197l)s to extend 
welfare from sin^te-parent to two-parent 
fiunihes. One move in tlik direction 9m 
another amendment added to the Moyni- 
ban bill on its passage by the Senate, a 
requirement that unemploy^ fathers 
work at least 1 6 hours a week in workf are 
jobs. But tti^re is no need to confine them 
to govemn^t employment. Private-sec- 
tor jot^ woukl wtMy the work norm as 
well or bett». 

Obviously, this proposal woukl help 
only workers with the low»t wages and 
$iiM\3te f ^nilies, particulaiiy in states pay- 
ing hi^ welfare berefits. For others, to 
work steadily in virtually any job places 
oi^ above the welfare level But more 
welfare fathers might Mcept these rules 
than the current ows, ainl for that por- 
tion, gownmient would have more lever- 
age to enforce work than it does now. 

WORKFARE AND EQUAUTY 

The leading obj^on to any steps to 
strengthen work policy is that tl^ wouM 
condemn the poor to a life of drudgery in 
''dirty jobs," The dead-end quality of 
such jobs is exaggerated, as poor and 
black people show mobility comparable 
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to th^ tte b^ter-offovef tin^^ — if they 
wiHk.^ there k no quei^n that, for 
many tow-^kiikd adults, to woit imt 
moans n^iial labor. Should they have to 
work imder such cooditiims? 

It is hard to argue othermse as long as 
the puUic TO dtaxiy wants tt^ poor to 
woric more than th^ do«» It is easier to 
ari^ for raising job quality. WcHtfare 
can eafcme work only in jobs that pay tl^ 
minimum wage and me^ oth^ rul^ for 
condtticms and benefits set by govern- 
ment Those staiKiards couM be rai^ — 
for instance, by inoeasing tl» minimum 
wag!e or requiring that all jobs ix»:lude 
health bewfUs. But they wouki have to be 
raised for all workers, an expensive propo- 
sitioa To offer ^better** jobs just to the 
poor, ^ experkiM^e with puUk employ- 
wmt shows, does not ^^ueve integration, 
as tta« beneftdar^ do not iBCCt the norms 
faced by other workers. 

Work policy presumes that even dirty 
work is preferable to the distress now 
faced by the working-^ged poor both on 
and off welfare and that it would help to 
integrate the underdo. About two-thirds 
of recipients who work their way off 
welfare esca;^ poverty.^ Even if tl^ 
effect of enforcen^t were only to increase 

37. Gr^ Duncan ct al^ Y&ars of Foverty, Yecws 
of Pkmy: Tfm Cimnging Forturm cf Amerkm 
Workers md Familks (Ann Arbor: Umvmity of 
Mk^ugan^ Institute fcr Scctal Research, 1984), 
chaps. 2,4. 

3S. Mead, Beyoftd EntifhmenK pp. 233-40, 
39. Bane and EBwood, •'Dynamics of Depen- 
dence/ pp. 56-57. 



the number of wortdn^ pocwr, tl^ latt« 
wcHikl have mudi greater resourcot both 
eccHKm^ ^ {K^kal, to <taEiia»l ledim 
than tbs nonwc^dag poor have now. 
New econcmiic daum can be made only 
by citizens in full standing, who in this 
culture must have a wwk hi^ory. 

Workfare is not oppo^ to greats 
equality, tat it f^ddre^es rather th^ pn^ 
lem of econoi^ partidpatimi that must 
be solved before issim of equity can even 
get on the ag^cKia. The Iwt gen^-^ion has 
given poverty unpreoectented attention, 
but finally at the e&peme of equality. 
Poverty raised issues of sodal order, 
iiKduding nonwork, that ultimately took 
priority. For a generation, those who 
wouM have government do more to 
promcHe equality have been stynwd by 
Uie charge that the poor are undeserving. 
Likewi^, tho% wh^ want govemn^nt to 
do tess, including the Reagan administra- 
tion, have faced the charge that the poor 
would be hurt The underclass is tb^ 
albatross around the necks of social 
reformers, on both the Left aiKl tl^ 
Right. 

A rise in work effort among tte poor, 
more than any otter change, wouki give 
both skies freer rein* Etoth tte collectivist 
and the free-market ideology woukI be- 
come more defensible, for Inrth arc visiot£» 
on behalf of ivaritlngcitizens. The country 
would much rather argue about these 
New Deal options than about poverty, 
for both presume exactly the competence 
among the poor th^ has recently been in 
question. 
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Institutional Change and the 
Challenge of the Underclass 

By RICHARD P. NATHAN 

ABSTRACT: ThiK article calls for greater emphasis f n the imtitutional 
challenge of the urban umteiclass, partkularly on imf^inentation studies of 
new social programs. 11^ for such a shift in emphasis is examined in 
historical context, stressmg the pliuralistk and (^nqietitive nature <^ the 
An^rican policy process, the ^nicture of Am^ican federaHsm^ aiKl tt^ 
critical role of st^ govemn^nts in chartering and overseeing tt^ ma|or 
institutions that provkle social servkes. Two types of action are propo^ to 
give greater attention to institutional dimensions of the challenge (rf the 
urban underdass: (I) evaluation research that incorporates institutional, 
attitmiinai, aiKi community variahfes; aiKi (2) <x>nsultative arrangements 
involving panels of s^ademks and experts to assist government agoicies in 
the implementation of social polides focused on tt^ urban underclass. 



Richard P. Nathm is professor of p$iblk and intermtu^ i^mrs ai ff^ WoiH^w Wilson 
School Princeton Universify. He received his nuD. degree in potiiical economy and 
govemmem from Harvard University in 1967, Nathm has written extensively on wetfare, urbm 
chairs, arid federalism. He is a former U.S. govemmem offkial tmd senior fellow of the 
Brookhtgs Institution. His most recem book is Social SdeMe ir OovcmnKot, Uses and 
Misu^^ 
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FIVE years ago, Kea Au^taV lK>ak 
Tlw l^mterdSssf piiU^mi. In 
tht i^ervoiiag period^ WifiSmn Jidius 
Wifeoa, Isabel Sawhil!, Robert Rei- 
sdmuer, Ronald Mincy, Erol Rk^;^ 
Marie H^^tes, Diismi> atKl 
hare im^kd wkh tbe ^ms invdived in 
(tefining ai»i nM^^oring tte ^ 
tioa ctf iHiat is wklety bdkuved to be a 
growii^ urban uad^Ncbe^ in Ameika. 
Hm special issne of The A^Us of the 
Amcxkm Acmkmy of Pditk^ S€>' 
ciai Scksioe presente a cn^ MOion ctf ti^ 
views (tf ttttse ami otho* teading experts 
ra the sub^ irfthe urban undotdass. I 
asked to write the poiiihimate arti<^, 
focusing on tte imtitutional dialtenge of 
the urban underclass. Rattor than use 
vahiat^ spMe in this compouiium to 
present my idew on the msons for and 
character of tte urban undoiclass, I begin 
with a series of assumption and then 
turn my attention to two qmtions that 
fascinate me. Fim, given the exiirtenoe of 
an usban uxKieitla::s, what can ^ do 
about it? And more specifically, what can 
be done to a^ure that the institu^ns in 
the so^y who% actiom are critical to 
tl^ nittion'k respoiuse to the probtem of an 
urban uxKlerda^ rise to this chaltei^? I 
particularly focus on the second qmtion 
in this articfe* 

assumptions 

I assun^ that tl^ dramatk tncre^ 
over the past two decades in the geo* 
grqihic coiK^entration of multi^robkm 
poor persons— predominantly members 
of racial-minority groups— in large cities 
in the United States is more than a 
difference of degree from past periods. It 
is a new condition that is, and shouhi be, 
deeply troubling to the nation. In part^ 
this condition is a function of the suc- 
cess — not comptete, but substantial none- 



tl^^ — id the dvil ri^ktts revohitton in 
Ammra. As WSi^m Jutii^ Wilson has 
{KHi^ out^ o{ tbe rewom fm the 
GQ9ioentrMkm(^thenBi&i^[ircriblcain&nOT- 
ity {MKii- in large c^ies tte oitfHnig^atkin 
crfrc^ ifiKM^s— teadms^ nm^dm^dvil 
^vants^ profes^onals—lnHn the dis- 
tie^ed are^ ci dim m& opfKKtunities 
have <^i»^ up f w than to live and work 
in other and brttcr-<rff aieas^i 

By *^ulti-fm>l^n,'' I rd& to three 
imerRmmi«^ condftions: (1) eoooomk 
iKeds as measured by si^ indicatm as 
fKfv&ty^ UMsnployn^i^ ax^ edi^tional 
d^k^ide^ (2) behavi(»ral iH-oi^ns siK^ 
as long-tma wdfwe (^>»idem:y, family 
in^sHlity, drugs, crim^, and {Hx^itution; 
axkl (3) attitwimal prot^n^ ^ deep 
isolation and ahen^ton. All three of 
ttese cofKlitions are extremely difii^ilt to 
n^asure, eq>edally when t^ coexist 
Moreover, evm in those situations where 
national or local data are availaUe, they 
usually are cross-^ctional ratter than 
longitudinal, so our kno^i4edge of the 
char^:ter, depth of severity, sixe, and 
duration of tte urban-underdass condi- 
tion is limit^.^ 

Despite the^ and other n^asuren^t 
problems, we haw bec^nne imieasingly 
aware in recent years of the existence of a 
growing ami ever more isolated urban 
underclass.^ One indkator is tte greater 

1. lAmtiam Jtittos Wibon, 7^ TYuly EHstui- 
vantaged: The Inner City, the Vrnkrciass, md 
PidfHc Pc^ky (Chkago: Uohrriity erf Qoca^ 
Press, I9S7). 

2. A Qcwstwiy of the urban uiidaria^umkr 
the auspkcs (rf the Soda! So^Qce Resean^ Council 
aoif sj|»omoml by the Rockdi^icr FotuKiBtion 
im^lmka neighborhocx) ethoogr^^ ^:i»lies. Sim- 
liar remrdi at il» ndi^borhood levd^ which will 
add an importam dimettsiim to our knowled^ in 
thk fiekf, is hdng conducted by William Julius 
Wilson In Chkago. 

3. Myviewsonth^suti|ectaresuniinBnzedm 
^'Will tlM; Uniterdass Always Be with Usr Society, 
Mar.^Apr, I9S7, pp, 57-61 
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coMentntfkm tn vabm cemm trmcta df 

sus data for 1970 and 1^ show that ti^ 
numbor of tnicts with cm»»^r^k^ 
of poverty ami otto- sodal pciAam 
iiKs^em^ in the 191^ dthot^ the pofHjh 
lation of these tr^ in mmy ca^ 
ctodined*^ This latter ph^KHroi^i— tte 
thinmng out of uilmn distress— has been 
wktely nc^ in tte Iheratuse. It k (^oi;» 
in wimtehfeM surveys of wh^ forn^riy 
were concentrated ghetto i^ighborhTOds 
tha^ now haw large numbers of aban- 
doned and bun^-out buildings md 
vf^mi lots* 

In my view, the striking characteristic 
of this underclass situation, a diar^^** 
istic that has tended to be left out of our 
analysis, is that it is spatial* A recent 
study by tte Urban Institute shows that 
in the 1970$, **a significant proportion of 
the black population shifted away from 
establisted gi^to areas* *^ The im:reased 
gieographical concentration of the urban 
umlerclass has the efTect of reinforcing 
the behavior and attitudes that draw 
people into the patterns of deviaiKe— 
deviance, that is, from prevailing social 
noniM— that cdiar«;tOT2B the urban uiMler- 
class. My assumption is that this greater 
coiKxntration of proUem co;.ditiom differ- 
entiate this issue of the urban uiuierclass 
from that of high levels of powrty and 
related concerns in rural areas. In the 
summer of 1987 Just afew months before 
he died, Bayard Rustin referred to this 
situation as the rise of a **fumpen black 

4. Research by Mark Alan Hugt^ being 
conducted at the Woodrow Wibcn Sdtool, Prince- 
ton Univerrity, uses detaited mapping aoalyses of f 5 
major citks for all census tmets to study c«nKiittofis 
and trpttds rdevant to tb^ uriwi u ndOT lass. 

5. Tremb in Residential Sc^r^tkm,- Urn 
Vrbm Institute FoHcytmdResem^ Report, Winter 
I9S7, p. 20« based on a study by Scott McKinney 
and Ann Schnaie, Trends in R»idential Strega- 
lion by R»3C, 



umtedaffl" in our dtias, whkh smi 
required a new aid ejqpmsKw govon- 
nientai reqKNme ui^Jce timi the cavil 
ri^its [K^^ hcgtm in the IMQs.^ 

Imte^ <rf de^cMsng mm attention 
here to a d iagnosis , I turn now to tte 
r»spm^. Thk sttt:^ f^ySs natur^ un- 
dertwohei^lin^oaeiavolviE^ttiediar;^ 
to^ (tf the resima^ the otl»r tte exemtkm. 
As s^ted e^&Tp my main istf^crt is in 
irofriten^ittfion — tte isststuticmd chal- 
tei^se of the mutoci^ Hrst, towever, 
t^ed to consider the poikk& and 
progran^ that can be part ctf the kind of 
new response as advocated by Bayard 
Rustin. 

THE RESPONSE 

Tl^ Hrst and critical point to make 
about the response to the underdass if 
that it is tK>und to be extraordinarily 
difficult to readi into this hardoied social- 
problem milku and save even a relatively 
small proportion of tte pwple trapped in 
tl^ urban uinierclass. Tlbe cultural isola- 
tion, dax^er, ami depth of severity of the 
social environn^nt we are con»dering is 
hard to exaggerate. The people who Med 
help are often r^ntfuU alienated, ami 
prone to hostik This makes the 
{K>Utics of r^ponse much more difficult 
than in an earlier period, when a ^ %r on 
poverty included helping the old ana the 
sick, that is, a much larger numbo' of 
persons whom the society defm^ as the 
deserving poor. In short, the political 
challenge of putting together a coalition 
of supporters for what Bayard Rustin 
said have to be **new ami expenf iw** 
government programs to affect the prob- 
lem of the urban underclass adds a 
dimension of great diffkulty.^ 

6. Tdtevi®0ntBtwww,Xi»mn«itary,*5JuJy 
1987, 

7, This challenge is discussed in other aitktes 
in this issi» of 7^ Annais of the Amerkan 
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Despite tte f ^ tliat berth tte ^>dal 
aad the pc^tkal coxKiitk»ffi iimrfi^ are 
M difi&:idt, there ai€ m:giiiimKts fen: 
&^ types of wc^tkm that I are 
feasit^ ia tenos of both tlidr db^uioes f or 
success ami tte prospect for winning 
atppOTt for their ^optkm. 

A nombcT of t!^ authors of tte artkles 
in thffi special issi^ of JJ^ AnmUs w&e 
^iit d[ tte woridng ^niiiiar on family 
ami Ameatkan wdfare policy spomored 
jointly by the Amstkm Enterprise Insti^ 
ttite ai^ Nfanii^:te Unimmty aiKi diaired 
by Michad Novak«^ 11]^ sraiiiiar imduded 
agroup of experts on domestic and social 
issi^ who reflected a wkle range of 
ideotogkal pc^tions. In its report, issued 
in May 1987, t}^ wcHidng s^mnaraiq>ha- 
»izied the enKtgeiK^ of what it calted 
new cons^us**betwea liberals and con- 
^rvatives on social policy* This new con- 
m^m is grouiKled in the comxpts ctf^'mu- 
tual obligation'* and behavioral dian^* 
It involve a political bar^gain in which, 
on tl^ om haml, con^rvatives are willing 
to support prograxns that instill tt^ dom- 
inant social values of tt^ society, such as 
the obligation to obtain an education, to 
work, and to fulfill family and community 
res{K)n^fHlitks and, on other hand^ 
liberals are v^iUing to highlight the^ 
values as a trade-off for obtaining more 
money for social programs. 

Recent developments in the field of 
welfare policy give concreten'^ss to this 
treaty on the part of political ors in the 
field of social policy* Such developments 
iiK^lude, for example, the state programs 
adopted during the past five years to 
institute a combination of work and 



Academy of Political ami Social Science, incit^tmg 
Jenmfer L Hochschikt ''Equal Oppoittsnity and 
tht Estranged Poor." 

S. 77^ New C(wemus an FionUy We^are 
(Washington, DC: Amencan Enterpri^ Institute 
for Public Policy Research, mi). 
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welfare, ^>H»dted i^w-i^;yte woridare 
ref cmm. Uncter th»e Aate im^ran^ 
al^-bodted ^ds c& welfare famil^— 
mostly femafes in »ngle-par»it fam- 
ilies—are obligated to Goter mto what is 
often calted a sodal omtra^ Hhs sodal 
contn^ requim tton to {wrtkap^ i^i 
services like trainings i^ranedialedi^ion^ 
affil^seardh aiKl to woqftesqsloyniei& 
lnexrftfmge,tl»^act»wakssti»Bee(ted 
sovioes to moke this bargain woiIl Sim- 
ilar (incepts are embodied in the inner- 
city education ref<Mim emanating from 
the program <tevekH>ed by Eu^eiKi Lang, 
a businessperson and philanthropic in 
New York City. His api»tK^ involves a 
deal wl^by imidents-AyiMcany in junior 
hi^ sdiool— agree to stay in sdiool in 
exdiange for a c^mmitn^t on the part 
of an indivkiual, siK^h as Mr. Lang, or an 
organization, siK:h as the Boston Com- 
pact, to provide help to those who stay in 
school and to guarantee a fuUy paid 
opportunity for higher education when 
th^ graduate from hi^ school 

likewise, in tte fieW of corrections, 
where there has been rapid growth in the 
prison population and in the proportion 
of blwks and H^panics in prison, state 
govemn^ts are experimenting with new 
approm^hes thiU at tl^ir roots involve 
institutional chan^. Examples are pro- 
grams for closely supervised probation, 
including daily ch^-ins aiKi freqi^nt 
contact with parole officers, and inten- 
sive, su^rvi^ correc^ons fiu^ilities for 
youths with rehabilitation programs that 
emphasize behavior change, job training, 
and education.^ 

Tl^ political bargains reflected in tb^ 
approaches for reaching in and saving 

9. S^Jom^titt^^^Exprndirtg Options for 
CrMmdSemerKktg, R-3544-EMC (Santa Monka, 
CA: Rand, mT)\ John J. DiluUo, Jr., *Truc Penal 
Reform Can Save Money,^ WaU Street JtHsnml^ 28 
Sept. 1987. 
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s<H]K of peopk in the urfaaa umkitdass 
have now been '^luffk^sQEitly nirt^ 
$ofx^ cases tested, so that tkm is mb- 
^aaoe to tl^ ktea of a como^is as 
embodied in tlte rcfKm from the ^ninar 
spomoftd by Uie Amerkaii Eii^pri^ 
Ii^tititte and Marqt^te. I shouM acU 
that this agreement does not entail tte 
commitn^t oS targe amounts ci tt- 
sources to sodal {nx^ran»« but it 
does translate into supfKHt fm moK 
spoHiing and more into^ive prograim 
focused on the urban uiMieicl^ on ti^ 
part of many state ami local govemnumts 
and private groups. Moreowr, even 
though it is not widely known, the nar 
tional government under the lUagan 
administration has provkkd son» sup- 
port, thou^ not huge, for program in- 
novations in this area, particularly in the 
welfare fiekl, wh^ various federal waiv- 
ers have enabted state governments to use 
federal matching funds for raw-^le work- 
fare initiatives. 

My own view is that tl^ quiet inane- 
mental stef» are promising- One r^son 
for optimism is that the steps have been 
taken without the expansive rhetoric and 
o verpromises typical of new federal sodal 
programs. Some stat^ — Mass^u^tts, 
Michigan, Pennsytvama, Califomia, and 
New Jersey, to mention exampks— have 
been embarked on efforts to fnstitute 
new-style workfare sy^ms for as long as 
five years. They are developing concepts 
and systems to do this without the spK^t- 
light of attention that lu^mpanies i^w 
federal social progmms and often pro- 
duces inflated expectations and impa- 
tience for rapid results. Another pc^itive 
factor is th& support of busine^ groups 
like the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, which stress the need to upgrade 
the nation's human rapital bei^Atse of tl^ 
projected decliro in the latwr force. 

While these developcwnts bode well, 
there are also negative factors that bear 
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m€aitioa Ott b tlmt hb^ gimq» th^ in 
tii» past have bem oniimta^ Ui eff(^ to 
adopt flfiw sodai prc^rams have tended 
to drag their tods cm ot ev«i oppose 
these idath^sora^st^whidbuisOTie 



tions that thty o{^k^ 

In sum, there hi wider agreeorat now 
on some |K)ttoatiaUy ^ectivc re^Kimes to 
ti^ {»ot^»i <^t!» ttftmn undoda^ tait 
it is not iiHhcy^earted and i«re^ 
metit and it does ncK M this time OEttail a 
willingMSs to devote large amounts o£ 
new moii^ to such prc^raim on at»road 
b^« Neveitbd^ am^mda k f (mning 
that is grounded in the diagnc^ given 
previously, of the uri>an umterdass that 
for many of its propo^nts is rdfra^Ubag^ 
reahstk: about tl» depth of tte problem 
ami tt^ immen^y of the dialtenge in- 
volved. Implicit m thk formulation b the 
recognition that it wiU take a long tin^ to 
achieve change, that even tl^ only some 
people will be affected, and that tli^ 
{HsUtics involved are very diilkult 

For me, this situation is hopeful— with 
one big caveat. The caveat concerns 
institutions and implementation. The 
key to tte new con^nsus is institutional 
change of welfare sy^ems, sdbool sys* 
terns, chiki-care systems, and otter insti- 
tutions that deliver sodal services to 
needy people in trmibted im^^aty i^igh- 
bodices. The remaindor of this artide 
deals with ^he institutional chaltenge of 
the new consemus* Both in sodal sdeim 
and in swial policy, I see this institu- 
tional dimension as tte ne^bcted frontier 
that is an important key to success in 
dealing with tte problem of a growing 
urban underclass. 



THE NEGLECTED FRONTIER 

Gei^rally speaking, the bulk of the 
attention of political stctot% ami experts 
on social issues k devoted to the diagnosis 
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of probtoms aiul to the formulatkin ^ 
adoptkm (rf po&y. The lewanfe-^pub- 
&ity for poticymakm, mi (mb&atkm 
{o€ experts and schc^iars — timA to favw 

iKW {KriicxN is Idt to pe(^ iHio are le^ 
cqrtr8ltQtftcin teJ B ed iial|nx>oess,arKlthe 
imidkirtkm (^ten i& that tb^ are icss 
iaifK^tatt playm in tte potter gain^. 

Yet tuq^n^ntation is a specml chai* 
tenge in tte Americaii Ktting. Tte Aom'- 
ican po&tkal ay^m is dktii^ivdy open, 
phiralistk:, and mnip^tive; Tooqi^rviUe 
caltod it fuU of **striving and anim^ion.'' 
As a lesntt, puUk policy ctocisicHis often 
are complex poIitK:a] bargains made iin- 
d^ the pressure of a deadHne without 
much, if any, attention to how they will 
be carried out. Ute more contrownual 
the po&y areas that are addressed, the: 
more comptex, turbulent, ami unstabte 
the politkal bargains that en^rge. In tl^ 
social poikry fieki in tte United States, ^ 
are almost inunune now to the fact of 
constant change in program requiren^ts 
aiKi r^urces. 

What is more, the special character of 
our political system involves a h^ level 
of uncectainAy and instability in ti^ staff- 
ing for impfen^tation proce^tt. The 
chief ofliclals of many public agencies are 
relatively short-term iK>Utical appoints, 
often with littic experience, who arc 
constantly looking to tte i^xt rung on 
ti^ career ladder. This characteri^ of 
the American political system is com** 
pounded by the division of authority and 
responsibility, often along lines that are 
unctear, between federal, state, and local 
govermnents. It comes to roost, for the 
purp OSes of this article, in troubl^i inner- 
dty neighborhoods, where lK>th public 
agencies and commtmity organizations 
deal with tte complex web of prot^ms 
and pathology of the urban underclass in 
the provision of public services. 

One ca; ' think of the American polit- 



k»l system o( checks mA balmices as 
havi^ both a iK»izoixtal dimei^ioQ asKl 
a vi^ti^ dio^w^n. The horizontal di* 
mensfton k rdtected m the sharing erf* 
powen between the executive, tl^ l^sla* 
ture, and the courts, with the lattw 
coming to have an e>^ more amative 
role in nuny sueas erf* social [Kilky. The 
v^tkal dioKKisicm is tt^ of federalism, 
whkdi invcdves the re^Hc^on of this 
threefold Glaring arrangement— exera- 
ttve, kgblative, judidiU — at many tevels 
of govmm^nt l^ructuraiiy, culturally, 
ami intdlecf ually, this dynamic, conycti- 
tive ;[!K>Ut^ syston pU^es heavy pressure 
on th<^ diarged with thd task of imple- 
mentation in an issi^ area m basic and 
complex as dealing with the jKoblems of 
the urban umterclass. 

In pcriitical scki^, tte aoKiemk; litera* 
ture on imt^n^ntation is relatively new 
and not extensive; the prindpal then^ of 
the b»t work in the fkid highlights the 
inur^nsity of Uie gap between an idea and 
its exeoition in tl^ Amerkan govern- 
mental St tting. This ^ademic literature 
has its roots in an earlier period in the 
work of specialists in public administra- 
tion as a sutrfkld of political science. Now 
out of fashion, the lemiers in public 
administration at one time had much 
higher standings They tau^t courses in 
personnd manag^nent, coordination, bud- 
geting, auditing, and accoimting as ele- 
ments of a ]wadigm thai viewed policy- 
making as th^ work of politicians and its 
execution as tibe work of professionals 
with r^^utral competem^e in administrative 
prcK?esses. But wiser heads took chaige in 
the discipline, with their central point 
being a critique of the idea that iH>Ucy and 

10. S«, for cxampte, Eu^ne Banish, 7^ 
Impkmmmion Gmte: Whai H^^pem a Bill 
Becomes a Law (CambrKige: MIT Prw«, I9T7); 
JdTiv} L. Pressman and Aaron Wildavsly, imple' 
mentatkm, 3d ed., expanded (Berkeley: University 
of Cattforaia Press, I9S4). 
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adniinistratioa can be separated ai^ as- 
sigi^ to diffsTrnt {K^tkal m^ors. Their 
{^int, surely a tegrtimate one, is that the 
pdky i»roce^ k continiKiis ami that 
values are bnn^t into play in both thw 
^isl^ve ax^ tte ^iminktratrve pro* 
c^es. As put^ admimstr^ioQ has fallen 
away in politbal sc^(^, a fcK^us on 
economics, stati^ics, and oi^anizational 
behavior has repl^^ it in graduate 
education in public affairs. 

Political scieiKc'i sister di^npline of 
economics has contributed to this shift. 
In an earlier day, economks more 
attention to institutions. John It Com- 
mons, at the Uni\^rsity of Wisconsin, 
and his followers stressed the idea that 
institutions behave differently from the 
sum of the rational men and women who 
make them up. This insist caused Com- 
mons and others, induding a generation 
of labor economists at Princeton Uni- 
versity, to view the workings of social 
programs on a basis that highlighted the 
role and importance of tte way institu- 
tions behave in the public sector. All of 
this is gone now in ^onomiis. 

To put together several of the ideas in 
this section^ I believe that both the char^- 
ter of the American policy r/t^Hr^—not 
unique, but distinctive in these pluralistic, 
Madisoninn terms— and the intellectual 
heritage of the social sciences are such 
that we must now find ways to give more 
attention more systematically to institu- 
tional aspects of governance axid spe- 
cifically to the implementation process in 
the conduct of social policy. How do we 
do this? 



* A NEW INSTITUTIONAUSM- 

In political science, James G. March 
and Johan P. Olsen have called for **a 
new institutionalism^that holds promise 
for change and redirection toward imple- 



n^tation stiKiies in the sodal scieiM^^^ 
They stre^ tl^ imprntaii^e o( symbolic 
action and ti^ 'Hnten^y^Htom b^wem 
rdativ^ autOTcmnm ^M»l afld pc^tk^ 
institutions.** In turn, Mardli and Qlsm 
Mfi^ ;OTm«!y of miao 
procesKS in favor of rdiativ^ ccmq^ 
process^ ami historkal iz^Sk^i^.**^^ 
Their call for ''a institutionalism*' 
and that of others are banning to 
influence a number erf scholars. This is all 
to tte good* In particular, I see the i^ed 
to have this movenmt be imadisd|rfitt* 
ary, encompassing both political sdence 
and economics* It is also important for 
oxhst disdplin^ especially sodology and 
social i^ydiology. 

To exteiKt the argument here about 
the need for institutional and partkularly 
implementation studies in the social sci- 
ence, and specifically to connect it to the 
challenge of the wban underclass, the 
next two sections of this article deal with 
areas in which this linkage can be made. 
Specifically, 1 beheve that evaluation 
research in the social sciences can make 
an important contribution on the institu- 
tional side of the urban-underclaM issue. 
I also believe that we can be creative in 
devising new consultative arrangements 
to involve scholars, extorts, and universi- 
ties, particularly schools of public affairs, 
in explicit and helpful ways to assist in the 
implementation process for new social 
policies. 

EVALUATION RESEARCH 

Evaluation research in the field of 
social policy came into prominence in the 
late 1960s. Actually, it includes two types 

II. JamesG. March and Johan P. Olsen, **Tlie 
New Imtjtutionalism: Organizational Factors in 
Poliiical Life,** American Poitticui Science Review, 
78:73449(1984). 

11 Ibid., p. 738. 
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of imidies: ctemoi^tmion studks, to test 
polices; ami evaiuaticMi studies, to 
a^e» tib^ effects of existinj^ CMXgmng 
im^graim. Tt» laige-scate aiid systematic 
{»-Klice ctf both types of polky r^eaich 
m tte fkUl of sodal polk^ in tl^ United 
Stat^ dat^ from the Great Socfety per- 
iod, cspedaUy tte iiKieption of the New 
Jersey demonstration studks to test tl^ 
idea of a negative inconi^ tax, A number 
of evaluation studies were also comlucted 
of President Johnson^ Great Society 
programs. Later, under Presidents Nixon 
md Ford, demonstration studks were 
uiKiertaken to test other new social pol- 
icies. These studio included the health 
insurance experin^ts,ttehoufflng experi- 
ments, axKl education vouchers. 

My experience in this field involves 
both dcHK^nstration and evaluation re-^ 
search. The demonstration stiwiies I know 
best are closely related to the topic of the 
underclass, namely, the studies under- 
taken by the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation (MDRC) to t^t 
new employment and training and work/ 
welfare programs to assist disadvantaged 
population groups, which, for the pur- 
poses of this article, in most cases would 
be included in the underclass.^^ I have 
also had experience conducting field net- 
work evaluation stiKlies of the impten^nta- 
tion of new federal grant-in-aid programs, 
including employment and training and 
community development programs tar- 
geted on disadvantaged people and dis- 
tressed plac^. 

In m important sense, the rise of these 
two types of large-scale applied social 
science studies™d*,monstration and evalu- 
ation studies— can be s^n as a fallback 
position to the earlier, ambitious effort 

13. See Judith Gueron, Work Initiatives far 
We^are Recipients: Lessons from a MuIthState 
Experiment (Se\if York: Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation, 1986). 



by Lyndon Johnson to adopt a planning- 
progrtunming-biMlgetix^system on a gov- 
emn^twide basi8.Itwmnotpmsil^,as 
Johim)n had enviaioi^, to ktentify the 
goals and n^^ure tfa« results of all 
don^st^: pn^rams and polky altonatives 
as a way to make the budget process more 
sdentifK; and rational. Demonstration 
ami evaluation researdi is selective, involv- 
ing large-scate stud^ of th(»e programs, 
eitter potential new programs or existing 
programs, that are believed to warrant 
sp»:ial attention* 

In the l^Os, when demonstration and 
evaluation research rose in prominence- 
it has fallen from grace in the Reagan 
years--economists were far and away the 
dominant group among social scientists 
in the design and coiKluct of these studies. 
This is to their credit; however, the down 
side of the strong influence of economists 
in this area is that subjects that economists 
have not been interested in have received 
short shrift. The most important subject 
in this category, for the purposes of this 
article, is the institutional dimension of 
the policy process. Political scientists and 
sociologists were not featured guests at 
demonstration and evaluation research 
banquets, although sometimes they were 
invited to fill in at the back tables. This 
has meant that certain variables in the 
research ^nation — both independent and 
dei^ndent variables-- have been given no 
or relatively little attention. They include 
institutional variables and also attitudinal 
and community variables. 

In my opinion, these omissions are not 
as serious in the case of demonstration 
research as they arc in the case of evalua- 
tion research. When the issue is what 
works, as it is in demonstration research, 
we tend to be most interested in specific 
economic values like the effect of a new 
program on income, earnings, cmplay- 
ment, and the like. The work/ welfare 
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demonstrations conducted by MDRC 
are a case in point. Tests by MDRC in 
eight states involve the random assign- 
ment of 35,000 people to treatment and 
control groups, with tl^ principal de- 
pendent variables being earnings and 
welfare benefits. But what if new-style 
workiare worked? 

When a govenuront decides to general- 
ize a work /welfare program tested in a 
demonstration study, the r^earch chal- 
lenge is transformed. Politicians in this 
situation are likely to be interest^ in 
whether we can change the pertinent 
institutions so that the program will be 
put in place effectively and as intended. 
They have ideas, even data, about what 
they want to do. The question now 
becomes, Can government do it? In the 
case of work/ welfare initiatives, for ex- 
ample, can the gove. imental entities in- 
volved change the behavior of schools, 
the welfare systems, the employment ser- 
vice, and child-carc service in ways that 
focus on the rehabilitative needs of welfare 
recipients on an interconnected basis? In 
the assessment of such programs, we are 
likely to be interested in individual eco- 
nomic impacts like earnings, employ- 
ment, and welfare recipiency. But the 
funders of such research —government 
agencies and foundations — are likely to 
fc^ much more interested in political and 
institutional variables and processes. This 
is the kind of knowledge that can help us 
cross the frontier of institutional change 
critical to dealing with the stubborn, hard 
problems of the urban underclass. 

The bottom line for this discussion is 
that we need broader, multidisciplinary 
evaluation studies that incorporate the 
idea of **a new institutionalism,'^ ThLs 
entails moving back— or, if you like, 
forward -in terms of pushing policy- 
oriented social science into the administra- 
tive arena. While I favor doing this for 



good intellectual reasons that go teyond 
the topic of the urban underelass, such a 
development would be highly benef^ial 
in enhancing our knowtedge ba^ and our 
cap^ty for acting in this area. Tte 
intellectual mode of evaluation research 
as envision^ here would be more induc- 
tive and descriptive than evaluation re- 
^arch driven by economics, Ukewwc, it 
would rely more heavily on qualitative, as 
oppos^ to quantitative, r^eareh meth- 
(xls and data. It would focus on questions 
involving the degrees to which, and the 
ways in which, the major organizational 
actors involved in implementii^ a new 
policy responded to changed policy pur- 
poses and signals. It would make heavier 
use of interviews, survey data — esiw:iaUy 
on attitudes toward policy change— and 
program information J* 

NEW CONSULTATIVE 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Not only should the members of the 
fraternity I belong to, policy-oriented 
institutional social scientists, augment 
our research capacity to deal with the 
underclass challenge, but we also ought 
to bring this capacity to bear in a more 
direct and immediate way in the execution 
of new programs. Here, I think wc need 
to do some institution building of our 
own. The aforementioned MDRC work/ 
welfare demonstrations indicate the kinds 
of possibilities involved, lliese demonstra- 
tions were conducted in eight states. On 
the basis of the findings of the research 
and also for other reasons, a number of 
state governments decided in effect to 
replicate the demonstrated programs and 
program ideas on a larger scale. California 
is a case in point 

14. The ideas presented in this section are 
d^scuss^d further and in greater detail in Richard P. 
Nathan, Social Science in Gos^mment, Uses and 
Mucuses (New York; Basic Books, 1988}. 
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MDRC did its first and probably best- 
known work/ welfare demonstration to 
test new approaches to job search linked 
with community work experience for 
welfare applicants ami recipients in San 
Diego County, California Some ^XX) 
persons participated in this demonstra- 
tion, and the results were encouraging. 
Significant^ thou^ not huge, increases in 
earnings and lower welfare benefits were 
found for the participants compart to 
tt^ controls. Based on these Hndings and 
also taking into account other ideas and 
purposes, the state of California in 1985 
enacted a statewide program called 
Greater Avenues to Independence (GAIN). 
The program involves an intricate set of 
interconnected steps to provide contin- 
uous service — education, job coun-seling, 
training, work experience, child care to 
head5 of welfare families. These services 
€ire to be provided by a multitude of 
social agencies under the supervision of 
county governments, of which there arc 
58 in California. The law gives counties 
two years to plan their program, which 
must be approved by the state. 

At its roots, the idea of GAIN is to 
convert the welfare system from a pay- 
ment system into a service system focused 
on work preparation and facilitation. 
Now, nearly two years into the GAIN 
program, it is abundantly clear that the 
ambitious system-reform objectives of 
this new law stretch the state's capacity to 
design and oversee changes in social 
programs and administrative procedures 
across a broad array of communities and 
agencies. The logistics involved for the 
service agencies that are called on to 
participate —schools, the employment ser- 
vice, junior colleges, training programs, 
child care and the task of keeping inte- 
grated records and making timely pay- 
ments for welfare assistance to the individ- 
ual participants and to service providers 
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are appreciable hurdlos to the achieve- 
ment of the goal despite the f^ that the 
goal is widely shared. 

The state of California has committed 
itself to a major evaluation of the GAIN 
program. In the normal cour^ of affairs, 
however, the main outputs of such a 
study follow, rather than coincide with, 
the implementation proc^. As state 
officials turned their attention to imple- 
menting the GAIN program, it became 
increasingly apparent that the task was a 
formidable one. 

It is in this kind of territory that 1 
believe we would benefit from some 
inventive institution building that would 
bring the intellectual community- ex- 
j^rts and academics — closer to the imple- 
mentation process. I have in mind the 
creation of on-the-scene advisory panels 
that would work with government offi- 
cials and prepare material for their in- 
ternal use and periodic reports for public 
dissemination. I realize that such arrange- 
ments are often made and furthermore 
that they involve many and diverse kinds 
of special political conditions and inter- 
ests. Nevertheless, 1 believe there would 
be value in having some central organiza- 
tion develop, organize, and oversee the 
creation of consultative arrangements for 
panels of academic experts and con- 
sultants to have formal tics to implementa- 
tion processes for important new social 
policy initiatives. A group like the Na- 
tional Academy of Public Administra- 
tion, for example, could play this role on 
a national basis whereby it would develop 
the exp>ertise to identify participants, pro- 
vide staff, and perhaps also help obtain 
funding for such arrangements. 

Fhe advantage of having a central 
organizing unit is that there would be a 
body of experience -not unlike the case 
of MDRC as a research intermediary in 
this field —that could be drawn upon in 
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arranging for the auspices, lime commit- 
ment, publications, funding arrange- 
ments, and staff for the panels to aid in 
the implementation proc^ for social 
policy initiatives, especially tho^ focused 
on the intractable problems of the urban 
underclass. If nothing else, the central 
unit would provide a sounding board and 
discussion arena for defining key issues 
and considering problems as they arise in 
the execution of important and complex 
new social policies. At some points along 
the way in the implementation process, it 
could also help to clear the air or obtain 
support on key issues just by the fact of 
having independent and wclWevelopK^ 
analyses of the major choice points and 
issues in the implementation process. 

My image of these central groups is 
that they would involve multidisciplinary 
panels of academics and experts, including 
former officials in the field, perhaps using 
faculty members and graduate students 
at schools of public affairs or other 
similar programs as principals and sup- 
port personnel. The groups would have a 
single chair or director and a specified 
relation: hip with program officials. There 
would be financial resources and space 
for staff and an agreed upon schedule of 
their tasks and main products. The work 
of these special panels would be lime 
limited. They would go out of existence 
once the program being considered had 
been developed and put in place. They 
could operate at difTcicnt levels of the 
political system -in state government or 
in large local jurisdictions, including 
counties, cities, and school districts. 

Under the general heading of inventing 
mechanisms for institutional change, I 
would go one step further. With respect 
to the earlier discussion of the pluralism 
and diversity of American domestic gov- 
ernment, we need to return to the federal- 
ism dimension of the American policy 



prMess. It is state governments that have 
the dominant policy and oversight role 
for many of the services that are critical to 
addr^ing effeoively the hardened social 
problemys of tl^ urban underclass. Histor- 
ically, the main role of the U.S. national 
govenunent in domestic affairs has been 
in the area of income transf^^rs, such as 
social seouity, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and welfare. In the service area, its 
role has been more limited, fcKUsing on 
stimulating and supporting state and 
local social services. The emphasis of 
federal policy has been on grants-in-aid 
for social service programs, and not so 
much -as I argue is needed now — on 
promoting institutional change. We need 
to shift our attention from specific and 
narrow programs to a broader concern 
for systems—schools, welfare, correc- 
tions, hospitals— in providing for the 
poor. This requires rethinking the federal 
role. The National Institutes of Health 
could be considered as a model, with the 
aim being to give both financial and 
intellectual support on a systematic basis 
to state govemments and through them 
to their major local entities - big cities, 
urban counties, and school districts - to 
transform the institutions critical to deal- 
ing with the problems of the urban 
underclass. 

RECAPrrULATION 

The articles in this special issue of The 
Annals reflect a convergence in their 
diagnosis of the problem of a hardened, 
troubled, and predominantly minority 
urban underclass. The underlying chal- 
lenge of racial differences is the main 
story line of the history of social condi- 
tions and social policy in the United 
States. Our capacity to deal with this 
challenge is the critical test of .he Amer- 
ican democratic idea. 
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There is now an enKrging consensus in 
the social policy community about strate- 
gic that are likely to make a dent in these 
intractaWe probtems, TTie missing ingredi- 
ent in dealing with these problems that is 
highlighted in this article is greater and 
concentrated attention on the institu- 
tional dimension of the policy chan^ 
needed to reach the problems of the 
urban underclass, particularly the imple- 
mentation process for new strategies and 
programs. This article examines the rea- 
sons why this ingredient is so often 



missing and the cons^uences of its ab- 
sence. Il highlights ways in which intellec- 
tual resources, iK^th evaluation research 
and new a>nsultative arrangen^ts, coukl 
be brought to bear in more systematic 
ways to help turn goals into accomplish- 
ments in the field of social policy related 
to the urban underclass. It is in the 
interest of lighting a dark area of govern- 
n^nt that this article offers suggestions 
for deahng with tl^ institutional challenge 
of the urban underclass. 
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The Underclass: 
Issues, Perspectives, and Public Policy 

By WILUAM JULIUS WILSON 

ABSTRACT: This article critically reviews the other articles in this volume 
and integrates some of their major arguments Attt^ntion is given to the 
substantive arguments advanced by each author and how they relate to the 
points raised by the other authors. In conclusion, the policy recommendations 
put forth in several of the articles are assessed. 
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DURING the decade of the 1970s, 
significant social chanj^ occurred 
in ^letto nei^borhoods of large central 
cities; however, ttey were not asmefuUy 
monitored or researcted by social scien- 
lists. In the aftermath of the controversy 
over Daniel Patrick Moynihan^ report 
on the b^k family, scholars, particularly 
liberal scholars, teixled to shy away from 
researching any behavior that (X)uld be 
construed as stigmatizing or unflattering 
to inner-city minority residents. The vit- 
riolic attacks and acrimonious debate 
that characterized this controversy proved 
to be too intimidating to liberal scholars. 
Accordingly, for a period of several years, 
and well after this controversy had sub- 
sided, the problems of social dislocation 
in the inner-city ghetto did not attract 
serious research attention. This left the 
study of gheiio social dislocations to 
conservative analysts who, without the 
benefit of actual field research in the 
inner city, put their own peculiar stamp 
on the problem, so much so that the 
dominant image of the underclass became 
one of people with serious character flaws 
entrenched by a welfare subculture and 
who have only themselves to blame for 
their social position in society. 

In the early to mid-1980s, however, as 
the nation's awareness of the problems in 
the ghetto has been heightened by a 
proliferation of conservative studies and 
sensational media reports, the problems 
of inner-city ghettos have once again 
drawn the attention of serious academic 
researchers, including liberal social scien- 
tists. Accordingly, an alternative or com- 
peting view to that of the dominant image 
of the underclass is slowly emerging, a 
view more firmly anchored in serious 
empirical research and /or thoughtful 
theoretical arguments. The work of some 
of the social scientists responsible for this 
different perspective is included in this 
^'^'umc. 
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ANALYSIS OF INNER-CITY 
SOCIAL DISLOCATIONS 

The article by Wacquant and Wilson 
sets the tone for roost of the research 
articles in this volume. In wntrast to 
discussions of inner-city social disloca-- 
tions that strongly emphasize the indi- 
vidual attributes of ghetto r^idents and a 
so-called culture of glwtto poverty, Wtc- 
quant and Wilson draw attention to the 
structural cteavage separating ghetto resi- 
dents from other members of society and 
to the severe constraints ami limited 
opportunities that shape their daily lives. 
In highlighting a new socicwpatial pattern- 
ing of class and racial subju^tion in the 
ghetto, Wacquant and Wilson argue that 
the dramatic ris^ in inner-city joblessness 
and economic exclusion is a product of 
the continuous industrial restructuring of 
American capitalism. 

Lawrence Mead challenges this view 
in an argument based on the selective use 
c r secondary source. Me^ maintains 
that since opportunities for work are 
widely available, the problem of inner- 
city joblessness cannot be blamed on 
limited employment opportunities; rath- 
er, it is inconsistent work, not a lack of 
jobs, that largely accounts for the high 
poverty and joblesj^ rates in the inner city. 
Mead speculates that there is a disinclina- 
tion among the ghetto underclass both to 
acxept and to retain available low-wage 
jobs because they do not consider menial 
work fair or obligatory. 

This thesis is seriously undermined by 
the evidence Kasarda has amassed on 
urban industrial transition. Carefully ana- 
lyzing data from the Census Public Use 
Microdata Sample Files, Kasardademon- 
strates that while employment increased 
in every occupational classification in the 
suburban rings of all selected Northern 
metropolises, blue-collar, clerical, and 
sales jobs declined sharply between 1970 
and 1 980 in the central cities even though 
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there was substantial growth in the 
number of mana^rial, profe^onal, and 
higher-level technical and mlministnitive 
support positions. Th^ occupational 
shifts have contributed to major changes 
in the educational composition of central- 
city jobholders: precipitous declines 
in slots filled by persons with poorwiuca- 
tion and rapid increa^ in slots filled by 
those with at least some college training- 

These changes are partioilarly prob- 
lematic for the black urban labor force, 
which remains overrcpresented among 
those with less than a high school educa- 
tion—for whom city employment has 
sharply declined— and greatly underrcprc- 
sented among those, especially colle^ 
graduates, for whom city employment 
has rapidly expanded. Kasaxda points 
out that from 1950 to 1970 there were 
substantial increases in the number of 
blacks hired in the urban industrial sector 
who had not graduated from high school, 
but after 1970 "the bottom fell out in 
urban industrial demand for poorly edu- 
cated'' labor. As Wacquant and Wilson 
put it, **A high school degree is a conditio 
sine qua nan for blacks for entering the 
world of work.'' 

Challenging the orthodox thesis put 
forth by economists that it is entirely race 
rather than space that determines the 
differential black employment rates, 
Kasarda's data show that not only have 
blacks with less than a high school educa- 
tion in the suburban ring experieni^ 
considerably lower unemployment than 
their counterparts in the central city, but 
that these city-suburban difTerences have 
actually widened since 1969. Finally, 
Kasarda's data reveal that compared with 
lesser-educated whites, lesser-educated 
blacks must endure considerably longer 
commuting time in reaching suburban 
jobs and are highly dependent on private 
vehicles to reach such jobs. Likewise, 



Wacquant and Wilson point out that 
"not owning a car severely curtails [the] 
chances [of ghetto blacks when they 
compete] for availabte jote that are not 
locate! nearby or that are not readily 
accessible by public transportation.'* 

The arguments put forth by Sullivan 
reinforce tho^ of Wacquant aiKl Wilson 
and of Kasarda on the impact of macro- 
economic changes on inMr-city neighlwr- 
hoods and on poor bl^ks. Sullivan, like 
Wacquant and Wilson, is concerned that 
a heavy stress on individual causation 
neglects the mounting evidence of the 
relationship between increasing jobless- 
ness and the dismal employment pros- 
pects in the inner city. He notes that too 
great an emphasis on structural causation 
leads one to ignore the significance of 
culture and therefore leaves us unaware 
of the unique collective responses or 
adaptations to economic disadvantage, 
prejudice, and the problems of raising a 
family and socializing children under 
such conditions. Accordingly, Sullivan's 
article relates data on cultural processes 
to the structural constraints of the po- 
litical economy and to the different indi- 
vidual choices and strategies within these 
neighborhoods. Sullivan attempts to ana- 
lyze the collective adaptations of different 
ethnic groups to similar yet distinctive 
problems in obtaining an income and 
raising and supporting children. WTiereas 
he is able to show a strong relationship 
between poor female-headed households 
and an overall lack of de^nt jobs in the 
two minority neighborhoods under study, 
he does not clearly establish the linkage 
between culture and macro-structural con- 
cerns. Nonetheless, his analysis does 
strongly suggest that some of the effects 
of macro-structural constraints may be 
mediated by traditional ethnic values. 

Sullivan's subtle cultural analysis 
should not be confused with the culture- 
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of-poverty perspective on iimer<ity so- 
cial dislocations. The term •*cultxire of pov- 
erty** was introduced by the late Oscar 
Lewis to describe the configuration of 
cultural traits that tend to emerge, he 
argued, in ctass-stratifled and tu^y indi-^ 
viduated capitalist socfeties that have 
few, if any, of the characteri^^^'cs of a 
welfare state: a sizable unskii. i labor 
force that is poorly paid; high rates of 
unemployment and underemployment; 
few organizations, if any, to protect the 
interests of the poor, and advantaged 
classes who emphasize the value of upward 
mobility and the acctmiuiation of wealth 
and who associate poverty with personal 
inadequacy or inferiority. Lewis argued 
that these conditions constitute powerful 
and enduring constraints on the exj^ri- 
ences of the poor. As the poor learn to 
live within these constraints they develop 
a design for living— a culture of pov- 
erty- ^ that is crystallized and is passed on 
from generation to generation. Accord- 
ing to Lewis's formulation, then, the 
uhimate cause of the culture of poverty is 
the constraints imposed on the poor in 
highly individualistic class-stratified cap- 
italist societies, and the principle reason 
for its stability and persistence 's the 
transmission of this culture from one 
generation to the next. As Lewis put it, 
**By the time slum children are age six or 
seven, they have usually absorbed the 
basic values and attitudes of their subcul- 
ture and are not psychologically geared 
to take full advantage of changing condi- 
tions or increased opportunities which 
may occur in their lifetime.''^ 

It is the cultural-transmission thesis of 
the cuhure of poverty that has received 
the most critical attention. As Ulf Hannerz 

I . Oscar I .xwis, **Cuiture of Poverty.'' in On 
Understanding Foveriy: Ferspecfives from the So- 
cial Sciences, ed. Daniel Patrick Muynihan {Ncsv 
York: Basic B<?oks. 1968). p. 188. 

O 
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noted, it is debatable, but certainly pos- 
sible, that tte father^ de^rtii^ of mothers 
and children, a high tolerance for psy- 
chological pathology, and an unwilling- 
ness to defer gratification are products of 
cultural transmission. It is much more 
difficult, however, to entertain the idea 
that unemployment, underemployment, 
low income, a i^rsistent shortage of cash, 
and crowded living cotiditions directly 
stem from cultural leaming,^ 

Hannerz argued that Lewis's work on 
cuhural transmission had gewrated a 
great deal of confusion because he failed 
to draw a clear distinction between causes 
and symptoms, between what counts as 
objective poverty created by structural 
constraints and what counts as culture as 
people learn to cope with objective pov- 
erty. By failing to make this distinction 
clear, argued Hannert, the notion of a 
cuhure of poverty tends to be used in a 
diluted sense as "a whole way of life.'' 
Emphasis is then placed not on the 
structural constraints or the ultimate 
origins of culture but on the "modes of 
behavior learned within the community.''^ 

But, as Hannerz noted, it is possible to 
recognize the importance of macro-struc- 
tural constraints that is, to avoid the 
extreme notion of the cuhure of pov- 
erty and still see **the merits of a more 
subtle kind of cuhural analysis of life in 
poverty." rhe point that Hannerz raised 
20 years ago is still an oj)en and crucial 
question today, namely, whether the.e is 
a difference between **a person who is 
alone in being exposed to certain macro- 
structural constraints'' and a person **who 

2. Uit Manner/, Souiside: Inquirws into Ghetto 
Cuhure and Communify (New York: Columbia 
linivemty Press. 196^), 

3. Ibid., pp. 179-80. For an example of the 
extended and thus unrigoroits - use of the culture- 
of-poverCy concept as "a whole way of life." see 
Fdward Banfield, The Unhenveniy Otv. 2d ed. 
(Boston: Little. Brown. 1970). 
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is influenced both by these constraints 
and by the behavior of others who arc 
affected by them.*^ Ghetto-specific prac- 
tices such as overt emphasis on sexuality, 
idleness, and pubUc drinking "^do not go 
free of denunciation** in ixmer-city ghetto 
neighborhoods. But becau% they occur 
much more frequently there thwi in mid- 
dle<lass society, due in major part to 
social organizational fonxs, the trans- 
mission of these modes of behavior by 
precept, as in role modeling, is more 
easily facilitated.^ The term I have used to 
refer to this process is **social isolation," 
which implies that contact between groups 
of different class and/ or racial back- 
grounds is either lacking or has become 
increasingly intermittent and that the 
nature of this contact enhances the effects 
of living in a highly concentrated poverty 
area.^ 

Unlike the concept of culture of pov- 
erty, social isolation does not postulate 
that i^hecto-specific practices become in- 
ternalized, take on a life of their own, and 
therefore continue to influence behavior 
even if opportunities for mobility im- 
prove. Rather, it suggests that reducing 
structural inequality would not only de- 
crease the frequency of these practices; it 
would also make their transmission by 
precept less efficient. 

In this Annals issue, Elijah Anderson's 
article on sex codes among black inner- 
city youths graphically depicts the prob- 
lems of social isolation in the inner city 
and provides {K^rsuasive arguments on 
the relationship between ghetto-specific 
practices and structural inequality. Ander- 
son points jut that young black men in 

4. Hanncr/,, Souhide, p. 182. 

5. Ibid., p. 184. 

6. William Juims Wilson. The Truly Disad- 
vantaged: nr Inner City, the Underclass, and 
h^hlic Folic V (Chicago UniverMty of Chtjago 
Press. 1987). 



the inner city, facing limits job pros- 
pects, cannot readily assuim tt^ rol^ of 
breiulwinner and reliable husband. They 
therefore "^cling to the support** provided 
by their peer groups^ and they Iwk away 
from enduring relationshii^ with girl- 
frieiKls. Tte lack of employment opportu- 
mxks not only impowrishes the entire 
community; it strife the young n^n **of 
the traditional American way of proving 
their manhood, namely, supporting a 
family. Given the paucity of conven- 
tional avenues of success in the isolated 
inner city, the young ghetto male afTums 
his manhocKi through |^er-group interac- 
tion. His esteem is enhanced, that is, he 
becomes a man, if he can demonstrate 
that he has had casual sex with many 
women and has gotten one or more of 
them to **have his baby.** 

As Anderson emphasizes, casual sex is 
really not so casual. In the inner-city 
peer-group status system, it carries a 
special meaning. Inner<ity adolescents 
"engage in a mating garnet states Ander- 
son. The girl dreams of having a home 
and a family with a husband who can 
\ rovide financial support. The boy, with- 
out a jub or employment prospects, knows 
he cannot fulfill that role. He nonetheless 
convinces the girl to have sex with him, 
often leading to out-of-wedlock pregnan- 
cy, and therefore achieves **manhood in 
the eyes of his peer group.** In the subcul- 
ture of the ghetto, argues Anderson, 

people generally get married **to have some- 
thing." This mind-set presupposes a job, the 
work ethic, and, perhaps most of all, a 
persistent sense of hope for, if not ... a belief 
in, an economic future. . . . for so many of 
those who . . , become unwed mothers and 
fathers, there is Httle hope for a good job and 
even less for a future of conventional family 
li^'e. 

The impact of employment in the 
inner city is a central theme of the article 
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by Testa and his coauthors. Drawing 
upon survey data collected by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago's^ Urban Poverty and 
Family Structure Project, Tc&H and his 
colleagues find that employed fathers are 
two and a tnlf tim^ more likely than 
noi^mpioyed fathers to marry the mother 
of tl^ir first child. This finding supports 
the hypothesis that male joblessness is a 
central factor in the treiKls involving 
never-married parenthood in the ghetto. 
Indeed, these fiinlings reveal that the 
effect of male employment on marriage is 
strong not only among inner-city black 
men but among inner-city white, Puerto 
Rican, and Mexican men as well. More- 
over, their unique data set demonstrates 
that high school graduates are more 
likely to many than high school dropouts, 
suggesting, therefore, that the marriage 
decisions of inner-city couples are shaj^ 
both by current economic realities and by 
long-terra economic prospects. 

Although McLanahan and Garfinkel 
also support the view that the rise in male 
joblessness in the inner city is a major 
contributor to the growth of female head- 
ship of families, they likewise note the 
contribution of welfare to the growth of 
mother-only families. More specifically, 
when analyzing the social and economic 
situations of black single mothers who 
are weakly attached to the labor force 
and are concentrated in Northern ghettos^, 
they argue that **too heavy a reliance on 
welfare can facilitate the growth of an 
underclass.*^ McLanahan and Garfinkel 
maintain that Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children ( AFDQand other means- 
tested public assistance programs reduce 
the likelihood of marriage and promote 
female headship in the inner city and 
therefore weaken the labor force attach- 
ment of poor single mothers. Recognizing 
that the existing research reveals that 
welfare has a very small effect on the 



aggregate growth of female-headed fam- 
ilies, they non^thei^ mamtaio that its 
impact on ti^ poorer half of the popula- 
tion is greater, Ttey ^timate that between 
20 and 30 percent of the growth of 
mother-only families among the lower 
half of the income distribution can be 
counted for by **the threefold increase 
in AFDC and welfare-related benefits 
between 1955 and 1975.'' 

But it is difficult really to separate the 
effects of H^lfare on family formation 
and labor force attachment from the 
effects of the overwhelming joblessness 
that has plagued the inner city since 1965 
and especially since 1970. As David Ell- 
wood has pointed out elsewhere, **Welfaie 
benefits rose sharply until about 1973, 
but they have fallen sitKe then. ^ Adjusted 
for inflation, the welfare package — AFDC 
plus food stamps— was 22 percent less in 
1984 than it was in 1972.« During the 
decade of the 1970s, the decade in which 
the leal dollar value of welfare declined 
steadily after 1972, we nonetheless wit- 
nessed the sharpest rise in inner-city 
joblessness and relatwi social dislocations 
such as the concentration of poverty, 
poor female-headed families, and welfare 
receipt.^ 

Although McLanahan and Garfinkel 
state that joblessness is the single most 
important factor in the rise of mother- 
only families, they fail to address the 
complex relationship between jobless- 

7. David T. Ell wood. Poor Support: Poverty 
in the American Family (New York. Bittic BLH.)ks, 
|V88), p. 209. 

S. Sheldon Dan/igcr and Peter CJottschaik, 
" llic Poverty of Losing Ground," Challenge, May- 
June 1985. 

9. Wilsi>n, Truly Disadvantaged. Lotc J D 
Wacquant and William Julius Wiiscm. "Poverty, 
Joblessnciis, and the Soctai Transformation of the 
Inner Cfty,"^ in Reformmg Welfare, t6. D. Fllwood 
and P. Cottingham (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
Dniversity Press, forthcQming). 
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n^, family formation, and welfare.^^ 
Jobtesjsness aggravates both single-parent 
family fonnation and welfare receipt* if 
welfare receipt is related to the formation 
of single-parent families and labor force 
attachment — although careful i mpirical 
research has yet to establish this iielation- 
ship firmly — it is best seen as a mediating 
variable or as part of a matrix of con- 
straints and opportunities, a matrix that 
does not necessarily produce a single 
outcome, but rather a set of behavioral 
outcomes.'^ 

As shown in Wacquant and Wilson's 
article, blacks who live in the ghetto are 
confronted with a different matrix of 
constraints and opportunities from that 
confronted by blacks who live in low- 
poverty areas. These include differences 
in the class structure, availability of em- 
ployment, economic and financial capital, 
poverty concentration, and social capital. 
For all these reasons, greater significance 
is attached to the availability of welfare in 
the ghetto than in the low-poverty areas. 
As reported by Wacquant and Wilson, 
welfare mothers who live in the ghetto are 
far less likely to expect to be welfare free 
within less than a year and far more likely 
to anticipate needing assistance for more 
than five years than welfare mothers who 
reside in low-poverty areas, Wacquant 
and Wilson argue, therefore, that **those 
unable to secure jobs in low-poverty 
areas have access to social and economic 
supports to help them avoid the public- 
aid rolls that their ghetto counterparts 
lack/* Indeed, the mere fact of living in a 
ghetto or an extreme-poverty area could 
increase one's uneasiness about entering 

10, "Joblessness'' here docs not refer simpl)^ to 
uncmplnymen! but to non~labor-forcc pantcipatton 
as well. 

11. Claude S. Fisher. Neiworks and Places' 
Social Relations in ihe Urban Setting (New York: 
Free Press, I977j. 



the job market. '**We all remember the 
anxiety of geituig our first job/** Thomas 
Corbett, of the Institute for R^earch on 
Poverty, has stated elsewhere. -*For a 
woman who has b^n out of tiie job 
market for years, or maybe has never h«l 
a job, that anxiety can be greatly com- 
pounded. And many of these people live 
in isolated inner-city neighborhoods, 
where there aren^ many role models to 
offer skills at coping with the job mar- 
ket/'**^ As one welfare mother seeking a 
job in Chicago put it, **i get so nervous 
and scared going out looking for a job. 
Meeting all them strange folks, you know. 
And I never know how to talk to ^em.***^^ 
Such feelings are likely to be far more 
prevalent in socially isolated ghetto neigh- 
borhoods than in other areas of the city. 

It is important, therefore, in any discus- 
sion of welfare's contribution to the 
growth of an urban underclass, to con- 
sider public ass^stanc^ programs a part of 
the overall matrix of constraints and 
opportunities. The most important vari- 
able in this matrix, as so m. ny of the 
articles in this volume demonstrate, is 
employment opportunities. 

r^ecreasing employment opportunities 
are ceitraily related to the dramatic 
impoverishment of Puerto Ricans in large 
urban centers, !n this Annals issue, Maria 
Tienda points out that since 1970 Puerto 
Ricans have witnessed a precipitous de- 
cline of jobs that they traditionally filled 
and an overall economic decline and 
industrial restructuring in areas where 
they are concentrated. As a result, the 
labor market position of Puerto Ricans 
represents the bottor*^ of the ethnic hiring 
queue. Whereas Mexicans have been 
preferred laborers in agricultural jobs, at 

12. Quoted in Dirk Johnson, **Ami-Povcrfy 
Program Seeks to Build Sclf-Est'^rn," New York 
Times. 21 Feb, 1988. p. 13 

13. Ibid. 
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least in recent years, Puerto Ricans, 
except for women in the ^uraent and 
textile industries, have never been pre- 
ferred workers for specific jobs. But 
Tienda argues that the massive industrial 
restructuring of the Northeast has wiped 
out many unskilled and unionized blue- 
collar jobs, so much so that not only have 
the employment opportunities of Puerto 
Rican youths and men of prime working 
age been severely limited, but the job 
prospects of Puerto Rican women in the 
textile and garment industries have dimin- 
ished as well. 

If social scientists tend to emphasize 
the impact of changes in the organization 
of the American economy on the lives of 
urban rainoriti^, the general public has 
identified the growing presence of immi- 
grants, particularly immigrants from the 
poorer Latin American countries, as a 
prime factor in the labor market displace- 
ment of American-bom groups, particu- 
larly black Americans. 

But, as shown in Robert Reischaucr's 
succinct article, there is **!ittle evidence 
that immigrants have had any significant 
negative impacts on the employment 
situation of black Americans. Rcischauer 
is aware that the data on which this 
conclusion is based are old and are not 
sufficiently detailed to isolate localized or 
regional effects or to capture the effects of 
recent immigration in cities such as Los 
Angeles, Miami, New York, Houston, 
San Francisco, and Chicago. Moreover, 
he raises the possibility that the effects of 
immigration could have been much 
greater on working conditions and in- 
ternal migration, labor force participa- 
tion, and fringe benefits, which have 
received less attention from researchers, 
than on the dimensions that have been 
the focus of current studies unemploy- 
ment, wages, and earnings. Nonetheless, 
"the existing evidence suggests that im- 
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migration has not been a major factor 
contributing to the emergence of the 
urban underclass." 

The iiKrreasing probtems of social dislo- 
cation among the underclass have been 
accompanied by a rise in the homele^ 
population. As Rossi and Wright reveal 
in their article, the recent increase of the 
literally boneless population is associated 
with a number of macro processes, includ- 
ing changes in the demand for low-skilled 
workers that has led to a drastic reduction 
in the market for casual labor ^d has 
made it more difilcult for the homeless to 
pay rent and buy food; changes in the 
level and coverage of income-maintenance 
support programs that have decreased 
ao^ss of the homeless to the cheapest 
available rentals, have discouraged their 
families from subsidizing them, and have 
reduced their probability of receiving 
adequate institutional care; and sharp 
declines in the quality and quantity of 
low-cost housing in urban areas across 
the country. 

What is interesting to note is that all of 
these macro processes have also adversely 
affect^ the poor nonhomeless population 
in urban areas. Accordingly, comprehen- 
sive programs to address the problems 
associated with urban poverty in general 
will benefit not only the nonhomeless 
residents of the inner-city ghetto but the 
urban homeless population as well. 

POL ICY OPTIONS; 
A CRITICAL ASSESSMENT 

Several of the articles discussed in the 
previous section draw out the policy 
implications of their analyses. Kasarda 
outlines a series of practical steps to 
reduce the spatial isolation from jobs that 
match the skills of inner-city residents, 
including a computerized job-opportunity 
network, job-search assistance, temporary 
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relocation assistance, housing vouchers 
for low-income citizens, stricter enforce- 
ment of fair-hiring and fair-housing laws, 
and a levkw of public assistance programs 
to determine whether ttey help anchor 
the poor to distressed areas. 

SuUivan'i article outlines some policy 
initiatives in which inner-city males are 
seen "^as important parts of the solution 
and not merely as the source of the 
problem.*" Included among tiiese are those 
programs that include males in services 
designed to prevent unwanted pregnancy, 
more imaginative child support enforce- 
ment in order to encourage young fathers 
to accept paternity, and **an overall 
program of intensive and comprehen- 
sive services for inner-city children and 
adolescents. 

McLanahan and Garfmkel believe that 
more universal programs — including full 
employment, health care, child care, child 
support assurance systems, and children^ 
allowances— are needed to replace the 
current welfare system, provide aid to 
single mothers, and thereby **retard the 
growth of an underclass,** Rossi and 
Wright put forth several recommenda- 
tions to addr»^ the problems of the 
literally homeless, including more gener- 
ous programs of income maintenance, 
broader covera^ for disability programs, 
increasing the supply of low-cost housing, 
providing more low-skilled employment 
opportunities for the extremely poor, 
developing measures to reduce "the preva- 
lence of disabling conditions amongyoung 
adult males, and support for charitable 
organizations that serve the homeless. 

Except for Kasarda^s notion of the 
need for computerized employment net- 
works, none of these suggestions repre- 
sents entirely new recommendations. The 
question is, How effective arc recom- 
mended programs such as these likely to 
be in addressing the problems spelled out 
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by the respective authors? And if intro- 
duced, how much support are they likely 
to receive from the American public? For 
po^ible answers to these qi^tions I turn 
to a critical discussion of the articles by 
Hochschild, Me^, and Nathan. 

Jennifer Hcxrh^hild believes that the 
**probIem of severe poverty ami its atten- 
dant behaviors and emotions can be 
solved only wl^n Americans choose actu- 
ally, not merely rhetorkally, to open the 
opportunity structure to all, regardless of 
their race, class, or gender. ''The fervor of 
the 19^ to enhance opportuniti^ for 
the disadvantaged did not last long enough 
to fulfill its promises to all the poor. 
Although all minorities and won^n bene- 
fited in legal and normative terms, only 
the more advantaged tended to benefit 
socially, economically, and politically. By 
the 1980s, little of the i960s' political 
commitiMnt to erase inequality remained. 

What Hochschild would like to see is a 
new political commitment to promote 
social and economic mobility among the 
estranged poor. In this regard, she has 
little faith in programs such as income 
maintenance, workfare, or social services 
because they do not change the **structural 
conditions that create the gap between 
the promise and practice of equal oppor- 
tunity. She is also not enthusiastic about 
programs that are designed to pru.ide 
jobs for men and not for women. What 
she ought to make clear, however, is that 
one must be careful not to confuse a now- 
popular explanation of the rise of poor 
female-headed black families -nan^ly, 
that the increase of poor blm:k female- 
headed households is associated with 
male jobl^ness— with a policy prescrip- 
tion that more jobs should be made 
available for men. Indeed, some authors 
in this volume who us^ this explanation 
and at the same time called for the 
creation of jobs for both men and women 
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as a major policy recommendation have 
been unfairly char^ with gender bias 
because of carele^ interpretations of 
their workJ^ Nonetheless, Hochschild is 
certainly corr^ when she emphasizes 
that any program that is designed to 
increase the employircnt of men without 
simultaneousiy increasing the employ- 
ment for women '*reifies a patriarchal 
social structure in which women are 
dependent upon , , , men,** 

What is needed, she argu^, is programs 
that enable the estranged poor to enter 
the mainstream of society, programs that 
"involve a wide array of activities aimed 
at changing skills, views, and life circum- 
stances.'' Such progran^s would include 
steps to provide employment for inner- 
city youth, reform public sch(K>ls and 
facilitate the transition from school to 
work, reduce racial and gender discrimina- 
tion, remove the barriers between jobs in 
the primary and secondary labor markets, 
reduce teenage pregnancies and births, 
increase the political control of previously 
disfranchised people, and provide more 
political control over industrial relocation 
and plant closings. Such programs would 
be costly, she points out, because they 
would be intensive, long lasting, and 
comprehensive. They would also be polit- 
ically vulnerable if they are not **sub- 
merged economically and politically in 
the horizontally redistributive compo- 
nent,** In other words, wherever possible, 
programs that would help the estranged 
poor should **build on Americans* support 
for social policies that give everyone a 
chance for at least some sua^s,** 

Of the programs recommended by 
contributors to this Annals issue and 
discussed in the previous section, Sulli- 
van's proposal of intensive and comprehen- 

14 A typical example of this iypt of scholarship 
IS Adolph Reed, '*Thc Liberal Technocrat/ Nation, 
6 Feb. im, pp. 167-70. 



sive services for inner-city ^olescents 
and children, McLanahan and Garfmkei^s 
package of uniwrsal programs, and Ka- 
sarda^ recommemlation for stricter en- 
fon^ment of fair4iiring and fair-housing 
laws come clos^ to meeting the criteria 
forsiKxies^ul programs outlined in Hochs- 
child's article. 

In direct contrast to Hochschild 's com- 
prehensive recommendation for bringing 
the underclass or the estranged poor into 
the mainstream of American society is 
Lawrence Mead's program of mandatory 
workfare, Althou^, as I have indicated 
previously, serious questions can be raised 
about Mead^ assumptions concerning 
the reasons for the entrenched poverty in 
the inner city, esf«daUy when his argu- 
ments are contrasted with those of Ka- 
sarda. Mead's focus on mandatory work- 
fare as a solution to inner<ity social 
dislocations is also problematic* Mead*s 
program is based on the assumption that 
a mysterious welfare ethos exists that 
encourages public assistance recipients to 
avoid their obligations as citizens to be 
educated, to work, to support their fami- 
lies, and to obey the law. In other words, 
and in keeping with the dominant Ameri- 
can belief system on poverty, is (he 
moral fabric of individuals, not the social 
and economic structure of society, that is 
taken to be (he root of the problem,""^'' 
There is no existing rigorous research to 
support this view. As shown in the articles 
in this volume by Wac^^uant and Wilson 
and by Ka^arda, in particular, the spatial 
patterning and basic timing of rising 
social dislcKations, including welfare re- 
ceipt, in recent years contradict it. 

Aside from the questionable reasoning 
that underlies Mead's recommendation 
for mandatory workfarc, a work-welfare 

15. Wacquant and Wilson, **Poveriy, Jobless- 
ness, and the Social Transformation of the Inner 
City**(i{ali«s in original). 
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program that is not part of a browier 
framework to stimulate economic growth 
and a tight labor market remains at the 
niercy of the economy. As Rotert Rei- 
schai^r has pointed out elsewhere. 

In rec^ionary periods, when jobs are scarce 
throughout the nation, a crcdibte emphasis on 
work will be difficult to maintain. UnskiUcd 
welfare recipients will realize that they stand 
little chance of competing succmfully against 
experienced unemployed workers for the few 
positions available. In regions of the country 
where the economy is chronically weak, this 
dilemma will be a persistent probtem. Evidence 
from one such area. West Virginia, sugg^ 
that work-welfare programs can do little to 
increase tl^ employn^nt or earning of welfare 
recipients if tl^ local economy is not growing. 
A public sector job of last resort may be the 
only alternative in such cases.** 

I am not sug^ting that the so-called 
n-^w-style workfare programs, described 
in Richard Nathan's paper, that include 
an array of training and employment 
activities and services arc without merit. 
But they represent, in Nathan's words, 
^^incremental'' programs and therefore 
fall far short of the comprehensive reform 
package recommended by Jennifer Hochs- 
chiW, Nonetheless, for Nathan the empha- 
sis on new-style welfare refl^rts a liberal- 
conservative consensus that is quite 
compatible with the American process. 
Nathan argues that this consensus is in 

16, Robert D. Reischai^r, "Welfare Reform; 
Will Consensus Be Enoughr Brookings Re\^iew, 
5:8 (Summer 1987), Sec also Wacquant aod Wilson, 
•'Poverty, JoblessiKSS* and the Social Transfonna- 
tion of the Inner City.** 



part ba^ on the recognition that— given 
the structure of American federalism and 
the cenUal role of stale govermnents in 
establishing and administering the major 
institutions providing social services~**it 
will take a long tim^ to %hiew change, 
that even then only some people will be 
affected, and that the {H>litics involved 
arc very difTicult.'' Nathan believes there- 
fore that it is necessary now to concentrate 
on the institutional dimension of the 
policy changes in order to address the 
problems of the ghetto underclass, es- 
pecially the implementation of new pro- 
grams and strategic to promote and 
facilitate institutional change. He also 
believe that both evaluation research 
and consultative arrangements could be 
useful in furthering this process. 

But the history of social change in the 
United States has not always reflect^ a 
slow incremental process. Despite the 
structure of American federalism, despite 
the American political process, and 
despite the important role of the in- 
dividual states, the major reforms of the 
New Deal, the comprehensive legislation 
of the civil rights movement, and the 
broad-based policies of the Great Society 
programs were all achieved within a short 
period of time. As Jennifer Hochschild so 
aptly puts it: 

American citizens may be willing to do more 
, . . than is normally assumed in order really to 
open the system to all. So far, the American 
policymaking system has made a lot of wrong 
choices, but there is no reason why we cannot 
change our course, and lots of reasons why we 
should. 
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COHEN, STEPHEN PHILIP, cd. TTie Security 
of South Asia: American and Asian Per- 
spectives, Pp. mu 290, Champaign: Uni- 
versity of lUinois Press, 1987. $29.95. 

PARANJPE,SHRIKANT. U.S. Nonprolifera- 
tion Policy in Action: South Asia, Pp. viti, 
142. New York: Envoy Press, 1987. $22.50. 

Cohen and Paranjpe have contributed two 
enlightening but distinct types of books to the 
existing literature on South Asian security. 
Cohen's book is the product of a remarkable 
conference he staged at the University of 
Illinois in 1984 thai brought together South 
Asian security analysts including myself, 
whose paper was published separately in 
World Politics (January 1986)— from the 
United States, India, and Pakistan. Paranjpe *s 
book is the result of his research visit to the 
United States as a Fulbright fellow from 
Poona University in India, 

The nature of the contributions to The 
Security of South Asia is disparate, given the 
assortment of participants, which included 
academics, retired foreign service officers, and 
military officers. But the variety of perspectives 
also constitutes the strength of the book, 
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which is made all the more fascinating by the 
efl'ort to convince some of the participants, 
especially from India and Pakistan, to discuss 
the security policies of each other's countries. 
The approach did not entirely work. The 
Indian security policy analysis of Brigadier 
Noor Hussain--a Muslim originally from 
Uttar Pradesh, in India, whose family settled 
in Pakistan after partition — constitutes a 
scathing attack on India, revealing personal 
anger and bitterness. While displaying con- 
siderable knowledge of the fourth-century 
B.C. s Kautilyan treatise of realpolitik, Hussain 
projects India as evil and manipulative and 
carrying no redeeming qualities. Hussain*s 
analysis is at least useful in gauging the lack of 
objectivity and the depth of antagonism that 
exists among some Pakistanis toward ^dia. 
On the other hand, the analysis of Pakistan's 
security policy by Eric Vaz, a retired lieutenant 
general of the Indian Army and an Indian 
Christian, shows a lack of understanding 
about Pakistan's security fears and is further 
marred by digressions or discussions that are 
spread too thin. 

There are, however, some penetrating, 
dispassionate, or simply different viewpoints 
provided by other Indian, Pakistani, and 
American analysts, including Leo Rose, P, R. 
Chari, Howard Wriggings, M. B. Naqvi, 
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Pervaiz Chcema, Selig Harrison, R. R, Sub- 
ramaniam, William Bamds, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral A. I. Akram, Jagal Mehta^ K. Subrahman- 
yam, Thomas Thornton, and Ra&hid Nairn. 
White the An^rican analysts tend to lean 
toward India or Pakistan in their asse^ments, 
it is refreshing to read the sensitive--^ven 
objective— views of many of xt^ Indian and 
Pakistani analysts. This incredibly wide- 
ranging and startling collection of security 
perspectives as seen from the inside and the 
outside, as it were, has been masterfully 
synthesized and organized by Stephen Philip 
Cohen in his introduction and comrlusion. 
The book will be an indispensable source to 
the security specialist who wishes to understaiKi 
the passion and prejudices of those who 
influence security policymaking in South Asia. 

Paranjpe*s slim volume is a useful and 
well-researched study of the soun^ and 
dynamics of U,S, efforts to prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons in South Asia. While 
there have been many books and articles 
written on the topic either from the U.S. 
perspective or the India and Pakistan perspec- 
tive, this book is in some respects unique in 
that it constitutes an effort by an Indian 
scholar to perceive the problem from the 
standpoint of the' United States. Given his 
earlier solid academic work, India and South 
Asia Since 1971 (New Delhi; Radiant, 1985), 
with this study Paranjpe is rapidly establishing 
himself as one of the rising scholars in the field 
of South Asian security studies. 

RAJU G. C. THOMAS 

Ma<5sachusetts Institute of Technology 

Cambridge 



DARBY. PHILLIP. Three Faces of Imperial- 
ism: British and American Approaches to 
Asia and Africa, 1870-1970. Pp. vii, 267. 
New Haven, CT; Yak University Press, 
1987. $22.». 

This is a tightly organized, sensibly argued, 
and extremely useful survey of changing 
British and American concepts of interna- 
tional relations. I recommend it in the strong- 



est po^ble terms to all social scientists who 
value history for understardtng relations with 
Afrk:a and Asia. Darby does a magnificent 
job of presenting virtually every important 
insight the standard literature afToids on kleas 
and ima^ that infli^nced colonial and Third 
World polky. 

**For the purpose of more ordered analy- 
sis,*" as he puts it, the nine chapters here 
constitute triads within triads: three eras — 
1870-1914, interwar, I945-7(K-dividcd into 
three **faces'': political power, moral re- 
sponsibility, and economic interest. Darby^ 
concern is not the ministerial, legislative, 
corporate, or sectoral mechanisms by which 
explicit policy came to be drawn up, but 
rather the predominant moral assumptions, 
cultural outlooks, global power strategies, 
and convictions about economic growth and 
development that provided rationales for 
policy decisions. His job is to iUuminate only 
••approactes," and not **f unctions'* -the work- 
ing components of formal and informal im- 
perialism or "consequences,** that is, prog- 
ress or the lack of it. For his exposition he has 
drawn on an immense body of readings, not 
only by economists, political scientists, and 
historians but also by biographers of key 
actors and even some novelists and devotees 
of psychohistory. The work is not encyclo- 
pedic, however, Latin America is expUcitly 
removed from the analysis and U.S. "ap- 
proaches** are almost entirely confir^^ to tte 
cold-war era. 

The main lesson of this many-sided work, 
at least for me, is that— as Darby puts it— 
what people thought mattered. PoUcy deci- 
sions had as much to do with prevailing 
assumptions about right and wrong and about 
what, in international relations, works and 
does not work as they did with the nature of 
corporate capitalism or the imperatives of 
realpolitik. Structuralists and economic dc- 
tenninists will not approve. 

Many sections in this work could be cited 
as examples of superbly cogent, frugal explica- 
tion. Some of Darby^ sentence arc so com- 
pressed they justify a second and third reding. 
In chapter 8, *'Moraj Responsibility III,** for 
example, he shows how until the 1970s, 
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America^ external orientation was ba^ on 
ovenvhelmtngiy internal features of our own 
culture ami had little to do with real prospects 
and needs in Africa or Asia; this helps explain 
why^ during the cold war, the more that 
externally derived reasons for our obligations 
to poor nations were aired, the smaller and 
less influential became the constituency that 
accepted moral terms as tl^ proper way to 
approach foreign aid. 

This is not a book for beginning under- 
graduates; Darby assunm his readers possess 
much bwkground knowledge. He does not 
stop to ex|riain, for exampte, why the ••develc^ 
mtni moder is essentially optimistic but 
••development theory is quite the opposite, or 
why Rostow's stages had such an impact on 
Western liberals. One wishes he would pause 
now and then and afford us illuminating 
examples of his main points; did Darby— or 
Yak University Press - decide to s^nifice 
events or systems descriptions in order to 
allow for the maximum topical coverage 
within the confines of a medium-sized book? 

More advanced students may wonder why 
Darby entirely neglects the United Nations as 
a force in modifying American opinion and 
why he does not so much as mention the 
Peace Corps. Is it because these contradict his 
'*intcmalizcd'*aj]gument? Another sort of prob- 
lem is that because of his trinilarian chapter 
organization, often the same topic or concept 
surfaces in two or three places: consideration 
of British '*imperial trusteeship,*^ for example, 
appears in discussions of moral r^ponsibility, 
economic interest, and power. Tethers of 
international relations, however, will certainly 
appreciate the way Darby's style of exposition 
makes it easy to locate areas of consensus and 
debate. Apart from stubborn structuralists or 
unreconstructed America-bashers, there will 
be, I feel, infmitely more thankful acceptance 
than faultfinding for Darby *s tH>ok. 

MARTIN WOLFE 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 



DOWTY, ALAN, CloseiJ Bimiers: The Con- 
temporary Assault on Freedom of Move- 
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ment. Pp. xvii, 270. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1987. $M.0O. 

The human right of freedom of move- 
ment—to remain, to depart, and to return 
after leaving one'Ss country— is the comeistone 
of perwnal self-determination. But today this 
basic ri^t is severely curtaikd. Millions are 
forced to depart thdr homelands ami become 
refugees, otlwr millions wish to depart their 
homelands but are prisot^rs within borders. 
Alan Dowty analy^ Uiis poignant problem 
in Closed Bor(krs. 

Closed Borders is a study of serfdoms. The 
old serfdom was a progression from feiKiaiism 
to monarchialism and nwrcaniilism. Mass 
expulsions of Jews, Moors, and Protestants 
occurred, and African slavery was institu- 
tionalized in the Americas. But by the late 
nineteenth and eariy twentieth centuries, im- 
migration restriction had reached its mini- 
mum. This freedom of international move- 
ment was short-lived; in the twentieth century 
the new serfdom took root. 

Between the two world wars **most who 
moved did not want to, and most who wanted 
to move could not.** Dowty examines the 
policies of the Soviet Union, Fascist Italy, the 
creation of refugees and the absence of refuge, 
post- World War II forced population move- 
ments, the creation of international instru- 
ments of protection, European Communist 
countries, American policy, and the Ingles 
U.N. study on emigration. 

Problems in the Third World the brain 
drain, Vietnam, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, aiwl 
Cuba--are also analyzed. Restrictions on 
movement teiKl to be ba^ on political rather 
than ^onomic reasons, and Dowty proves his 
thesis with case studies of East Germany, 
Cuba, Iran, Ethiopia, Bulgaria, and the Soviet 
Union. 

All states worry about free movement; 
some nations do not want to lose population, 
others do not want to acquire immigrants. 
Noitethele&s, a major objective of U.S. foreign 
policy should be to guarantee to all the right to 
remain or to leave. Not everyone will agree 
that the Jackson-Vanik amendment to the 
Trade Reform Act of 1974 was **the single 
most effective step the United States has ever 
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taken against the new ^rfdom.'* Refugee 
advocate however, wilJ support Dowty'fe 
view that American refu^ polky should be 
humanitarian and take precedence over short- 
term conskieratiom. His views on immigration 
poUcy remain valid even thou^ they were 
written before the passage of the Immigration 
and Reform Act of 1986. The idea he aims 
for— unrestricted movement— is a laudable 
objective, if not illusory given tealpoUtik. 

Chmi Borders is a ^U-documented, well- 
written, scholarly book. It is a welcome 
addition to human-rights literature, 

NORMAN L ZIJCKER 

University of Rhode Island 

Kingston 



HELD. DAVID. Modeb of Dem(Kracy. Pp. 
xii, 321 . Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1987. $35.00. Paperlwund, $12.95, 

Democratic forms of government, which 
have enjoyed widespread popularity only in 
the last century, are experiencing renewed 
crises of legitimacy in industrial nations today. 
In this timely and thought-provoking study, 
David Held provides a critical reassessment of 
major theories of democracy from ancient 
Greece to the present, along with his own 
prescription for revitalizing contemporary dem- 
ocratic politics. 

Held, a senior lecturer in social science at 
the Open University in Great Britain, identifies 
four classic models of democracy. In early 
Athens, state and society were indivisible, and 
every citizen participated directly in political 
decision making. Immigrants, women, and 
slaves were excluded from the citizen body, 
however, and considerations of size alone 
made the example of the Greek city-state 
unsuitable for later societies. Indeed, Held 
points out, further democratic theorizing of 
any kind languished until the seventeenth 
century, when Hobbes and Locke initiated a 
continuing liberal tradition. 

Unlike the Greeks, libera! theorists sep- 



arated the state from dvil society ^ narrowly 
ctrctunscribed ^vemmental power throu^ 
constitutional provUons. Allhoi^ idvocates 
of protective democra^» such as Madison 
aiKl Bentham, saw kss i«d for state intnirions 
into the private sphere than did the spokesper- 
sons for developmental democr^, both 
groups sought to maximi^ the freedom of 
individuals to pursue their divert interests 
without ^vemn«ntal interference. By roncen- 
trating exclu^vety upon tte reform of etectoral 
procedures and govemnwntal institutions, 
liberal models and their twentieth-century 
variants— competitive elitist democn^, plural- 
ism, and the legal democracy of the New 
Right — ignored social ami economic ii^uities 
that made meaningful political participation 
impossible for lar^ numbers of people. 

Conversely, the Marxist model of direct 
democracy viewed the state as embedded in 
civil society. Politics, the Marxists argued, 
expressed the interests of a dominant capitalist 
class, whose exploitive power had to be 
broken before a genuine democracy could 
develop. With the equalizing of economic 
relations through worker control of produc- 
tion, the organized state would gradually 
disappear, as all workers would share directly 
in the management of a classier and harmoni- 
ous society. Althou^ twentieth-century nco- 
Marxistsmd New l-cft advocates of participa- 
tory democr^ have greatly refined this 
argument, they have also ignored threats to 
democracy that are not based on class, such as 
bureaucratic power or the suppression of 
dissenters. 

Held*s own model, which he calls **liberal 
socialism** or **democratic autonomy,** would 
give constitutional protection to a broad 
range of social, as well as political and 
economic, rights. He promises to develop this 
model fully in a forthcoming volume that, like 
this one, should be read and pondered by 
anyone interested in the future of democracy. 

MAXWELL BLOOMFIELD 

Catholic University of America 

Washington, D.C. 
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SAVIGEAR, PETER. Cold War or Detente in 
the ims. Pp. xu, 196. New York: St. Mar- 
tin'^ Press, 1987. $29.95. 

At lh€ dawn of the cold war, the world was 
frozen into two hostik blocs beaded by the 
Unit^ States and the Soviet Union, Conflicts 
periled, Init the superpowers' strictent relation- 
ship thawed appreciably during the d^nte 
period of the 1970s. Meanwhile the bipolar 
world melted away. In its pl^ is a much 
more complicated, diverse, and rnstable con- 
gerks consisting of the two t ^perpowers, 
regional state powers, new economic powers 
such as Japan and the Pacific Basin econ- 
omics, significant nongovernmental powers 
such as the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
and militant ideological powers such as Islamic 
fundamentalism. In this polycentric world, 
the U.S.-Sovict relationship, while still of 
paramount importance, no longer dominates 
or controls all other developments in the 
international arena. This is the crux of Peter 
Savigcar's Cold War or D^tenie in the 1980s. 

The scope of this book is much broader 
than the title suggests. Among the topics 
explored are the USSR's recent ^hievemcnt 
of military parity with the United States; the 
increasing restiveness within the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and Warsaw Pact 
alliances; the return to prominence, in Europe, 
of the German question; the nature of the 
international economy in the 1 980s; the myriad 
wars and arms races plaguing the Third 
World; and the decreasing relevance of the 
capitalism-versus-communism ideological de- 
bate, which lingers in the rhetoric of the 
superpowers. Ilic book seeks to analyze the 
impact of these factors on current Soviet- 
American relaiiom. 

This is a daunting project, and Savigear 
deserves credit for tackling it. But there are 
significant problems. The plethora of forces 
impinging on Soviet- American relations defy 
easy or brief explication. The book^ purported 
focus on the evolving relationship between the 
superpowers becomes enmeshed in, and ul- 
timately obscured by, the attempt to describe 



and make scn^? of the^ many forces. Con- 
sequenUy, Cold War or Detente in the 1980s 
suffers from acfrtaindiscomK^ediKss, which 
is aggravated by Sa^igear'S sometimes awk- 
ward prose. 

This book in also marred by a large 
number of factual mi^Utements. For in- 
stance, Savigear states that U,S. **mflittnce in 
the Panama Can^l Zone had gone with the 
Tr^ty of 1978 which passed sovereignty to . . . 
Panama,** But the treaty aoxmls fuU sov- 
ereignty over the canal to Panama in 1999; 
even then the Uniteo States will continue to 
protect the canal ig&inst external threats. 
Savigear*s claim thfc.t *'\herc was no military 
engagement** in the Soviet Union'isi 1968 inva- 
sion of Czechoslovak! \ is belied by the his- 
torical record. He im|iucs that there are no 
U .S. military forces sta^ . ,>ned in South Korea, 
but, in {9Ci, a U.S. infantty division isdeployed 
there. In discussing Southeast Asian warfare 
since 1975, he states th **Communist in- 
surgents were active in La< vs. "The communist 
Pathet Lao took power Miere in 1975. Sav- 
igear's statement that **Sc viet political influ- 
ence brought an end to the war between India 
and Pakistan over the secession of . . . 
Bangladesh in 1975** is incorrect on a couple 
counts. The Bangladesh section ended in 
December 1971 with Pakistani forces sur- 
rendering to the Indian array without the 
mediation of either superpower. His d^crip- 
tion of Iraq as a **radical Islamic nationalist** 
regime would shock the Iraqi leader Saddam 
Hussein, whose Baath Party is secular, pan- 
Arab, and socialist. Similarly, the statement 
that **strong religious tics" account for Syria*s 
alliance with Iran in the Iran-Iraq war is 
without foundation. Syria is governed by a 
rival wing of the Baath Party; the link with 
Iran is mainly a reflection of Syrian president 
Hafez al- Assad's enmity for Saddam Hussein. 
Nor do the Syrians share with Iran **the more 
populist kind of Islamic organization.** In 
fact, Assad's government has ruthlessly extir- 
pated the Muslim Brotherhood, a Sunni 
Muslim fundamentalist organization. The in- 
ternationally supervised partial expulsion of 
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Palestine Liberation Organization forces from 
Lebanon occurred in Au^:ust 1982, not, as 
Savigear maintains, in 1 984 and Finally, 
Savigear errs in stating that Cuban combat 
troops first came to Africa during the 1977 
war between Ethiopia and Somalia, when in 
fact Cuban troops arrived in Angola duiing 
its 1975 civil war. His claim that Cutmn 
military intervention in Africa is ba^ on 
racial ties ignores the far more imfK^rtant 
factor of ideological affinity between Castro^ 
Cuba and the goveminents of Angola and 
Ethiopia 

This book is further harmed by a number 
of grammatical and typographical errors, 
which eluded the scrutiny of the publisher- 
While Savigear 'is overview of the international 
arena of the 1980s is not without vali^ or 
interest, this book, on the whole, must be 
rated a major disappointment. 

SCOTT NICHOLS 

Southern Illinois University 

Car bond ale 



SCHOIJITZ, LARS, National Security and 
United Spates Policy toward iMtin Amer- 
ica. Pp, XX, 377. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1987. $42.00. Paper- 
bound, $12.50. 

Why do Washington security analysis care 
about events in Central America? Is instability 
in the region a serious threat to the United 
States? Do policymakers really believe that 
the Sandinistas will overrun their northern 
neighbors and threaten the U.S. southern 
border? Lars Schoultz has provided a thought- 
ful, well-documented, and tightly argued book 
to address these questions, 

Schoultz^ thesis is straightforward: to 
understand U.S. policy toward l^tin America 
one must consider the link made by policy- 
makers between the causes of Latin American 
instability and the consequences of instability 
for U.S. security interests in the region. Yet 
policymakers hold widely differing beliefs 
about these core concerns. Until the mid- 
f 970s» a cold-war consensus prevailed among 



officials on U.S. Latin America policy. No 
matter what caused instability, ixniigenous 
poverty, or Commu^ agitators, it was widdy 
perceived that Communists wotiki exploit 
unstable situations and, Uierefore, Uiat this 
challenge woukl have to be <^taiiK!d. Ehuing 
the Carter i^lministration, however, policy- 
making on Latin Amerkra turned into bureau- 
o^tic guerrilla warfare, with officiab disagree- 
ing about not only the causes of instalnlity but 
also the conseqi^no». In hopes of imposing a 
uniformity on tte policy process, tl^ Reagan 
administration purged the State Department 
of tho^ area specialists who refill to return 
to cold-war coTKcptions in shaping foreign 
policy. This puige, however, merely shifted 
the site of the dispute to other political aretkas. 

With almort MO interviews, Scbouhz umter- 
takes not only to describe and analyze policy- 
makers' beliefs, but also, wt^re possible, to 
assess the accur^ of tbe^ beliefs. On offi- 
cials' beliefs about the relation between poverty 
and instability, he fmds that while most agree 
that poverty is related to instability, significant 
difTerenoes exist over the conseqi^nces of 
unrest. Also examined are policymakers* be- 
liefs about communism ami, more spccificalty, 
Soviet intentions in the Western hemisphere. 
Here, too, widely divergent opinions exist 
about whether to charactcri;^ the Soviet 
Union as an aggressive state driven by a 
fundamentally evil ideology or a state with 
interests and values dramatically different 
from our own, but, nevertheless, one with 
which n^otiation is possible. 

Policymakers' beliefs about the causes and 
consequences of instability and potential 
Soviet gains in Latin America are examined in 
several case studies. Particular attention is 
given to the yKJSsible impact on the United 
Slates of denied access to raw materials, 
military bases, and open sea lanes around 
I^tin America, along with the potential im- 
pact of Soviet military bases established in the 
region. Schoultz*s persuasive conclusion is 
that, in all of these areas, the threat to U.S. 
security has b^n exaggerated. 

Even if some Washington officials under- 
stand that denial of access to a part of the 
region would pose no direct threat to the 
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country, the core belief of An^rican foreign 
policy towaid Latin An^ca remaim that a 
toss in our hmrkyard woufaj n^an a loss of 
faith in tlrc U.S. ability to contain ti^ Soviet 
Union. For Schoulu^ the root problems in 
U.S. policy towanl Latin Am^rka are the 
simplistic coi^eptualiz^ion of the region^ 
importance in the global balance of power 
along ¥rith the notion that an indi^rriminate 
commitment to stability is the key to ensuring 
U.S. security in the hemisphere, 

Schoultz expresses guarded optimism that 
U.S. foreign policy towanl the region may be 
changing. The prospects for transformation 
may hinge upon the prevailing mood of 
moderate policymakers who, in the past^ have 
agreed with liberal on the causes of insta- 
bility— poverty- but have agreed with con^r- 
vatives on the con^i^nces— a Soviet gain, 
Schoultz has rendered an aocurate and even- 
handed description of the ran^ of views on 
Latin Americans importance for the United 
States. Significantly, though, he has not pre- 
sented these beliefs, especially the dominant 
beliefs that are based on cold-war coiKcptions, 
without discussing their consequences. For 
most of the period since World War II, U,S. 
officials have focused on stopping Soviet 
expansion in Latin America. This has pro- 
duced an unalterably negative policy that has 
harmed Latin Americans while also damaging 
our national self-image. The antidote is a 
positive approach to foreign policymaking 
guided by a desire to promote justice and 
equality in the region. 

SHERRIE L. BAVER 

City University of New York 



AFRICA, ASIA. AND 
LATIN AMERICA 

BEININ, JOEL and ZACHARY tOCKMAN. 
Workers on the Nile: Nationalism, Com- 
munism, Islam and the Egyptian Working 
Class, m2'}954. Pp. xix, 488. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1988. 
S75.00, 
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This bookf a very su<xessful blending of 
two doctoral tl^s^, is the Tust fuU*length 
study of the Egyptian working class. Beinin 
and Lockman have vt&i a vast amount of 
literatuit in Arabic, En^h, ami FneiKh, 
scann^ local newspapers, searched ^veral 
archives, inclikling Egyptian ones, and con- 
diK^ nun^xms inteivkws. 11^ vcriun^ makes 
a significant contribution to our understanding 
of Egypt's modem history. But the price 
chai^d by the publishers is unconscionabte. 

Beinin and Lockman"^ approach is de- 
cidedly marxisant—ih^ current term is •Apolit- 
ical economy**-' but the timorous bourgeois 
reader can be reassured that he will not be 
scandalized by the analysis and the purist 
historian that the narrative has not been 
seriously distorted by the authors* bias. 

The first half of the book traces the 
evolution of the labor movement up to 
The embryonic working class, employed in 
the railways, tramways, and a few large 
factories established before World War I, 
carried out various strikes and set up a few 
loose unions. Two features of the labor move- 
ment in this period ami through the 1 9^ may 
be noted. First, many or most of the organi7ers 
and leaders were foreign — Greeks, Italians, 
Jews, Syrians, Second, the movement received 
much support from the nationalist parties, at 
first the Nationalist Party and then the Wafd. 
The hardships of Woild War I and the 
nationalist uprising of 1919 greatly stimulated 
working-class militancy, and the early 1920s 
saw a wave of strike and agitation. The labor 
movement remained closely tied to the Wafti 
until the late 1 930s, sharing its ups and downs. 

During World War II, industry expanded 
greatly and there was a large increase in the 
number of workers; the sharp rise in prices --- 
far outstripping that in wages— and wartime 
shortages stimulated labor militancy and the 
formation of trade unions. The Wafdist govern- 
ment of 1942-44 was supportive of labor but 
thereafter lost control of tte movement, which 
fell increasingly under the influence of the 
Communists and their opponents, the Muslim 
Brotherhood. In the years 1946-48 there were 
massive strikes, which were eventually ended 
by the martial law imposed at the outbreak of 
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the Palestine war. After the 1952 Revolution 
the trade unions, along with much else, were 
taken over by govermront and the working 
class ceased to engage in either political or 
Industrie action, but working conditions were 
improved and wag» rai^. Bcinin and Lwk- 
man are probably right to concIiK)e» however, 
that the working class **retains a potential for 
mob lization and collective ttdton which will 
insure it a part in shaping Egypt's future." 

CHARLES ISSAWI 
New York University 

Princeton University 
New Jersey 



BILL. JAMES A. T7w Eagle and the Uorv The 
Tragedy of Amerkarhlranian Relations. 
Pp. xii, 520. New Haven, CT: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1988. $25.00. 

Jn 1979, shortly after the seizure of the 
American embassy in Tehran, President 
Carter was asked whether the U.S. govern- 
ment would be willing to apologize to Iran for 
the 1953 coup engineered by the Central 
Intelligence Agency against Prime Minister 
Muhammad Musaddiq. Carter replied that 
*'1953 is ancient history. At the tin^, di^ to 
the anger caused by the hostage crisis, the 
insensitivity of Carter's remark was lost even 
on the most lilKral elements of the American 
public. But now, nearly a decade later, James 
Bill convincingly shows that for the vast 
majority of Iranians Mr. Carters "ancient 
history*' was a vivid reminder that the United 
States was hostile to popular rule in their 
country and that moderation in the face of 
this hostility was futile. Even Ayatollah Kho- 
meini dki not know the intensity and pervasive- 
ness of this anti-American feeling among the 
Iranian populace. It was not until a week or 
two into the hostage crisis that he discovered 
America was more useful to him as an enemy 
than as a friend. 

The Eagle and (he Lion is a history, as well 
as a systematic analysis, of U.S.-Iranian rela- 
tions since World War II. Bill is at his best 
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when dissects the iiKtitutional or imlividual 
interrats and ideologk»l mcHivcs that shaj^rf 
the U.S. policy toward Iran, both before and 
after the 1979 revolution. He is also well 
>^rsed in the ways in whidi the late shah and 
his elite used and were used by Washington. 
When it c^mes to Iran's postrevolutionary 
politics, ho^i^^^r, Bill is on less famriar 
territory. For instance, his reference to class 
interest as the caiw of conflict between 
religious extremists and the secularists is an 
oversimplification that misses the crucial im- 
portance of the ^cularists' defense of political 
rights and cultural pluralism against the ad- 
vocates of religious totalitarianism, many of 
them quite educated and walthy. 

On a more fundamental level, Bill shies 
away from subjecting the claims and behavior 
of the Islamic leaders to the same kind of 
rigorous scrutiny that he uses in his treatn^nt 
of U.S. policymakers and, to a lesser degree, 
the Iranian secularists. He is particularly soft 
on Ayatollah Khomeini. He seems to suggest, 
for example, that Iran's rulers were surprised 
when they learned Oliver North had lied to 
them in their 1985-86 secret contacts. Such a 
belief attributes a kind of naivett or innocence 
to the Iranian clerics that is completely false. 
The Iranians who met North had no illusion 
about him. They had nicknamed him sarhanq 
hemokh (**brainle5S coloneH after their first 
meeting and so long as he could deliver TOW 
and HAWK missiles they were prepared to 
hear his lies and reciprocate in kind. 

Such minor deficiencies in the book do not 
diminish its academic value or political signifi- 
cance. For by fairly placing the current es- 
trangement between the United States and 
Iran in its complex historical context. Bill has 
made a commendable effort to demystify the 
foreign-policy behavior of revolutionary Iran 
for his American readers. The chances arc 
that the Iranian government will within a year 
publish the Persian translation of the book. 
His thorough research, lucid narrative, and 
impressive knowledge of both the Iranian and 
the American political cuhures have combined 
to produce an indispensable source not only 
for sp^ialists but also for policymakers and 
general readers. This achievement ought to be 
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appreciated in both Washington and Tehran 
because it can help create a favorable climate 
for the en^r^ncc of normal relations between 
the Islamfc Republic and the United States, 
MANSOUR FARHANG 

Bennington College 

Vermont 



BREWER, JOHN D, After Soweto: An Un- 
fmi^d Journey, Pp. xvi, 448. New York: 
Oxfotd University Press, Clarendon Press, 
1987. $62.00. 

John Brewer, of the University of Belfast, 
has provided us with an extremely useful 
insight into the varied politics of African 
groups in South Africa. He has certainly 
refuted Kane-Bemian^ assertion that nothing 
came out of the Soweto uprisings, as he shows 
the growth of a diverse revolutionary con- 
sciousness that has been spreading and grow- 
ing steadily, as Sam Nolutshungu has argued 
for yean. 

The problem with this study is that it is 
limited to inside South Africa and leaves out a 
thorough analysis of the African National 
Congress(ANC). This revolutionary organiza- 
tion has become the major opposition force, 
as Brewer recognizes, and operates inside 
South Africa through tte varied groups, such 
as the United I>emocrfttic Front, who reflect 
its views, though not its strategics. 

It is surprising that such a thorough book 
would not examine the ANC in the same way 
that insights and details are provided about 
the Black Consciousness Movement, the 
Azanian People*s Organization, and Inkatha. 
And it is unfortunate that he seems to have 
bought the liberal South African view of 
terrorism as a tactic of the ANC. It not 
appropriate to describe the use of violence by 
a liberation movement as terrorist and not 
similarly describe the state use of illegitimate 
force as terrorism. One would have thought 
this would be obvious to someone writing in 
Belfast about these matters. The term is so 
fraught with political bias that it should not be 
used by social scientists who are trying to 
make precise distinctions. In comparing the 
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Buthctod Commission^ view of white partfcipa- 
tion in a future South Africa and that of the 
ANC, Brewer says, The irony of the position 
of tl^ ANC is that its vision of the future is 
much tte same but it has chosen revolutionary 
terrorism to realize it, feeling that future pe^ 
cai» only be earned through present strife."* 
This both ojnjure^ up the wrong images of the 
ANC and leaves out the fact that most of the 
leadership of the ANC, in prison and outside 
of it, are nonviolent n^n, who tunted to the 
use of force and the established strategy of 
liberation in final despair that peaceful tactics 
alone would not bring down the unreformed 
South African apartheid structure. 

This is not a small matter of interpretation 
because there have been so much propaganda 
and calculated attempts by both the South 
African government leaders and the outside 
sympathizers to pl^ the ANC in the same 
nonacceptable category in the West as the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. The work 
of Tom Karis in two articles in Foreign 
Affairs in explaining the ideological and or- 
ganizational strategy of the ANC has been 
very important in counteracting these myths. 

This lKK)k, however, has great merit in the 
careful study and distinction it makes between 
other major black groups, trade unions, and 
writers in South Africa. The chapter on black 
literature and the black press is a gem of 
insight, in which Brewer shows how writers 
like Bloke Modisane, La Guma, Ezckiel 
Mphalele, and Nkose changed African con- 
sciousness and contributed to the enormous 
courage in resisting the system of oppression. 
His interpretation of the origins of bl^k 
consciousness is the best since Gail Gerharl's 
Black Power in South Africa 097%). Brewer 
appropriately quotes the old African proverb 
to characterize this work: •^Wisdom is greater 
than foKC."" 

GEORGE W. SHEPHERD 
University of Denver 
Colorado 



Di n MER, LOWELL China 's Contirmous Rev- 
olution: The Post' Liberation EpocK 1949" 
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1981, Pp. XV, 320. Berkeky: Univereity of 
California Press, 1987. $35.00. 

ExpUnatiom of the constant turmoil in 
Maoi^ Qiina frequently place (XKiflk^ between 
two— or more-H^kariy ddlned polky hxm at 
the heart of the political process. Loweii 
Dittn^r looks beyomi this conflict, emphasiz- 
ing instead the undertyinf con^nsus among 
Chinese lexers that continuing the revolution 
was to take top priority on the political 
a^nda. In rectifying!^ of continuity 
revolution as an **actual pNnomenon,"* ratter 
than a theoretical innovation, he provides a 
wide-ranging and persuasive reinterpr^tion 
of Chinese politics. 

Dittn^ begins with a concise presentation 
of his analytical framework. Revolution, miash- 
ing the structure of poUtkal authority, has 
three functional requisites. First, charismatic 
leadership entails the performaiKe of a salva- 
tionaiy mission and the personal means i^ce^ 
sary for this performance. Second, an illegit- 
imate and vulnerable authority structure 
provides the tajget against whkrh revolutionary 
forces array in self-defmitioa Third, a mobiliz- 
able mass constituency can be induced to 
engage in new political activities by prospects 
of £cif-bettennent rationalized in terms of the 
public interest. After the revolutionaries seize 
power, these fuiKtional requisites are perish- 
able assets, ami continuing tl^ revolution tends 
to become increasingly problematical. 

The bulk of Dittmer'i study examines the 
interplay of charismatic leadership, authority 
structures- both residual and emergent and 
mass mobiliiation diuing successive stag^ of 
the postliberation period: the first decade, the 
Great l^p and iu aftermath (1958-65), two 
phases of the Cultural Revolution (1966-^ 
and 1968-76), and the early post-Mao years. 
The revolutionary tactics of the leadership or 
of its dominant f^ons are of central concern. 
These lurch along a spectrum defmed by an 
"engineering" or bureaucratic approach at 
one pole and a '^storming*' approach at the 
other, with the heyday of engineering during 
the 1950s and that of stonning during 1966-68 
and with modified or transitional appro^hes 
during the other stages. While each stage is 



consklered at some tength, the l%8-76 phase 
of the Cultural Revolution is analyzed mi^h 
more exhdusuvdy than are tte cHher four. By 
the last stage tte functional reqtiiates are 
dep^ed and tl^ revcdutHHi tmms out; changes 
in China during tlK; l^ms tterefore rcfkct not 
the restoration of a trwiition temporarily 
submerged in r^tcal exc^ but rather it^ 
dawning of a new postrevoiutionary era. 

Dittimr presents his case in a dear ami 
systematic fashion, supporting it by appeal to 
documentary sotux:es, visitors' reports, and 48 
lengthy interviews with 6migrfa. Intriguing 
details and pithy char^i:eri2:ations make the 
book more readable than ti^ plane of aigu- 
ment might si^gest Attempts to reconstruct 
the perceptions and motives of key ^ors are 
generally judicious; however, forays into psy- 
choanalytical speculation will not appeal to 
some readers. 

In sum, this is a careful, creative, and 
thought-provoking contribution and deserves 
a wide audietKe. 

THOMAS P. LYONS 
Cornell University 
Ithaca 
New York 



JANETTA, ANN BOWMAN. Epidemics and 
Mortality m Early Modem Japan. Pp. 
xxii, 224. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1987. $30.00. 

The centra] question this book poses is 
whetl^r epidemic diseases played the same 
role in stabilizing popul^on growth in prein- 
dustrial Japan that they are thought to have 
played in preindustrial Western Europe. 
Janett a concludes that epidemic disease were 
much less important in containing population 
growth in Japan than they were in pre- 
industrial Europe. This conclusion is signifi- 
cant for the demographic history of Japan, 
particularly for attempu to »xount for the 
puzzling population stability in Japan between 
1 725 and 18K>. There is reason to believe that 
mortality crises were less important in pre- 
modem Western Europe than they are thought 
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to hav€ been (Watkins and Menken, Popukh 
turn md Development Revkw, [1985]); in this 
carefully documented, well-r^oned, and 
gr^^d'ully written book, Janetta shows that 
their role was probably even less significant in 
Tokugawa Japan, aiui sl» attributes this to 
the deliberate attempts of the Tokugawa 
rulers to limit conti^ with foreignm. 

Jar^ta traces history of smallpox, 
n^astes, cholera, typhus, aiKl plagw in Japan 
using des^'rriptive sources by contemporarks 
and two death registers from Buddhist tem- 
ples. References to smallpox and measly are 
abundant, but plagi^, typhus, and cholera 
were rare or unknown until the opening up of 
Japan in the mid-nineteenth century. She 
makes a persuasive argument that contem- 
poraiy observers were able to identify anallpox 
aiKi measles and that they would have been 
able to identify plague, typhus, and cholera 
had they been pre^nt. The temple death 
regi^rs are limited in coverage; however, the 
recording of age and date at death, important 
for establishing epidemiological patterns, 
seems to be accurate. 

Given the nature of the sources, Janetta 
cannot establish the proportion of deaths due 
to epidemics of these diseases in the period of 
population stability. But she does show that 
their incidence did not increase during this 
period, ai^ using the temple registers, dated 
1 77 M 852, she shows th?t epidemics account 
for only 1 1 .8 percent of deaths to people over 
10 and for 26.7 percent of deaths to those 
under 10. Thus her conclusion that these 
epidemic diseases cannot account for popula- 
tion stability in this period is quite persuasive. 

SUSAN COTTS WATKINS 

Australian National University 

Canberra 

Australian Capital 1 erritory 



LEVI, DARRELL E. The Pradosof Sao Paulo, 
^azil: An Bite Family (md Social Change, 
1840-1930. Pp. xiii,284. Athens: University 
of Georgia Press, 1987. $32,00. 

This book is a group biography of two 
generations of the Prado family, who con- 
id 
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tributed prominently to the transformation of 
S2o Paulo from a provimial bw^kwater to the 
most metropolitan, iiKlustrial dty in Brazil. It 
exfdores the careers ami charmrtm of Pr^o 
men ami wom^ who inch^tod coffee plant- 
ers, railway and banking entrepreneurs, politi- 
cians, intellectuais, and society raavericks. 
The family was representative ttot in the ser^ 
of being avera^ but rather, as the word is 
used in Brazil, in the ^nse being exemplary. 
Carefully noting the difTerenoe, this case siiKiy 
of the Prados contacts Brazilian sodal change 
to patterns elite family organiyation. 

The story of the Prados foUows a tr^ectory 
of rise and fall, or fimon ami dispersal The 
first half of the book describes the ri^ of the 
family in the Second Empire, 1 840-89, empha- 
sizing the relation of three brothers, Antdnio, 
Martinico, and Eduaido, and their mother, 
Veridiana. It analyzes family customs of 
endogamous marriage that assembled a core 
of interrelated kin, family venture into coffee 
planting and railways, axui family politics in 
both monarchist and republican camps. The 
second half of the book deals with the fission 
of the brothers and their families in the OW 
Republic of 1889-1930. Exogamous marriage 
unraveled the Prado extended family into 
separate lines, aiui branches of the family 
pursued separate businesses ratl^r than form 
a family conglon^ate. Unreconcilttl to the 
authoritarian republic, the brothers retreated 
into opposition journalism or city politics. 
While individual Prados remained rich, power- 
ful, and creative, tl^ family lost its cohesive 
identity and its strategic |K>sition. 

The most attmctiw and singular aspect of 
the book is its portrayal of the creative 
activities of the Prados. In two paired chap- 
ters, Levi shows the Prados grappling with the 
contrast between civilized Europe and back- 
ward Brazil, first as travelers abroad and then 
as nationalist essayists. The critical, compara- 
tive leverage of knowing Euroj^ may have 
contributed to their cynicism and solitude, 
and it certainly informed the self-searching in 
m^or essays swh as Paulo Pr^o's Portrait 
af»azU(l92Sl 

Some of tht arguments of this book have 
previously be^n available to specialists in a 
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Brazilian edition, A familia Prado (1977). 
This revised edition adds an intnxlwrtion on 
Brazilian family stiKiies and reevaluates the 
Prados as faikd elites who coukl not extern! 
progress to poor Brazilians. Gemal renters 
wiU find this an «x?essibte introducti. a to the 
Brazilian elite, as its dear narrative and rich 
anecdotes compensate for caretess editing, 
which has left some incoherent paragr^hs 
and awkward phrases. 

DAIN BORGES 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 



PEARSON. M. N. The Portuguese m India, 
vol. I, pt. 1. Pp. XX, 178. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987. No 
price. 

It would appear that the syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press have dmded to 
give the reading public a new version of 
Indian history from the sixteenth century to 
the present, to replace the original Cambridge 
History of India, published from 1922 to 
1937. Unlike the earlier volumes, the present 
scries is conceived as being well over thirty 
monographs, to be produced under the general 
editorship of Gordon Johnson, assisted by 
C. A. Bayly and J. F. Richards. Ttesc volumes 
are to be organized under four heads: "The 
Mughals and Their Contemporaries**; *'lndian 
States and the Transition to Colonialism**; 
•*The Indian Empire and the Beginnings of 
Modem Society"; and "The Evolution of 
Contemporary South Asia. "The preliminary 
list of titles presented at the end of the present 
volume is puzzling, representing as it does a 
haphazard congeries of idiosyncratic themes. 
Also, I was unable to understand why, in the 
late 1980s, historians must conceive of the 
period 1 500-1 7^ as **The Maghals and Their 
Contemporaries**- or for that matter, why 
the doatx^ninc view of the Aligarh school 
must haunt m forever after. In sum, the 
general editor may be optimistic in his belief 
that these volumes will be ''an essential voice 
in the continuingdiJCourse*'on Indian history. 
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The Pearson volume itself is dividoi into 
seven chi^ters, followed by a bibliographical 
essay and an itKlex, Useful tables at the 
harming provide us lists of rulm of Portugal, 
and of the viceroys and governors of Portu- 
guese Imlia. There are also three maps, where 
"Sao Tomfe** is consistently missp»^lled. The 
chapters themselves deal with oflkdal aiKl 
unoflldal trade in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Indo-Portuguese so(^y in 
Goa over tte same period, and, to conclude, a 
son^what cursory review of post-seventeenth- 
century developiwnts. 

While reading tl^; book, 1 was struck 
immediately by the fact that it is ^uarely 
airwd at the nonspecialist. Anyow who has 
read Boxer's Portt^t^se Seaborne Empire 
and the chapters on trmle in volume 1 of the 
Cambridge Ecowmic History of India will 
find little here that is new. This is somewhat 
disturbing, given that Boxer wrote his survey 
nearly two decades ago, while the Cambridge 
Economic History essays are by historians 
who do not work with Portuguese sources - 
Ashin Das Gupta and K. N. Chaudhurl It 
seems to me that Pearson has not integrated 
into the body of his monograph, or into the 
arguments flrfopted, most work doiK after 
about 1975-76. Ii^tead, he lists these works 
summarily— aiKl partially— in the bibliograph- 
ical essay and for the most part relies on his 
own work of the 1970s and that of Niels 
Steensgaard dating from the same period. 

Some of the more general criticisms both 
of Steensgaard and of Pearson's earlier work 
have come only in very recent times, perhaps 
too late to be included in this volume. But this 
cannot be said of, say, C.H.H. Wake's telling 
critique of Steensgaard {Jourrud of European 
Economic History [19791), which Peareon 
refers to in his bibliogr^hy but of which he 
fails to take account. More seriqus still is the 
failure to absorb four or five major essays by 
Luis Filipe F. R. Thomaz, most notably "Les 
Portugais dans les mers de TArchipel su XV le 
sieclc^Cin Archipel, 18 [1979p, which renders 
the discussion of **country trade" rather ob- 
solete. Moreover, Pearson is content to discuss 
what were in the mid-1970s the relatively well- 
studied parts of India: Goa, Gujarat, and, to a 
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Uniited extent, Malabar. The Kanara coast 
finds littk or no mention, and the Bay of 
Bengal is treated in a cursory fashion, given 
that Pearson does no more than summaiize a 
pedolrian, as well as distorted, mxoiint of 
that region by George Winius {liinermo 
[1983]). 

The unevenness persists into tl^ biblio- 
graphical essay, which finds Pearson pving 
expression to his somewhat idiosyncratic 
opinions. While the Paris school— Jean Au- 
bin, Gcncvifeve Bouchon, and others— are 
rapped on the knwktes for being **pedestrian,'' 
bouquets are free!y handed out to works of 
limited— and on occasion negligible— merit. 
To say that Winius*s essay, cited earlier, is 
**exccUent on tte subject of private trade and 
informal empire" is to exaggerate, and to tell 
us that Teotonio De Souza*^ Medieval Goa is 
a •^splendid study of Goa** is f^rhaps over- 
staling the case. But most startling of all is 
Pearson^ assertion that *tor the early j^pper 
trade by far the best source is K. S. Matl^w^ 
exceltent recent monograph, Portugt^se Trade 
in India in tlw Sixteenth Century r This last 
book is fraught with almost every conceivable 
error, ranging from large conceptual distor- 
tions to inaccuracies in converting weights 
and measures. Readers are best advised to 
ignore Pearson's opinions here and use the 
magnum opus, available in both French and 
Portuguese, of Vitorino MagalhaSsGodinho. 
Equally, on Goa, the useful study by L. F. 
Thomaz, **Goa: Unc soci^t^ luso-indienne" 
{Bulletin des itudes ptyrtugaises et brS- 
siliennes, numbers 42^3), may be used to 
balance De Souza's somewhat haive theo- 
retical perspective. 

If all these criticisms arc made here, it is for 
two reasons. First, a book such as this will be 
used by courses in universities everywhere, 
and its view of the historiography may weU be 
absorb«i in toto. Second, they are meant 'to 
convey a very real sense of regret that a 
historian of Pearson's undoubted intelligence 
and ability has chosen to politicize the his- 
toriography, with all the dangers that this 
brings. The i^adability of this book is its 
principal merit, as is competent handling of 
writing of the period 1950-75. If only it had 



been published a decade ago, and shorn of its 
bizarre bibliographical note, om would have 
recommended it unreservedly. As things 
stand, the re^er must go back to the journals 
of the period 1975-88 to fiU in the gaps. 

SANJAY SUBRAHMANYAM 
University of Delhi 
India 

Cambridge Umversity 
England 



EUROPE 

AGANBEGYAN, ABEL. Vie Economic Chal- 
lenge of Perestroika. Pp, JOtvii, 248. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Pr»s, 1988. 
$18.95. 

Abel Aganl^gyan, the chief economic 
adviser to Gorbachev and initiator of peres- 
(roika (economic restructuring), presents in 
this b<K)k the case for economic reform and 
his set of restructuring strategies. The case for 
peresfroika is fairiy well known: Soviet growth 
rates have stagnated; labor morale is low, in 
part because consumer goods are scarce; and 
technology is antiquated by world standards. 

While the problems are generally known 
and agreed upon, Aganbegyan's ideas for 
breaking up tl^ Soviet economy into smaller, 
more independent units have generated much 
heated discussion and even dissent Aganbeg- 
yan's presentation of the case itself is interest- 
ing; he is an economic modeler and forecaster . 
In an appendix, he discuss^ the technical 
procedures that he used to analyze tl^ econ- 
omy and the way that his strategy flowed from 
the structural analysis. 

The strategies themselves, so much in 
dispute, build on the ideological and intellec- 
tual underpinnings of socialism but shape 
them to meet new needs. Aganbegyan is the 
ultimate pragmatist. He draws from the work 
of Western market-oriented economists, who 
would foster direct links between producers 
and consimters, but he also drr.v ' from Janos 
Komai, a Hungarian who has hypothesized 
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thai shortages in a plani^ economy elicH 
hoaixliiig ami other lu^coDomic behavior. 

Aganbegyan wouid bring sodalism into a 
modem age, with both high prodi^vity and 
social justioe. He wcHtki sut^tute intensive 
growth— hi^icr prodi^livity from existing 
f^urces— for extensive growth, or more 
resources. He woukl allow employee to hir; 
their own mana^ment, sekct thrir own tech- 
nology, and bring democr^ into the work- 
place. He would make management itself 
more responsive to consun^rs and workers. 
The qi^on is wtether his strategy will work. 

Aganbegyan, even in translation, exudes 
abundant enthusiasm and dan. It is hard to 
find fault with the principles that be espouses, 
but in my judgment only weakly under- 
stands the nature of entreprencurship, which 
is so critical to a modem economy. In an 
understandable attempt to make his reforms 
palatable to a bureaucracy that was sure to 
oppose them, he has not recommended the 
steps that would unleash a spirit of risk taking, 
8 supply of venture capital. I cantiot imagine 
the ideas of Apple Computer*s Steve Jobs 
surviving a workers' Technology Review 
Committer. 

Aganbegyan, however, has left one window 
of technology opportunity: the voluntary con- 
tract collective. Aganbegyan wouW use this 
new form of economic organization, best 
known for providing small-scale consumer 
services, for bringing toother like-minded, 
venturesome producers. This idea, virtually 
untested in the Soviet Union, raises good 
questions: Can a cooperative obtain raw 
materials? What prices can it set? What 
income tax will it pay? it is the most revolu- 
tionary suggestion from a path-breaking 
book- 

ELIZABETH CLAYTON 
University of Missouri 
St. Ix>uis 



ATIYAH, P. S. and R, S SUMMERS. Form and 
Stihstance in Anglo American Law: A 



Comparative Stmfy m Legal Rea^mir^, 
Legal Tfm^y, md Le^pd trntitutitms. Pp. 

437. New York: Oxford University 
Press, mi. $65.00. 

Atiyah and Summers^ thesis is that tte 
English ami An^rkan legal sy^ems, for all 
their similaritks, differ ptofoomlly. The En- 
glish syston is hi^ily formal, at^l the Atnerican 
highly substantive. Eng^ law derives its 
validity merely from souree-oriented stan- 
dards, ratl^ than having also to satisfy 
content-oriented standanls, En^h case law 
is applied in light of strict notions of the ratio 
decidendir where^ in America it is commo nly 
applied in tl^ light of substantive reasons on 
which the precedent is based. 

Atiyah and Sumn^rs hold that statutes 
tend to be interpreted in England in accord 
with literal or plain meanings of the words 
used, whereas in An^rica jinlges much more 
readily consider the purposes and rationales 
behind the words and even consult their own 
political morality in the process. They refer to 
"a rather narrow law-making role for the 
courts in Englairi, as compared with the 
much larger law-making role in America,** 
The English tegal tradition is dominated by a 
positivism that tends to be highly formal while 
America has been miKh infli^iKxd by natural 
law and, latteriy, by instrumentalist theories 
that are mi^rfa more sutmantive. 

Both countries recogni^ the concept of 
biiKiing precedent, but their conceptions of 
pr^sedent differ. The English conception is 
more formal: precedents bitrf because of their 
source, because they are decisions of higher 
courts, ir^espectiw of their contait In America 
the authority of precedents is le® exclusively 
source oriented. Precedents teinl to bind 
because the principles they embody are widely 
thought to be right and good, and if they are 
not right and good, they are less likely to be 
treated as binding. 

In their condusion, Atiyah and Summers 
criticize the English p<»itivist thought about 
the separation of law and morals. A highly 
formal vision of law has the unhappy con- 
^uence **that the law may become less useful 
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in guidtiig or reinforcing social morality.** 
Further, the forma) vision of law in 
Engiaml may encoin^ a deeply skeptical 
attitude toward all law, good and bad. The 
more sutelantive vision of law in America 
**n:iay have more desirabk social results.** A 
healthier publk altitude toward law is likely 
to resuh in a sodcty •*wbere it is believed that 
the law and judicial decisions are probably 
grounded in good substantive moral (and 
other) reasons." At tte same time, Atiyah and 
Summers beliew it woukj be impc^bte to 
export Ammcan judicial activism to England. 
ANTHONY TRAWICK BOUSCAREN 

Le Moyne College 

Syracuse 

New York 



UPALOMBARA, JOSEPH. Democracy Italian 
Style. Pp. xii, 308. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1987. $25.00. 

Joseph LaPaiombara has written an analy- 
sis of Italian politics and society that anyone 
who has ever wondered how Italy manages to 
work must read. A distinguished analyst of 
Italian politics, LaPaiombara rejects many of 
his own previous negative assessments of the 
Italian polity. Whereas in 1965 he described 
Italy as characterized by **f ragmcntation, isola- 
tion, [and] alienation," he now argues that 
*^Itaiian democracy is alive and thriving.'' 

LaPalombara's basic argument about 
Italian democracy is wklely ^x:epted by special- 
ists on Italian politico. Much more contro- 
versial is his explanation of why Italians are 
constantly criticizing their government and 
their **political class," endlessly debating **the 
crisis,** and telling pollsters that although they 
are improving their own lives, their nation is 
in decline. In criticizing their polity, Italians 
are actually showing satisfaction with it^ LaPai- 
ombara argiws, for Italian politits must be 
understood as spettacoh, as an on^nng drama- 
Italians, in their role as critics, are actually 
performers in the spettacolo. ''This being the 
case, the Italian is deeply inside' the political 
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system, and hardly as *alienated*from it as so 
many have daimed.** 

LaPaiombara, however, do« not ^riously 
conskier the po^itnUty that Italians may 
simultaneously feel a deep att»:hmcnt to 
democn^, as opposed to an authoritarian 
system, and may be deeply dissatisfied with 
the policy outcomes their demoowy pro- 
duces. In fact, the fuuling that Italians feel 
their ifnlividual well-being is better off than 
that of the collectivity is not iwcemrily a 
paradox nor does one need to use the notion 
of politics as spettacoh to understand it. 

The well-known characterization of the 
postwar United States as exhibiting private 
wealth and public squalor mi^t be well 
applied to Italy. In Italy's case, however, the 
reason lies in ineffective railw than insuf- 
ficknt publkrexpcmliture, Althcmgh LaPaiom- 
bara not« some policy failures, he does not 
seriously consider that |K>iicy pcrformaiwe 
might account for much of the criticism 
Italians direct toward their institutions. That 
failure, however, is extensive aiKi glaring, for 
many policy areas are not delivering services 
equivalent to those enjoyed by citizens of 
other industrialized countries. Tte lack of 
effective service delivery may well explain why 
many Italians are dissatisfied with the public 
goods their democracy produces while, by 
contrast, enjoying the private goods the 
flourishing economy produces. Di^isfaction 
with policy performance does not necessarily 
lead to a search for an authoritarian solution 
blacks in America are a case in point-^and 
criticism combined with support does not 
need to be explained by interpreting criticism 
as contributing to theater. 

In sum, LaPaiombara has written a truly 
provocative book for the intelligent reader. 
His understanding of the dynamics of Italian 
politics, however, is too driven by a cultural 
explanation of Italian political life and not 
concerned enough with the quality of the 
public goods produced by the system. 

ALBERTA SBRAGIA 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 
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REICHMAN, HENRY. Railwaymen and Revo- 
hdtion: Russia. 1905. Pp. xv, 336. Berkeley 
University of Califwnia Press, 1987. $38.00. 

McDANlEUTlM, Autocracy, CapUalisnu and 
Revobakm in Russia. Pp. xi, 500. Berkeley: 
Universty of California Press, 1988. $45.00. 
Paperbound, $14.95. 

Reichman"^ book is a rewritten di^rtation 
basal on extensive use of Soviet archives. It is 
a thorough ami competently written account 
of the part organized railway employees played 
in the Revolution of 1905. When William 
Rosenberg of the University of Michigan 
completes his work ontherailwaymenin 1917 
and after, we shall know all we need to know 
on the subject. 

My only criticism is that tJ^ topic is too 
narrowly co nceived by Reichman. He dc«s 
not explain, for exampte, that the Russian term 
profsoha (shortctied from professionallnyi 
soiuz) derives not from some imagined pro- 
fessionalization of the All-Russian Union of 
Railroad Employee ami Workers— there are 
some obscure lines to that effect — but from 
the fact that the Union of Unions, a politically 
significant group fonml in the spring of 1 905, 
actually consisted mainly of professionals- 
doctors, lawyers, and tl^ like. He refers to the 
Union of Unions only once and does not even 
mention that ti^ Railroad Union was a 
member. His wish to avoid retelling the story 
of 1905 is understandable, but the result is to 
abstract his subject too far from the overall 
course of events. Minor errois are almost 
absent from the text, though several mar the 
bibliography. 

McDanieFs volume is a quite different sort 
of work. Its core is an interesting narrative of 
the history of the Russian labor movement 
from the 1890s to 1917, The central thread of 
interpretation is that there was a powerful and 
almost unique contradiction between autoc- 
racy and capitalism, or **a largely unrecon- 
structed autocratic regime" and "rapid indus- 
trialization based on private initiative,** though 
the former sponsored the latter. Moreover, 
McDanie! declares, it was that contmiiction 
**that generated a revolutionary labor move- 
ment and so gave rise to the closest approxima- 
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tion in history to a proletarian revolution." 
This thesis, while not i^w in all respects^ may 
claim by its pointed clarity some originality 
and illuminates the whote subject of tl^ 
Russian Revolution. The text contains few 
slips— though the names Pobedonc^tsev, Sko- 
belev, and Tsereteli are miMpelled over and 
over— and tlw very complkated Wbliography 
is nearly without flaw. The book^ chief 
weakness is the burden it beai^ of sociological 
jargon ami tteoretical musings^ complete with 
the footnoted ascription of commonplaces to 
other writers. McDaniel wishes to acknowl- 
edge theoretical indebtedi^ss to the seldon>- 
paired duo of Tocquevilk swi Trotsky. It is 
not clear that he needs to do so. 

DONALD W. TREADGOLD 

University of Washington 

Seattle 



SHINN, WILLIAM T., Jr. The Decline of the 
Russian Peasant Household, Pp. xvii, 1 2L 
New York: Praeger, 1987. $29.95. Paper- 
bound, $9.95. 

William Shinn*s engaging monograph has 
a most unusual provenance. Shinn spent a 
year as a graduate student at Moscow State 
University just before joining the U.S. Foreign 
Service. His research on the cixstomaiy law of 
the peasant househoW led to a December 196 1 
article in the Slavic Review, but further work 
had to be laid aside until his retirement. Now 
he has amplified and updated his stiKiy under 
the auspices of the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. The original article appears as an 
appendix, along with a lively description of a 
Christmastime visit in December 1960 to a 
collective farm some 50 kilometers east of 
Moscow. 

Shinn's central concern is the social and 
economic institution that shaped peasant life 
for many centuries until overlaid by the Soviet 
collanive farm after 1929. The peasant hou^- 
hold, governed by an elder, controlled family 
life in rural villages, and initially it was not 
much disturbed by the new Bolshevik regime. 
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Though many of its rights were abrogate 
under forced coUectivizstion, some limited 
independence survived in connection with the 
garden plot pennitted e^h hou^hold. Shinn 
follows legal developments regarding the 
garden plots into the 1950$^ by whidi time 
Khritshctev was pudung for their abolition. 
Neverttel^ the private plots have survived to 
this day, and in modified form they may 
continue to form the basis for son^ agriad- 
tural activities in Gorbm:hev'^ Russia. 

This rambling essay reminds one of Ceroid 
Tanquary Robinson's Rural Russia tmder the 
Old Regime (1932), with its vivid dewniptions 
of rural life as he saw it in 1926, Shinn shares 
Robinson^s nostalgia for a vanishing way of 
life. The nostalgia was not shared by the 
author of a 1%9 Soviet study of peasant life 
cited by Shinn, Raisa Maksimovna Gor- 
bacbevat though perhaps she and her husbaiKi 
will be open to new ways of combining rural 
family initiative with modem mechanized 
farming. 

HOLLAND HUTOTR 
Haverford Colle^ 
Pennsylvania 



TUCKER, ROBERT C. Political Culture and 
Leadership irx Russia: From Lenin to 
Gorbachev. Pp. 214, New York: Norton, 
1987. $22.50. 

BAHRY, DONNA. Outside Moscow: Power, 
Politics, and Budgetary Policy in the Soviet 
Republics. Pp. 236. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1987. $30.00. 

The conviction is widespread that much of 
interest in Soviet studies is to be gleaned from 
studying matters other than the struggle for 
power. These two books, quite dijfferent in 
scope ami content, concerned, in the first case, 
with Soviet political cuhure as shaped by a 
unique historical tradition, and, in the second, 
with the evolving relationship bct^wn Moscow 
and the periphery, will help to reinforce that 
view. 

The first is a collection of previously 
published essays by Robert C. Tucker, who, 
O 
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among the Stalin biograpters, has provkied 
the best ^predation of Stalin^ obsewvc ^If- 
image as a revolutionary. He has h^ to swim 
against the stream of mudi Western literature 
that insisted on semg in Stalin a n^iocre 
bureaucrat. Tucker was at first infli^noed by 
his interest in psychology, but in these essays 
he puts the role of personal teadership into the 
larpr framework of Ru^% unk^i^ hi^orkal 
tr^ition. Ute pditkakruiture spptoadi causes 
him to draw a firm line between Lenin^ kicas 
on cultural revolution and Stalin^ imposition 
from above of a *'neo-Tsarist Marxisra.** But 
rather than deny the continuity entirely, he 
^ds the quahfication thsi iheve were two 
Leninisim: one assodated with the miU regime 
of the New Economic Policy (NEP) in the 
1920s and the other with the war communism 
of the Russian civil war. When Stalin intro- 
duced the colkctivization of agriculture and 
his purges, he was still hewing to the tradition 
of the Leninism of the earlier period. 

The approach of the two I^inisms strikes 
me as a particularly useful way to retain the 
lessons of the early period of American 
Sovietology, to which Tucker was an im- 
portant contributor, without maintaining 
against all reason that the madness of the 
Great Purge was already foreordained when 
Lenin wrote What Is to Be Done? in mi. A 
related view, however, argued today by Soviet 
writers such as Fedor Burlatsky, according to 
which Soviet history should be seen as a 
choice between war communism and NEP, 
gives what I think is loo broad and undiffer- 
entiated a deaniption of the Soviet historical 
altemancc. ft underestimates the turns within 
the NEP and indeed throughout Soviet his- 
tory. Tucker does refer to the **Stalinist holo- 
caust of 1934-39" without noting the nco- 
NEP of 1 933-37. Perhaps it is best to integrate 
the struggle for power into the^ fertile explo- 
rations of political culture. Tucker finds post- 
Stalin communism to be an **extreme Com- 
munist conservatism of strong nationalist 
tendency," with the nomenklatura **semcc 
nobility"* becoming a ruling class under Brezh- 
nev. He finish^ with a sensitive and insightful 
analysis of the glasnost literature. 

In her valuable study of Soviet budgetary 
policy. Donna Bahry calls attention to the 
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**local revolution^ datii^ from the sowmr- 
khozy reforms of 1957, which, in doubling the 
republics* bi^igets, has greatly iiK^^eased their 
role in economic deci^don making. Bahry 
cautions that the m^r at the top have not 
become pork-barrei politkians, at least not at 
the Politburo tevel, wterc reputdic repre^ta- 
tion offers Uttfe advantage in appropriation 
battles. Yet stn^rtured appeal processes and a 
balkanization of the central bureaucracy offer 
a few wimiows through whidi persbt^t repub^ 
iic and local ofTioals can coax more resources. 
It comes as a surprise to read that not miu:h in 
the eo^nomic agenda outside Mc^c^w has 
changed as a result of the beginnings of 
perestroika. This is from the perspective of 
1986. Perhaps Bahry will revfew developments 
again after the passage of a reasonable 
interval. 

ANTHONY D'AGOSTINO 
San Francisco State University 
California 



VITAL, DAVID. Zionism: TTw Crucial Phase. 
Pp. 392. New York: 0?tford University 
Press, 1987. $65.00. 

With Zionism: Tlie Crucial Phase David 
Vita! completes his trilogy on the early years 
of the Jewish national movement. The Origins 
of Zionism (1975) examined Zionism^ emer- 
gence, culminating in tte birth of the World 
Zionist Organiration in 1897 under Theodor 
Herzl's leadership. Zionism: The formati\^ 
Years (1982) covered developments through 
the aftermath of Herzl's death in 1904. The 
final volume presents Zionism's political for- 
tunes until the establishnKint of the British 
mandate for Palestine. 

Vital dcfities his project as "a contribution 
to the political history of the Jewish people** 
and he dissects his subject with erudition and 
finesse. He begins with an analysis of the 
floundering of the World Zionist Organization 
in the years immediately before World War I 
and insightfully delineates its complicated 
problems with the Young Turk government. 
The real centerpiece of the book is a masterful 
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examination of Zionist and British diploma 
during the war itself. The promotion of a 
pro-British position within a largely ui^yro- 
pathetic Zionist movem^t hy figures such as 
Oiaim Wdzmann, Nahum Sokrfow, and Vla- 
dimir Jabotimky — on the assumption that 
support for t!^ victoric^is allks would bear 
political fruit--was an important step in 
advancing Zionist goals ami securing the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917. Vital weaves 
through the intric^i^ of British intentions 
and Zionist initiatives, showing how Britain^ 
pro-Zionist turn was ^Nxompanied by doubts 
almost inm^iately. Still, tl^ war years opet^ 
**a window of oppcHtunity" for the Zionists, 
albeit one that was •Sn its way a fluke, an event 
none coukl have soberiy predicted, let alone 
engineered," for it was a function of a very 
complex array of circumstances tied to the 
global conflict. 

Vital^s books are informed by a defined 
perspective rooted in Zionist political history. 
At the turn of the oentiuy a fiense debate arose 
between political Zionists— tho^ who believed 
the moven^nt'is priority ought to be difriom^ 
aimed at attaining a charter and support from 
a great power for their project — and thcwc 
who empha^zed practical Zionism— establish- 
ing Jewish settlements in Palestine— and /or 
cultural nationalism. Vital cleariy sides with 
political Zionism, whkJi was champioi^ 
initially by Herzl and later embraced in his 
own way by Jabotinsky, who became the 
leader of the Zionist right wing in the 1920s 
and 19^. Consequently, tl^ cultural Zionist 
Ahad Haam receive an excessively negative 
assessment in Vital*s first two books, and the 
achievements of Weirmann, who was the 
most promit^nt synthesizer of {Kslitical, prac- 
tical, and cuhural Zionisms, are belittled in 
the third- Furthermore, Vital's diplomatic 
loom kads to at least one important lacuna: 
there is no discussion of tte shtft in the Labor 
Zionist movement in Palestine between 1909 
and the outbreak of the world war from a 
strategy partly based on class struggle to one 
of constructivist socialism, that is, one of 
establishing the infrastructure of an autono* 
mous Jewish workers* commututy in Pales- 
tine. Not only is this an essential part of the 
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period Vit^ cowrs; it later provided Labor 
with tbe n^ans to become the dominant force 
in the stniggk for statehood. But if in fact he 
gives us a chapter in a crucial phase of 
Zionism rather than the full story, his rich 
presentation of that chapter is an outstanding 
contribution. 

MITCHELL COHEN 
City University of New Vork 



UNITED STATES 

BERMAN, WILLIAM C, WUiiam Fulhright 
and the Vietnam War: The Dissent of a 
Political Realist. Pp. 235. Kent, OH: 
Kent Sute University Press, 1988. $24.00. 

In August 1964, Arkansas Senator J. 
William Fulbright ^rved as floor manager for 
the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, giving Pres- 
ident Lyndon B. Johnson broad powers to 
respond to an alleged North Vietnamese 
attack on American warships. By the end of 
1965, however, Fulbright, from his position as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, had emerged as one of the temling 
congiessionai critics of the Jc^nson iKlministra- 
tion^ policy in Southeast Asia. In 1974, after 
nearly a decade of articulate opposition to the 
war in Vietnam, Fulbright lost a bid for 
lenomination in the state Democrats primary 
to Arkansas's popular governor, Dale Bump- 
ers. In William Fulbright and the Vietnam 
War: The Dissent of a Political Realist, 
University of Toronto historian William C. 
Herman traces Fulbright^ public career from 
tJw senator's change of heart toward American 
involvement in Vietnam to his eventual polit- 
ical demise. 

Originally sharing a widespread concern 
about Communist expansion in Southeast 
Asia, Fulbright at first acquiesced in adminis- 
tration policy. According to Berman, Ful- 
bright hoped to preserve his influence with 
Johnson and hesitated to undermine LBJ in 
his 1964 campaign against the apparently 
more militant Barry Goldwater. After the 
American intervention in the Dominican Re- 
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public in 1965, the nature of ^idhich Fulbright 
believed Johnson had minepresented, Ful- 
bri^t began hb bieak with the jnesictent. 
Repelled by tlK prospect of a prtHracted war, 
Fulbright coQclmied that tt^ preservation of a 
non-Communi^ regime in South Vietnam 
was ncH vital to tl^ national intere^ of tte 
United States. At tte san^ tin», Fulbright 
began to question the effects of the war on the 
United States, in partkular, the growing 
militarization of An»rican society and the 
shift of the jwwer to wage war from Capitol 
Hill to the White House. 

While sympathetic to Fulbri^t, Berman 
exaggerates neither his influence nor his saga- 
city. After Richard M. Nixon became presi- 
dent in I%9, Fulbright^ opposition to con- 
tinued American involvement in Vietnam was 
tempered by his respect for the abilities of 
Henry Kissinger axHi by his support for the 
Nixon administration^ pursuit of detente 
with the Soviet Union. Indeed, Berman argues 
that, during the Nixon years, more outspoken 
senators like Frank Church and George 
McGovem eclipsed Fulbright as an antiwar 
le^er. And, Berman com^udes, Fulbright 
had no workable plan to end the war as an 
alternative to the precipitate American with- 
drawal that he opposed. Berman, in short, 
offers a balanced and judicious study of the 
Arkansas senator as a **poIitical realist.** 
JEFF BROADWATER 

Vaiuierbilt University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 



GREEN, DAVID Shaping the Political Con- 
sciousness: The Language of Politics in 
America from McKinley to Reagan. Pp. 
xi, 277. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1987. $29.95. 

In this book. Green discusses the imp^ of 
words used in politics before and after elections 
from William McKinley to Ronald Reagan. 
He starts off by what to me is a false 
statement. He maintaitis that language is the 
most powerful of human weapons; but the old 
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that actions speak loiuler than words is 
as true as ever. Obviously, words and politics 
are inseparable, but that does not mean that 
the old adage does not hold. Actions contini^ 
to speak louder than words. Language can lie 
and the public knows this. Actions cannot lie. 
For instance, LiiKoln^ ^ of freeing the 
slaves was more convincing :han discussion of 
advocating emancipation was. 

TTie book falls short in many other ways. 
The sentence stnicttu^ employ^ in it is most 
difficult to understand. Here is an example: 

Only immersion in the historical data can provide 
ll^ cJucs to which labcU, phra^ or vnefbal formulas 
are politically significant in a given situation, only a 
sustained analysis of this usa^ by specific in- 
dividual* can shed light on who are the primary 
shapers of public consciousness to a given era. 

Professor William Strunk, of the same uni- 
versity as Green's, and E. U. White outlined a 
formula for writing that Green does not 
follow. It called for one idea to a sentence, 
sentences not exceeding 1 6 words, and mono- 
syllabic words. Almost every sentence in the 
book needs to be changed to follow The 
Ekfm nts of Style. 

In addition, the viewpoints about the 
public's beliefs expressed in the book are 
based on Green's as^umptiotis and conclu- 
sions. Absence of further substantiation may 
have been appropriate up to the 1930s, but 
since then, pol inghas been a common method 
to measum the public's attitudes. There is no 
reference to polling in this volume, and the 
names of such distinguished pollsters as 
George Gallup, Louis Hanis, and others are 
not even mentioned, 

Intcrestedi readers would have benefited 
from the inclusion of a bibliography in this 
volume. They would also have gained if Green 
had done more than identify by surname the 
individuals he mentions. For instance, Geor^ 
Orwell's name appears five times, but without 
further description of him. Similarly, S. I. 
Hayakawa's book. Language in Thought and 
Action, is mentioned only in a footnote; 1 
would think a lengthier treatment would be in 
order, given that it pioneered the subject of 
Green's book. 



In sum. Shaping the Political Conscious^ 
ness is a disappointing attempt to address the 
topic of language in poUtici, 

EDWARD L, BERNAYS 

Cambridge 
Massachusetts 



POLLACK, NORMAN. The Just Polity: Pop- 
ulism, Law, and Human We^are, Pp. xi, 
376. Champaign: University of Illinois 
Press, 1987. $29.95. 

New Left historians of the 1960s and 
1970s, such as William Appelton Williams, 
Gabriel Kolko, ami Norman PoU^k, probed 
the historical record for evidence of an Amer- 
ican radical tr^ition in opposition to corpo- 
rate social, economic, and political domina- 
tion. In his earlier classic. The Populist Re- 
sponse to Industrial America (1962), Pollack 
found Populism proffering just such a radical 
alternative to capitalism. In The Just Polity, 
however. Pollack revises hb earlier view of 
Populist radicalism. Through an exegetical 
reexamination of the writings of key Populist 
thinkers, including James B. Weaver, Tom 
Watson, William A. Peffer, Thomas Nugent, 
James H. Davis, and Ignatius Donnelly, 
Pollack seeks to restore scriptural purity to 
the debate over Populist identity. His principal 
contention is that Populism represented a 
critical political and ideological movement in 
American history, a movement whose signifi- 
cance has iKen obfuscated by distracting 
debates concerning regional ideological difTer- 
ences ami the extent of xenophobia in Populist 
rhetoric. 

While Pollack never totally disavows his 
1962 contention that Populism offered a 
radical alternative to capitalism, he does 
seriously modify it. Borrowing heavily from 
Louis Hartz's thesis that **Lockean consensus** 
explained the historically weak **counterthrust 
to [American] institutions and values,** PoU^k 
labels Populism as more antimonopolistic 
than anticapitalist. But, insists Pollack, while 
Populism may not have been radical, a ''pro- 
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ce» of r^kaHzation- was at work in ttw 
movement makmg it '^an kiwrfogical powder 
k^** rcstraii«rf only by the movement p^ri- 
otic conunitment, constitutsonaliHnt and a 
firm belief in tte temporarily^ of tl^ present 
prinfufly i^^OTssivcsystetn of ot»^ 
olism. Moreover, aKhough antimonopoUstic 
capita&ts. Populists passionately embrm^ed 
public owi^hip and therefore transcended 
••mere rcfonmsm.** 

PoU^k^ exe^sis of writers such as Peffer, 
Weaver, Lloyd, and Watson girds his main 
argument about the historical significance of 
Populism^ ideological critique of industrial- 
ism, modernization, and the structure of 
American democracy. His analysis, for ex- 
ample, discloses a ^neralized fear among 
Populist writers erf impending sadal upheaval. 
But his reading of Ignatius Donnelly revealed 
that Populists like Donnelly never desired 
civili/ation^s overthrow but sought instead to 
prevent le dehige by imploring an end to 
corporate abuses. 

Pollack's new analytical framework is ex- 
trapolated from seemingly disparate Populist 
rhetoric that flowed freely from the pens of an 
equally diverse body of social and political 
thinkers. In this rhetoric Pollack brilliantly 
and insightfully discerns a comprehensible, 
unified body of complex thought about the 
nature of the American economy, constitu- 
tional government, ami popular sovereignty. 

Cieariy Pollack's exegetical methodology 
has enabled him to tease new insights about 
Populism from literary sources and to propose 
a new holistic framework for the study of 
Populism But Pollack himself admits the 
limitations of this approach. His study is 
confined to a relatively small group of Populist 
writers. His is, moreover, an unscientifically 
chosen sample. It therefore remains to be seen 
whetter more rigorous and exhaustive analysis 
of the archival record will vindicate Pollack*s 
new insights. Then, too, subjecting a limited 
number of Populist writings to microscopic 
textual analysis and topically structuring the 
analysis hazards stylistic nightmares. At best. 
Pollack belabors his points about the capital- 
istic strains in Populism; at worst, he is 



repetitive, occasionally even redundant. Never- 
theless, PoUackli study provides n^ded grist 
for a desirabfc rea^ssment of PopulisnL It is 
an important statement by one of the giants of 
Poputo hisloriofraphy and shoukJ be read 
carrfuUy and with profit by all students of 
Amerkan political thought 

JOHN F. BAUMAN 
California University of Pennsylvania 



SMITH, GRAHAM. ^Vhen Jim Crow Met 
John Bull: Black American Soldiers in 
World War 11 Brilain, Pp. 265. New York: 
St. Martini Press, 1987. $24.95. 

During World War 11, 130,000 black 
soWiers wcrt stationed in Britain as part of the 
contingent of American troops. They were 
serving in an army that was still segregated 
and in a country where until then few blacks 
had ever been seen except as oddities. This 
book offers a series of vignettes that are by 
turns saddening, horrifying, and wryly amus- 
ing. It puts together a detailal picture of the 
regions of the British to American segrega- 
tion and racial friction, and the reactions of 
Americans to the variously bewildered, hos- 
tile, ami self-righteous British. 

It suffers from a lack of focus. Smith 
apparently could not decide if his topic was 
racial segregation and its impact on blacks in 
the American army, the impact of American 
blacks on the British population, or the 
impact of American segregationist attitudes 
on the British. If it was the first, he Mould 
have dealt systematically with the social con- 
text of the American South at that time, 
because it explains the l^kground of segrega- 
tion. If it was the second, devoted too much 
time to the American army's pr^ice of 
segregation. If it was the third, it should have 
focused on British attitudes toward all racial 
and ethnic minorities—including the Welsh, 
the Scots, and the Irish. Smith seems to have 
allowed the volume of his material to over- 
whelm him and to compel him simply to 
throw in every detail on the situation that he 
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couJd find. !f te had mastered tte material, his 
book would have been a tightly focit^ piece 
of historical re^arch. As it stand^^ it is an 
inflated artkie. 

Smith repeat^ly distorts the An^rican 
historkal context of r«aal s^re^on. There 
is insufficient explanaticw of Roo^velt'k deci- 
sion to maintain a ^regated army. This 
decision, in spite of Roo^veh^ persona) 
efforts to desegregate dvil service oHkes in 
Washington and his wifels vigorous puUic 
efforts on behalf of civil rights, was taken in 
the interests of military efficiency and the fact 
that the professional officer and nornxmunis- 
sioned officer cot» was disproportionately 
composed of white Southen^rs. Smith also 
refers to segregation as if it were a universal 
condition of blacks in the United States and to 
white American attitudes as if they wre 
uniformly segregationist. This is patently 
false -^segregation by law was a Southern 
phenomenon; I attended a fully integrated 
school, church, and Boy Scout troop in 
Boston in the 1940s. Furthermore, white 
Americans, as they do now, had widely 
varying attitudes about blacks. 

The reason for this distortion is that Smith 
is engapd in what can be called the fall^ of 
historical transposition. This exercise is an 
invitation to the reader to judge events in the 
past by contemporary standards. Smith invites 
present-day readers to be shocked at sepega- 
tionist practices in the American army over 
four decades ago. If practiced today, of 
course, such a policy would be un^xjeptable. 
At the time, it may have been practical, 
however much we may condemn it. But Smith 
makes no attempt to put the policy in its 
historical context. The result is a series of 
titillating anecdotes, without systematic expla- 
nation, like a historical version of the Naiional 
Enquirer. 

WILUAM R. BEER 

Brooklyn College 
New York 



SIOWE, STEVEN M imimacy and Power in 
the South: Ritual in the Lives of the 



Pkmters, Pp. xviii. m Baltimore, MD: 
Johns Hopkins Univer^ty Press, 1987* 
$29.95. 

The planter elite of CM South has 
intrigued students of An^ican h^ry and 
culture for generations. Economists have 
analyml their ptantaticms, historians have 
dissected their defenses of slavery, aiKi polit- 
ical scientists have tr^^ their political 
machinations. In vecmx years, cultural aiui 
intellectual hi^orians such as Bertram Wyatt- 
Brown and Drew Gilpin Fai^ have examined 
the social and cultural lives of the planters, 
adding another dimen^on to our understand- 
ing of this m(^ unusual elite. Following the 
same path, Steven M. Stowc, a professor of 
humanities in the Coltege of Medidne at 
Pennsylvania State University, utilizes the 
fimlings of linguists, sociologists, and anthro- 
pologists to dis^ct the rituals and langua^ of 
Southern aristocrats. 

The book is divided into two parts, with 
the first half outlining three important rituals 
in the lives of the planters: tl^ affair of 
honor— the duel— courtship, aiKl the coming 
of age. The second half of the book examines 
in some detail the lives of three planter 
famili^, illustrating with particnilar cases the 
themes developed in tl^ earl^ sections. 

Stowe concludes that **sex and ^nder (not 
or class) was the [planters'] most satisfying 
explanation for human vali^ arui action.** 
This view will certainly raise eyebrows among 
more tr^itional historians of the South. He 
also stresses the importance of hierarchy in 
family and social life, the conflation of the 
personal with the social, and the planters' 
tendency toward ostentatious displays of their 
beliefs. 

Stowe*s subject is more interrating than his 
treatment of it, unfortunately. Long, involved 
analyses of i^emingly trivial statements and 
complex explication of planter *con^ous- 
ness" require an intense interest in cultural 
expressions on the part of the r^er. A 
second critkism is that Stowe does not demon- 
strate in any detail that the ideals and beliefs 
of the planters were different from those of 
Northern elites. Pcrhapj Boston merchants 
conflated the personal and the social as much 
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as South Carolina planters. In short, we 
cannot be sure whether the patterns Stowe 
de^ribes are Southern or American. 

Nevertt^iess, this is a useful book that 
comptements the work of otl^ cultural his- 
torians and t^es us deep in^e the lives of the 
I^antefs. When other »:holars cany Uie subject 
further with comparative studies, our under- 
standing of the Soutl^m elite will be further 
enriched. 

RICHARD LOWE 
University of North Texas 
Denton 



WELCH, SUSAN and TIMOTHY BLEDSOE. 
Urhart Reform and its Conseqi^nces: A 
Study in Representation. Pp. xx, 154. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Pre«, 
m%. $27.50. Papcrbound, $10.95. 

Tliis short t>ook contains the results of xht 
latest in a series of research studies focusing 
upon the impact of etect oral-system chan^, 
promoted by urban reformers at the turn of 
the century^ upon city politics. Sfi^cincally, 
Welch and Bledsoe examine the effects of at- 
large electoral systems versus district systems 
and nonpartisan elections. 

Data for the study were collected from 
approximately UOOOcity council members in 
218 municipalities over 50,000 population in 
42 states. The surveyed municipalities were 
divided equally into cities with at-large elec- 
tions and cities with district or mixed election 
systems. Cities over I million population were 
excluded from the study. 

Welch and Bledsoe conclude "election 
struaure does matter'' and report that 

- nonpartisanship no longer favors Re- 
publican candidates; 

-nonpartisan council members spend 
more time on servicing constituents 
than partisan council members do and 
are more apt to favor increasing taxes 
than levying user chaiges; 

— partisan and district elections produce 
members who **are not clearly more 



literal than those elected by other 
means'^, and 
—conflict exists in all coumrils regardless 
of the etectoral system emploj^. 

Structure, however, apparently is not asso- 
ciated with council members* views on policy 
i^ues. 

The study's fimiings differ in many in- 
stances from earlier research findings, and the 
differem^ arc attributed to the imrreasing 
importance of campaign fun^, the media's 
greater import, l^k of a working-class polit- 
ical party, a higher level of education, and 
pn^ressive-era reforms, including the primary 
election, voter-r^tration lequiren^nts, and 
secret ballots. One cannot quarrel with the 
conclusion that dty politics in the late twentieth 
century is significantly different from politics 
in a typical city ai mid-century. 

The concluding chapter breaks important 
new groiUKl by referring to the changes that 
have occurred in the world of municipal 
politics and raising the qi^tion whether a list 
or single transfembie vote system of profK)r- 
tional representation (PR) would have a 
significant imp^ upon the <x)mp€»ition and 
policies of city councils. Unfortunately, Welch 
and Bledsc^ do not evaluate the experience of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, relative to the use 
of the single transferable vote system of PR to 
elect its council aiKi school committee, or the 
;«e of this system to elect members of com- 
munity school boards in New York City. 
Evidence from the latter city reveals that PR 
do^ produce school boards that are descrip- 
tively more representative of their constit- 
uencies than members of the city council 
elected by singte-mcmbcr districts. 

It is unfortunate that the short review of 
urban reform in the 18Ws and eariy 1900a 
contains two errors of fact. Contrary to the 
statement that "all cities of significant size 
were members'* of the National Municipal 
League, membership in the leagtK:— now the 
National Civic League- was open to in- 
dividuals and not to cities. Furthermore, the 
National Municipal League did not endorse 
the city-manager syi:tem of administration **at 
the turn of the century (1899)*" or rotate its 
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endorsen^nt **e«:h )^ar in the Model City 
Charter.** The first csty-maoa^ dbiarter was 
not drafted until 1909, and the Modd City 
Charter, in its sixth edition (1964), is not 
issmi each year. These errors fact, however, 
do not detr^ from the value of this study. 

JOSEPH F. ZIMMERMAN 

State University of New York 

Albany 



ZAH AVI, GERALD. Workers, Mam^ers.and 
Welfare Capitalism: Tfw Shcfeworkers artd 
Tanners ofEndkou Johnson, 1890-1950. 
Pp. xiii, 261. Champaign: University of 
IlI nDis Pret^s, 1988. $24.95. 

Gerald Zanavi, assistant professor of 
history at the State University of New York at 
Albany, has made a significant contribution 
to a better understanding of labor-manage- 
ment relations in the United States. Workers, 
Marw^ers, and Welfare Capitalism is a volume 
in the Working Class in American History 
series, edited by David Brody, David Mont- 
gomery, Alice Kcssler-Harris, and Sean 
Wilentz. This case study of the workers of 
Endicott Johnson, centered in the Bingham- 
ton. New York, area, and the practice of 
welfare capitalism from 1890 to 1950 is a 
valuable and highly useful study; his con- 
cluding chapter contains comments on the 
as well. 

Zahavi finds Eugene D. Genovese*s model 
of nineteenth-century plantation paternalism 
as set forth in RolL Jordan, Roll: 7^ World 
(he Slaves Made (1974) useful to his own 
study of twentieth-century corporate paternal- 
ism. Indeed, the**dialcctk: struggle for control 
over definition of paternalistic obligations 
and rights" as manifested in this shoe-manu- 
facturing industry is central. As Zahavi ex- 
amines the origins, development, limiu, and 
demise of worker solidarity under the umbrella 
of welfare capitalism, he argues that the 
struggle of labor has cKXurr^ within and 
without formal labor organizations. 

2^avi*s study, which he calk a hybrid— 
neither pure labor history nor pure busint^ 



history— is effective. Keeping shop flo<K 
at center stage, he persuasiveiy argues thm 
welfare ca{HtaUm was more than what em- 
ployers said and dul; it also revolved aroimd 
how workers accommodated themselves to 
and u^ this paternalistic appro^h for thdr 
own eiKis. Welfare capitalism was essentially 
succe^ul in warding off ^rong imionization 
and disnii^\c strikes among t)^ thousatKls of 
EiKli<^ J(rimson workers. Until the changing 
world economic conditicMis siiuse ti^ Late 
1 960s altered labor-management relatiom con- 
siderably, putting almost all American in- 
dustrial workers in a much more vulneral^ 
position, the ofitoers at Endicott Johnson as 
well £s other corporate practitioners of welfare 
capitalism were also trapped, to son^ degree, 
by the labor-managen^t system that they 
had created. They could not abrogate tlw 
implicit or explicit expectations of the workers 
without son^ repercussions. 

Zahavi has done his research thoroughly 
and has used oral history as well as other 
sources advantageously. He is a capable 
writer, and this volume is readable. It should 
be of particular interest to social historians, 
labor and economics specialists, eclectic 
scholars, and thoughtful general r^ers. Un- 
doubtedly, this book will appeal to the sur- 
viving Endicott Johnson workers and their 
descendants, for Zahavi has told their story in 
interesting fashion. 

MARGARET RIPLEY WOLFE 

East Tennessee State University 

Kingsport 
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The Catholic Worker Movement began 
with the publication of the Catholic Worker 
in 1933. Dorothy Day, a leftist journalist who 
h^ conwrted to Catholid&m, edited the 
pqier to puWkiK the ideas of Peter Maurin. 
Maurin advocate •^riniitive commimian,'* 
rooted in a Catholic framework, particuiarly 
the social encyclicals of Pop^ Leo XIII and 
Pius XI (1891 ami 1931, respectiwly). To- 
gether Day and Maurin founded urban 
Hou^ of Hospitality, as well as several 
communal farms. During Maurin and Day^s 
Ufetim^ there were no rules for n^mbership, 
and a community exercised Uttte discipline 
over tte lives of tte n^bers; Maurin belicvwi 
that people shoukl contribute to the life of the 
community as they felt called to do so. 

Yet the Catholic Worker Movement had s 
significant imp^ In the 1930s tl^ Houses of 
Hcwipitality were on ih& forefront of providing 
food and shelter to indigent prople. With her 
radical heritage, Day ted the movement to 
partkapate in antiwar activitks: Catholic Work- 
ers did draft counseling from World War 11 
through the Vietnam war, in the 1940s they 
formulated the conscientious-objector option 
for Catholics and provided funds for alterna- 
tive service camps. Aronica sees the Catholic 
Worker Movement as instrumental in forcing 
Catholic thinkers to reconceptualize tradi- 
tional arguments about just wars. 

In Beyorni Charisnmiic Leinkrship Aronica 
uses the Catholic Worker Movement as a case 
study for examining Weber's theory of the 
routinization of charisma. Weber argued that, 
after the death of a charismatic leader, an 
organization develops routines and bureau- 
cracy in order to continue the organization 
and to handle day-toniay activities. Aronica 
argues that Catholic Worker ideology— based 
in anarchism and agrarian traditionalism- 
precludes bursaucratization; she asks how the 
movement can survive. Her primary sources 
include archival materials, interviews, and 
two and one-half months of participant obser- 
vation at Saint Joseph's House in New York 
in 1984. The first half of the book tells the 
story of the movement under the founders; the 
second half focuses on Saint Joseph's House 
as it operated in 1984, 
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Aronica condudes that since DayV death 
in 1980— Mawin died in IW^tl^ movement 
has lost sight of the fourriers' vision: new 
recruits are attracted by the history of servi« 
to the poor, but they have little familiarity 
with the ideas of Maurin or Day. Some 
procedures have been standardized but per- 
haps not enoi^ Aronica sug^ts that in 
order to carry on the vision of the founders, it 
may be r^ccssBiy to alter sotm of the forms. 

While Aronica looks at a small group of 
radk^al Catholics in the United States, Michael 
Homsby-Smith gives us a report on the 
majority of Catholics in England atwl Wales. 
Romm CaifwUcs in England reports on exten- 
sive re^arch Homsby-Smith has conducted 
over the last 15 years. Tlw rescaiTch projects 
attempt to capture various populations of 
Catholics: a general national survey, surveys 
of various activist groups, surveys of four 
parishes, plus interviews with Catholics who 
attended public events during Pope J ohn Paul 
irs visit to England in 1982. He finds little 
evidence for the traditional stereotype of the 
English Catholic Church as a distinctive sub- 
culture; rather, the mainstream is remarkably 
heterodox. 

From 1850 to 1950 the metaphor 'I'ortress 
church*" was used to describe the Catholic 
Church in England. Observers characterized 
the Church of that period as "united and 
iasulated." Homsby-Smith argues that the 
metaphor is no longer appropriate due both 
to social changes after World War 11 in the 
secular world and to the changes in the 
Church introduced by Pope John XX HI and 
Vatican 11. Homsby-Smith sees the Church of 
the 1980s in a transition period, with tensions 
between traditional Catholic elites and new 
middle-class progressives. 

A major theme of the book is investigating 
the social mobility of Catholics especially 
Irish immigrants, who contributed greatly to 
the growth of the Catholic Church in England 
from around 5 percent of the population in 
1850 to 11 percent in 1978. The findings 
cannot be easily summarized in this space, 
but, in contrast with the United States, it does 
not seem that Catholics in ^neral cxpenenced 
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greater gains than the rest of the population 
during the postwar years. 

Both of tte^ books axe concerned with 
CathoUc imtitutions in transition^ albeit very 
different institutiofis. Readers c^iKemed with 
organizational supports for pe^ aiul justice 
activities will find Aronka"^ account of this 
underres^ardied arena well worth reding, 
Hornsby-Smith brings to the American reader 
data not easily ^x^l^ elsewhere, hm 
provocative than his An^rkan counterpart 
Andrew Greeley, Homsby-Smith can be tedi' 
ous, even repetitious. But his book provides 
the reader with necessary information for 
comparing the Catholk Church in EnglaiKi 
and Wales with what we know about the 
Church in the United States. 

MARY JO NEITZ 

University of Missouri 

Columbia 



BAILEY, THOMAS. Immigrant and Native 
Workers: Contrasts and Competition. Pp. 
xvi, 168. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1987. $34.50. 

MacLEOD, JAY. Ain't No M akin' It: Leveled 
Aspirations in a Low-Income Neighbor- 
hood. Pp. ix, 198. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1987. $26.95. Paperbound, $12.95. 

With the passage of the Immigration Re- 
form and Control Act in 1986, Confess 
marked the end of an almost twenty-year 
debate over how the flow of immigrants to the 
United States is to be controlled. What lay 
behind the law was the concern that immi- 
grants were slipping ^ross the borders and 
taking jobs away from low-skilled natives. 
The conventional wisdom suggested that dis- 
placement could be endeil by prohibiting the 
employment of undocumented immigrants; 
after endless wrangling. Congress finally 
followed svit. 

The m^sage of Thomas Bailey^ important 
book. Immigrant and Native Workers: Con- 
trasts and Competition, is that Congress had 
it all wrong. Bailey argues against the simplistic 



but prevailing notion that inunigrants and 
their counterparts in the labor mailcet— black 
men, women, aiKl teenagers— are low^iuUed, 
interchangeabte c(mipox^nts. What diaracter- 
izss immigrants, according to Baitey, is not 
that tii^ are low skilled, though, icdeed, they 
may son^times be. The (fciining ^tribute, 
ratl^r, is the social structure of immigraticm. 

Tt^ argument that Bailey devdops in thk 
careful, well-written study is that immigrants 
are transsticmal workers: they come from 
societi^ with very differeiit attitiKies and 
orientations toward work from ours; they 
arrive uiKertain as to wl^tl^ to stay or 
return; and only gradually and unwittingly do 
they put down roots. For these reasons they 
take jobs that native-bom workers often will 
not accept. Later on, when the dream of 
return has faded, it turns out that employn^t 
at the bottom his unintended conseqi^nces: 
immigrants pick up a few skills; they make 
ojntacts with otl«r workers or with employers 
who might promote them. Equally important 
is the fact that from the start, newcomers are 
embedded m social networks of otter mtembers 
of the immigrant <^mmufuty. These networks 
help immigrants find jobs, acquire skills, ami 
move up the job ladder— in the absence of 
formal training programs, seniority systems, 
and the like. Because immigrants work in 
environments where their coworken, and 
often their bosses, are from the same home- 
land, they have role models that provide 
encouragement for upward mobility. Conse- 
quently, self-employment is an important 
component of the immigration employment 
situation. 

Through case studies of the restaurant, 
construction, retail, and garment industries. 
Bailey documents these characteristics and 
shows how they produce a labor market role 
for immigrants that makes them different 
from other lower-skilled groups. The case 
studies provide the first, close-up comparison 
of immigrants with blacks, women, and youth. 
In addition, they convimringly demonstrate 
that the competitive impact of immigrants- 
whether they are ilicgal or otherwise— is much 
less severe than Congress ever thought. 
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Immigration at first glance, far removed 
from tte concerm of Jay Mi^Leod, a sessstlive 
and sophisticated ethnograpter, y^hosc book, 
Ain 'i No Making U: Levekd A^iratkms in a 
Lowlmxmte NeighboriHx>d, is a revised ver- 
sion of his Harvard College %mor honors 
th«is. What M^Leod wants to know— 
foUowing in the tradition of Bourdieu, Willis, 
and Giroux— is why working-class and lower- 
class youths develop the attitudes and expecta- 
tions that allow social inequality to be repro- 
duced from one gewration to tte next. 

MacLeod seeks to answer that qu^on by 
looking at two groups of lower- or working- 
class youth inhabiting a decaying housing 
project in some unnamed. Northeastern city. 
One group is nicknamed the Hallway Hangen. 
The Hangers are a mainly white group of 
adolescents, heavily into drugs, ateohol, and 
petty and not so petty crime; more out of 
school than in; episodically involved in work; 
and marked by a tendency toward violent 
behaviors. The Brothers, in an inversion of the 
expected pattern, is a mainly black group that 
inhabits the same physical world but does not 
partake of the subculture of the Hangers. 

For MacLeod, the key differences between 
the groups lie in their attitudes toward school 
and their expectations of social mobility. The 
Hangers view their prospects of getting ahead 
as remote and see school as incapable of 
delivering on its promise of providing tte 
skills needed to obtain a good job. Rejected by 
school, and rejecting it in turn, the Hangers 
develop their own value system: what counts 
are physical toughness, emotional resiliency, 
quick-wittedncss, masculinity, and, above all, 
solidarity with the group. The pathos of the 
Han^rs is that these norms eftectively keep 
them in their place: without skills, the search 
for survival forces them to take jobs that are 
shameful, and because loyalty counts so much, 
the Hangers do not aspire to roles that would 
inevitably involve a break with the group. 
Aspirations are not so leveled among the 
Brothers, by contrast. They arc achievement 
oriented; they prize accomplishments in 
school; they measure success in conventional 
ways. The problem is that their accomplish- 



ments are mode^ aiKl unlike th^ Hangers— 
who neither play the game nor accept its 
rules— the Broti^rs Wame themselves for 
their limited perfonnanoe. 

It is in exploring tt^ source of variation 
between the two grou{» that 'mues of ethnidty 
aid migration — rmiinisoQit o( Bailey work— 
emoge in MacLeod^accoum. MacLeod 
su^sts, gives tte Brotben an out that the 
Hangers cannot share. While tl^ BnHhers can 
at onoe blame racism for tl^ir families* mod- 
est status and believe that hard work and 
education will ykkl future progress, the Hang- 
ers can only i^tribute their misfortunes to 
their parents* shortcomings or to society's raw 
deal; no surprise, therefore, that they view the 
work! as rigged against them. More important, 
in my view, is a difference in the social 
structure of these two groups. Whereas most 
of the Brothers are either migrants or immi- 
grants- for whom moving to MacLeod's un- 
named city and thence to the housing project 
he studied >*«re steps up— the Hangers are the 
remnants of a now heavily suburbanized 
white working class. Also gone are the con- 
tacts, role models, and sources of informal 
support that would have given the Hangers 
reason to aspire to more than what they have. 
That is their tragedy— and ours. 

ROGER WALDINGER 

City University of New York 



DENCH, GEOFF. Minorities in the Open 
Society: Prisonersof Ambivalence. Pp. vii, 
275. New York: RouUedge & Kegan Paul, 
1986. $29,95. 

Gunnar Myrdal, in the monumental study 
of race relations conducted under his guid- 
ance, concluded that the United States was 
caught in midst of a profound •*dilemma.** 
Racist beliefs and discriminatory practices 
flagrantly contradicted a popular allegiance 
to the ** American Creed"* -a social ethos 
rooted in a common set of egalitarian values 
that Wi^ "the cement in the structure of this 
great and disparate nation.*" Su';h a dilemma. 
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Mynial assuredly predicted, wouM eventually 
be resolved in favor of the Xrecd,** and tte 
assimilation and siMxessful incorporation of 
minority groups wouW f<^ow. It m optimistic 
analyses and commentaries in this liberal vein 
that British scholar Geoff Dends fimls greyly 
mistering. Dencfa argim that tl^ picsun^ 
eventual triumph of universalistic, egalitarian 
values and social justice obscure the complex 
set of interests that lie behind public af- 
firmations of commitment to equality and 
integration. 

For Dench, the real dilemma in open 
societies is the tension between promi^ of 
free and equal participation of all individual 
members ami the continuing reality of com- 
munalism, that is, of group kJentity and 
solidarity forged around notions of commton 
origin, race, and /or culture. Unlike other 
analysts, Dench does not regard this tension 
as a moral dilemma, nor as intrinsically 
destabiliTing to the social order. Bei^ath the 
veneer of a national commitment to universal- 
istic principles and individual equality, he sees 
the playing out of majority- and minority- 
group communalistic sentiments that funda- 
mentally shape the nature of ethnic and race 
relations. 

Dench's book is an attempt to theorize and 
extend observations made in his previous 
study of the Maltese community in Britain. In 
the Maltese in London (\91S)^ Dench found 
that the majority group's expectations for the 
Maltese to assimilate were, somewhat ironi- 
cally, a fundamental factor contributing to 
social disorganization among the Maltese. 
Univcrsalistic creeds weakened the social con- 
trols that the Maltese community had exerted 
over its own members, leading to deviant 
behaviors, which, in turn, underscored, in the 
eyes of majority-group members, the inferior 
minority status of the Malt^. 

Drawing on this insight, Dench presents a 
range of historical and contemporary ex- 
amples from several open societies. Hisdiscus- 
sion is thematically divided into four parts. 
Part 1 examines the **dual character** of 
modem states that profess a formal allegiance 
to progressive, universalistic valu^ while in 
reality serving the interests of members of the 



dominant majority group who interpret 
avow^ ideals in ways that bewfit them. Part 
2 exami!^ how "^minority cteits*" are (rften 
called upon to provkle int^^ve leiKte^p 
during periods of social dtiange and political 
crisis. Brief sketches of Pierre Tnidcau 
(Can^a), Joseph Stalin (the Sovkt Union), 
John F. Kennedy (United States), aiKl Benja- 
min Disr^li (Britain) illu^rate bow they 
came to the fore, with tte backing of modern- 
izing elit^ during periods in which tl^ coi}- 
flicts endemk: to pluralistic sodeti^ were 
particularly mnite. Fart 3 deals with the 
{K)Utical, cultural, aiKi personal dilemmas that 
conftx)nt minority-group members. In each 
realm, agonizing choices between an integra- 
tionist or communalistic path render it difficult 
to gain empowerment^ avoid marginal status, 
and construct a satisfyii^ personal identity. 
Part 4 summarizes and extends Dench'b argu- 
ment that communalist values continue to be 
a major force in modem states, shaping 
domestic conflicts and international relations. 

While each part raises intriguing them^, 
their connection to the book^ overall argu- 
ment is often muddled and lost. This, along 
with the level of abstraction, tends to rob the 
book of clarity and coherence. This is un- 
fortunate, given Dench's effective refutation 
of dominant liberal wisdom and the compelling 
way he illustrates that tlw dilemmas of minority- 
group, and indeed majority-group, existence 
extend far beyond a simple affirmation or 
negation of egalitarian and integrationist 
ideology. 

MICHAEL OMl 
Univeraty of California 
Berkeley 



Gli.MORE, DAVID D. Aggression and Com- 
munity: Paradoxes of Andalusian Culture. 
Pp. xvi, 218. New Haven, CT: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1987. S24.50. 

COLLIER, GEORGE A. Socialists of Rural 
Andalusia: Urmcknowledged Revolution- 
aries of the Second Republic. Pp. ix, 253. 
Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 
1987. $32.50. 
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Drawing nn Durkheim, Simmcl, and 
othera, Gilmore argiKS that tl» fonnal polite- 
aiK) pe£»:i^iiliKss of Fi^nmaj^ is compter 
irentary to its sub r<m conflicts. That is, the 
betrayal of confidence scandal mon^hng« 
derime nicknames, and raucous aini obscei^ 
vilifkatiom during Camaval are integral to 
the community's system of social controL At 
another level, what begins as the mialicious 
gossip of one person becomes shared knowl- 
edge; and the hostility of the victim--who 
inevitably is toW— shifts from "nhou"* to 
•Ihcy "Gihnore thereby brings topther micro- 
sociology and macrosodology and reasserts 
the validity of the currently disfavored coUec- 
tive-behavior approach to public-opinion 
fOTmation. He discusses at tength the phallkism 
of Fuenraayor's males, using a psychoanalytic 
approach; the work of David McCleUand and 
his associates on the power motive^ alcohol, 
and sex wouki have been more useful. Gilmore 
tries to put hb conclusions into a larger 
theoretical framework but gets lost in the 
process. 

The pre-Republican village of Los OHvos 
was dominated by an elite of large iaiKihoW- 
ers, according to Collier. The Secomi Republic 
gave the Socialists control. Contrary to the 
theory of peasant land hun^r, the Council 
changed the relations of economic production 
through restructuring the hiring practices of 
the large landholders; it was an attack on their 
autonomy and hence on their honor. The 
oligarchs had their revenge during the Falang- 
ist forty-year reign of terror. Is this why the 
peasants of Fuenmayor were anxious to avoid 
public conflict? The widows and daughters of 
the more than fifty men of Los OUvos who 
were executed —the **vanqmsb€d''— were com- 
pelled to beg for menial jobs, and their 
children had a minimal education; tl^y were 
debased and lost honor. When the United 
States ended Spain's isolation, the policy of 
autarky was abandoned, and the vanquished 
led a ma^ivc emigration from Los OUvos. 
This caused labor shortages, and th^ loctd 
oligarchs lost honor because they new had to 
do their own field work. Former residents, 
who were now prosperous urban proletarians, 
ironically observed that the status system had 



been stood on its he»i! CoUfer% population 
pyrmmids are so crammed with data that tt^ 
are virtually usek^. 

Eadi side of the Civil War committed 
atrocities; atrociti^ breed atrocities. The 
moral isst^ of inji^tioe and inhtunanity hang 
heavily over both the Second Republic and 
the Falangist regime, Nonetheteis, Collier 
deserves our thanks for bringing us a history 
that the Falangists had repressed, 

LEONARD BLUMBERG 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 



GINZBERG, ELL HOWARD S. BERLINER, 
and MIRIAM OSTOW. Youftg People at 
Risk: Is Prevendon Possible? Pp, ix, 140. 
P Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1988. $29.95. 

As the personal and social costs associated 
with the difficulti^ of adolescents have risen, 
there has been growing interest in tiying to 
prevent these problems in the first place. 
Based upon a study commissioned by the 
Commonwealth Fund, the authors of this 
book evaluate the current efforts to prevent 
drunk driving, teeni^ pregnancy, drug use, 
and dropping out of school among teenagers. 
They conclude that specific, targeted interven- 
tions designed to prevent these problemts are 
very difficult and that the "prevention para- 
digm'' borrowed from the medical sciences is 
not directly applicable to the social arena. 
Instead, they call for dealing with the broader 
and more basic causes of these problems: 
racism, unemployment, and the malfunction- 
ing of schools. 

Although Ginzberg, Berliner, and Ostow 
address an important issue* they do not 
provide the nec^sary careful and in-depth 
analysis to answer satisfactorily the excellent 
questions they pof . The book is really an 
extended essay rather than a detailed examina- 
tion of each of the four problem areas they 
explore. The ch^ter on adolescent pregnancy, 
for example, attempts to cover this complex 
problem in only 17 pages. Missing from the 
discussion are numerous relevant published 
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studies, whkh are not even mentioned. In 
^klitioQ^ wi^ scidal-sdenoe imidks of prev^ 
tion efforts are refereiK^d, almost no effort is 
made to evaluate the com^ptttal and method- 
ologicat soundness of ttese works. Instead, 
Ginzbeii, Berliner, and Ostow c^i^entrate on 
reporting only setected findings* As a result, 
even if the re^er agrees with some of their 
ob^rvations in any of the four ca^ stud^ 
one has little confidenoe that the at^ors 
arrived at their conclusions based upon a 
systematic review of ail of the major studies in 
e^h of those fiekb. 

Because ti» book is organic by lookii^ 
at each of these probtem areas separately, 
Gin/bei^, Berliner, aiKl Ostow ckvote little 
attention to whether or not many teeners 
may be experiencing more than oi^ of these 
difficulties at the same time. Are prevention 
programs designed to focus on only a speciftc 
problem, such as dropping out of school or 
teenage pregnancy, less effective than those 
that try to address several of them simultane- 
ously? Furthermore, mining almost entirely 
from this consideration of the problems of 
teenagers is an appreciation of the importam^e 
of adoie^nt devetopmoit from a life-span 
perspective and how this might affect the 
design of current polici^ and programs for 
youth. 

While the authors are to be commended 
for undertaking such an ambitious and im- 
portant project, the results are disappointing. 
The question of whether or not prevention is 
possible for young people at risk awaits a 
more rigorous and systematic analysis befcoe 
wc should hazard any deHnitive a)iKlusioui. 

MARIS A. VINOVSKIS 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor 



NEITZ, MARY JO. Charisma and Communiiy: 
A Study of Religious Commitment within 
the Charismatic Renewal. Pp. xxi, 275. 
New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 
1987. $34.95. 

Neitz situates the development of the 
Charismatic Renewal Movement within an 



o>^rvkw of Andearkan socioreligious change 
dating back to tte 17:Ms, This book piesents 
an interestii^ dbcussaon of Prote^antisn, in 
particular, its en^fgeme in Amerkan sodety 
ami ti^ devriofm^t of Pentecostal groups, 
which points out the conwction that exists 
between these rdigious pfc^nomena and the 
Charismatk Rei^wal Movement Neitz ex- 
plains Uie tramttiots that tcK)k place within 
the Catholic tr^tion as its status changed 
from that of an immigrant church to an 
establisted rdigious denomination in ^)ciety, 
and the inoi^ that Vatkan 11 had upon the 
believer One boconra aware that the Cathc^ 
Charismatic Renewal Movement was not a 
cult, sect^ or splinter group but rather another 
expression ctf Catholk^. By using interviews 
and observation strat^ies, Neitz presents an 
in-depth study of the Precious Blood Prayer 
Group from 1977 until 1980 as a case study 
within the Catholic Charismatic Renewal 
Movement. Ndtz ^:knowledges the general- 
izability limitations inherent in using field 
n^thodology. Nevertheless, she makes a strong 
and well-documented argument that religion 
has the power to become the dominant value 
system around whkh tte believers organize 
their social enviromnent. Turner^ levds of 
meaning to interpret symbol systems were 
used in collecting ethnographic data on the 
following topics: knowtedge and belief in 
doctrine, experiences of God, expressions of 
religious experknce, and tl^ process of con- 
version. Es^ntially this study provides a 
contemiK>rary application of both E>urkt^im*s 
and Weber's ideas: that religious beliefs pro- 
vide for its believers a unifying force and a 
meaningfti] way to interpret as well as live out 
their social reality. In this book, however, 
Neitz draws little from their writing. 

Neitz clearly indicate that, though the 
Second Vatican CouiKil mandated renewal 
within tl^ Church, tte Charismatk expression 
of renewal was not hierarchically based; 
rather, it ori^nat^ among the laity. In other 
words, the common folk, prompted by their 
new experience of God, attempt to organize 
their social reality in a new way that places 
these God experiences at the core of their life. 
As a result, Neitz raises and answers questions 
such as: What are the relationships that exist 
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between membership in the Ouurisinatic Re- 
news] Moven^t and family life? How is 
membership within Charismatic Renewal 
groui^ connected to tte self-awaret^ aiul 
self 4ielp groups present in soc^y? 

Because the Charismatic Rei^wal Move- 
n^nt as a ^parate ^>dal moven^t within tt^ 
Qiuith has decliimi in the last ten years, this 
study leaves open for further exploration an 
examination of commitment, its intensity, (be 
mechanisms utilized to nurture it, and its 
durability. 

MICHEl^ TERESA ARONICA 
Saint Joseph^ College 
North Windham 
Maine 



ECONOMICS 

BAJUSZ, WILLIAM D, and DAVID J. 
LOUSCHER. Arms Sales and tfw U.S. 
Economy: 77^ Impact of Restricting Mili- 
tary Exports, Pp. xii, 145. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Piess, 1988. $19.95. 

Bajusz and Louscher ask what the costs 
are to the U.S. economy of r^tricting arms 
exports by U.S. firms. In their book they 
focus on the Middle East, ami in particular, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab 
Emirates, Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, ami Qatar. 
They conclude that direct and indirect costs of 
export restrictions of just F-16 aircraft to 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia by the year 2O0O 
wouki be around $ 14 billion, involving roughly 
400,000 worker-years of employment. The 
direct costs are the lost sales, and the indirect 
costs are the support persons for the primary 
workers. In addition, the U.S. government 
loses tax revenue, and the U.S. firms have 
higher costs of producing aircraft because 
they must spread fixed costs over a smaller 
quantity produced. 

While all who support restrictions on arms 
exports recognize that there may be costs to 
the U.S. economy, rarely are these sj^Ued out 
in the detailed manner of this book. Bajusz 
and Louscher acknowledge that there must be 
perceived benefits to the United Stat^ of such 
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restrictions, but tl^y make no ^tempt to 
estimate these benefits. Thus the renter is left 
with the impression that ejq>on restrk^tions 
impose a signi&^t co^ on the U.S. eoonoo^. 
The^ will be if the lalK>r and some 
part of the ollKr resources that would have 
prodiK:ed tte arms for export are used for 
alternative prodw^on* The cc^ts will be more 
if current arn^-cxport restrictiotts have detri- 
n^ntal effects on these expcHt indu^ries in the 
future as pre^t buyers shift brand loyalties 
to the arms of otto* coimtries. 

But the availability of anm from other 
suppliers than the United States poses still 
anotter i^ue* From a portion of supplying as 
much as 60 percent of worid arms exports in 
the 1960s, with tim USSR ^ding another 30 
percent, the United States supplies just over 
20 percent of arms exports in the 1980s. The 
Russian share has not risen, but a number of 
other suppliers have con^ up, inchidii^ Brazil, 
China, and Korea among the low- to middle- 
income countries and France, Germmy, and 
the United Kingdom in Europe. Th^ potential 
foreign-policy benefits to the United States of 
export restrictions would be more if no alter- 
nate suppliers of tt^ ^uipment were available. 
While alternate sellers for some sophisticated 
items arc not availabk, there arc today many 
more potential sellers; in some cases this may 
mean that restrictions on arms exports may 
have costs, but few if any benefits. By making 
clear that the cost in terms of sales and 
employment can be quite large, Bajusz and 
Louscher put the burden of proving substan- 
tial benefits on those who would restrict U.S. 
arms exports. 

ALANHESTON 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 



CARFUNY, ALAN W, Ruling the Waw: The 
Political Economy of International Ship- 
ping, Pp. xvii, 323. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1987. $40.00. 

Shipping is as long-established and as 
important a global industry as they come and 
is of obvious interest to students of mtema- 
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tional reUtioDs ami internatiooal politkal 
economy. That is why they will wcImto this 
lK>ok for the mim c( material that it offers on 
that industry, its place in tt^ woiid of transna- 
tional corporatio!^ md as a ca^ stiuiy of a 
long-stamling intcmati<mal regime. Carfuny 
has evident command of his sublet, and his 
pre^ntation is detaifed, surefooted, and koowi- 
edgeabte. His descrifHion of tl^; post-1945 
regime dominated by shipping firms as 
•^privatization**— rather than **Uberalism-— is 
persuasive, as is the or^ganization of the 
exposition along tl^ two mam axes of "l^ulk 
trades" and 'the Uner sector.** His discussion 
of such contentious issim as those of flags of 
con venieiKe or tte United Nations ConferetKe 
on Trade ami Developn^nt^ Code on Con- 
duct is freqi^ntly illuminating. 

This confident marshaling of an impressive 
amount of imiustrial information is cast, 
however, within the framework of the theory 
of **hegemonic stabUity,** and that framework 
shows procnistean tendeiKtes. The book opens 
with an account of tl^ several regimes that 
have governed shipping since the Dutch per- 
iod. But it is a pity that it does not start even 
earlier, with the Maritime Revolution of the 
thirteenth century in the Mediterranean, and 
the Genoese and Venetian regimes— and ship- 
ping lines—it spawned, and that it dismisses 
as a **quasi regime** the system instituted by 
Portugal and Spain for the governance of the 
ocean spaces in 1494. For if it had, the 
''correlation between free trade and the 
presence of a hegemonic power** woukl not 
have been so "obvious." 

It is Carfuny's key finding that despite 
predictioiw of •*hegemonic decline" the ship- 
ping regime continues to be characterized by 
** America's predominance**: it is currently 
bemg refashioned by the United States' be- 
coming **a revisionist power, capable of main- 
taining its superiority if not of restoring 
hegemony.** Carfuny makes an effort at recon- 
ciling this dissonance between theory and 
evidence by introducing new distinctions. 
Maybe it is the framework as a whole that 
needs rethinking. 

GEORGE MODEI^Kl 
University of Washington 
Seattle 



COX, ROBERT W. Productkm, Power, 
World Order: Social Forces in tfw Makir^ 
of History. Pp. xii, 500. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1987. $45,00, 

This book is an ambitious Init failed 
attempt to create a conceptual fran^work 
that will generate fresh in^ghts into recent 
economic and politkal history. There is no 
pleasure in having to say that it fails so 
comfrietely that there is not even anything 
interesting about tte failiuie. 

The beginning point is to define types of 
work--Cox caUs them '*mod^ of social rela- 
tions of prodmrtion.** These are found in 
different combinations in different states ami 
include peasant / lofxl, self-employment, enter- 
prise labor market, state corporatism, aini 
central planning. PoUtks entails dass tensions 
across the^ categories, and class formations 
sustain and transform states. States in turn 
generate world orders. This all works in 
reverse and interactively: world orders con- 
strain and influence states, state organization 
affects classes and work types. Ho hum. 

The 12 modes of production and three 
"successive structures of world order**— the 
liberal international economy < 1789- 1873), 
the era of rival im|^alisms ( 1873-1 W5), the 
neoliberal world order (post- 1945)— create an 
extensive taxonomy into which the emergence 
and histories of modem st^ can be put. 

Some key words jotted down during read- 
ing permit roe to indicate lines of criticism: 

1. Method. Do we need another quasi- 
Marxist review of labor history? Classes? 
Surpluses? Core-periphery? Workl economic 
crisis? Hegemony? Even with admix- 
tures from Karl Polanyi, Antonio Gramsci, 
and others. Cox ne>^r breaks away from a 
watery Marxism- and we have all ^n this 
before. 

2. Taxonomy. Most of the game is to put 
states- Germany, Italy, England, France, the 
United States— into **typical*' csUegories. The 
activity to explain is how the states move — or 
are moved by classy and their (Kisilion in the 
world order— from one branch of the tax- 
onomic tree to another. The problem is that 
there are not enough countri^ to determine 
the validity of the branches of the tree. Usually 
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a siBgte country cxexnplifes the **typ teal** case, 
and nwny cclb (rf the taxonomy are mqpty. By 
the freqwnt xm of **or'* coo^nK^ons, Cox 
cotmantly creates iww braiwd^ in the lo^. 
For example^ worid-onte **tmnsfoniiations 
may be in tte dixccdon either of a tinified ami 
coi^nsufil, homogeneous, t^ganonic order 
or toward a fragmented and confb^ful, tetero- 
geneous, nonhegemcHuc order.'' Wow! 

3. Retrodetennination. Cox i»cs biml^t 
to write wHh an irritalini^y poiMlerous certi- 
tude. Predicting the p^t is not very exciting. 

4. Economics. Cox^ economic pronoiiiK:e- 
ments arc not ^xeptabte to most economists. 
Ml exampk is: **lntemational finance is the 
preeminent agency of conformity to world- 



begemonfc order and the primnpal regulator 
of the political and prodmrnve organization of 
a tefttnonic worfd economy/* OthCT ii^ances 
be fouiKl throu^out the book. 

5. Columbia UnivCTsity Pre^. Congratula- 
tions to its editorial conmiittee, as ttere are 
three more volumes to follow this one. For the 
worst printing error in this volume, see pag^ 
269 ami 273. 

6. Advice to scholars and libraries. I urge 
them to ignore this book. The last thing we 
need is another Wallerstein industry. 

JOHN ADAMS 
Univereity of Maryland 
College Park 
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DIVIDED NEIGHBORHOODS 
CtKHKflng Pattern ot Racial Segrotton 

OAMT S. TOBIN, BraaeUis Uiammty 

Housing segregation is as real today as it has been 
through most of this century. Tlie landmark (^housing 
legisMrai of the 1960s dunged patterns of iMmang dis- 
criminatiOTi, but segrcgatiOT, while more subtle, is still 
pervasive in the United States. This original , cOTtioversial 
cdlcctton provides an exceptional analysis of the nature of 
tMjusing segregation. It dearly (tononstiates tte role of 
instituticms in segregation: federal arri local govenimenl 
and market actors such as realtras, insurers, and bankers. 
It forcefully dismisses the myths that segregati(Hi exists 
because minorities prcferto live with theirown kind, or that 

segregation is a side-effect of low income, not discrimina- 
tion. Furtlwr, this compelling volume ccHivindngly argues 
that the failure to »n on the part of federal authorities 
remains the key and most damaging aspca of continued 
segregation. 

Divided Neighborhoods is essential rc^g for schol- 
ars, students, and professiraials interested in urtian studies, 
dvil rights, and race relaticms. 

Urban Alk*» Annuci B«vJ«i», V<**T» 52 
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THE DECLINE OF URBAN POLITICS 

Political Theory and the 
Crtsts of the Local State 

by M GOTTIMENER, 

Univer$itv Califomfa, Riversi<^ 

"W/ifh this book, M. GottdieT^r continues his development as one of the most incisive 
and original interpreters 0/ the urban ami rtwtropoHtan scene, Cottdier^ prt^des 
researchers and students of the city with an important contemporary amf^^s of the 
local state and urban politics. His treatments of the content and the decline of locoH 
politics will be of wide mtereht, u^// be\/ond the confines of the urban field. " 

- -Ira Katznelson, The Crc^uate Facult},;, 
New Schoc^ for Social Research 
**His book bnnqs scKial theory mto the study of urban politics, bhlliantfy chronicling 
the decline of political culture and local democracy. 

- Dennm Jucid, Center for Metropolitan Studies^ 
University of Missouri, St Louis 
Gottdierier's contribution comt'S at two different ^eis. On one hand, this book is a 
cogent examination of the decline and death of political culture and power at the 
metropolitan leveL On a more theoretical level, it is a critique of manj^ -^f the reigning 
theoretical paradigms of political science - public chojce theory, neo-Marssm, the 
"new** politica] economy, new- Weberianism- -showing their inadequacies in explain- 
ing this transformation of urban pohtjcs. Also evaluated in this conceptually important 
nKJoograph are current theories of the state, w»th a special emphasis on the kx:al 
state. Gottdiener's conclusitins force us to reevaluate both chit convent lonai under- 
standing of the working of local pohticai processes and our views on political theory 
itself. The book should be of interest to professionals and students of urban studies, 
political science, urban sociokj^, and public administration. 

"The study of the ctty is ufice again emerging as a respected intellectual enterprise. 
Cottdiener's b<x>k is an imfx}rtant contribution to— and result of— this devehpment. 
He eloquently documents how vtties are /x;rf of a seamless web of economic arrd 
socio/ relaf ionsh/ps. " 

- Dennis Judd, University of Mfssouri, St, Louts 

CONTENTS: 1 Intrtiducf K>n Thi> Defltne of P<?ltf sea) Culture , 2 The Nature of Local Gov<>rn 
rt^eni 3 New Tf^ortesof tJrhdnPohtics. Parti/ 4 N^wvTheone*of UrbariPobtKs.Piirf II 5 Thf 
LcKTdl Stale, Parf I: A Theory of th^ Local State > 6 Th^ Local Stat*?, Part II: State Powtr arxl Slate 
Appdf^tuf* 7 I (Kat Csovernnient and the Play ot Pow.^r 8 Politics Wtthcnjf Pt^htics 

Sage Library of Sociaf Research. Vohim* 162 
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ETHNIC CONFLICT 
Intemattonal Perspectives 

edited by JEKRY BOUCHER, te/ West Cet^ter 
DAN LANIHS & KAREN ARNOLD CLARK 

both at Untvermt^ of Missfsspfs 

Group c onfkt is among the most pressifis i^ues facing society today. 1 his 
volume analyzes conflicts betvMeen ethnic grcnips in order to understand the 
fufKiamenfai issues surrcHJnding conflict, usinga thetiretic£rf and conceptual 
basis that is applurable to analyzing all levels conflK:! including mintpower 
and superpower rivalry and vk>Jence. 

The contnbiitofs identify thenres common toall forms of mterethnic conflict, 
and discuss various models of conflict. They identify factors that predK*t such 
conflicts, provide a thetnetical franwwork which identifies crucial variables tn 
mterethnK: disputes; and hypothesize the consequences of manipulating 
these variables. They examine the critical variables in a cross section of 
group conflicts, and then consider pdttical. economic, ind social solutions 
which decrease the probability of such conflcTs. Schiolars and students in 
political science, ethnic studies, socfob^. and anthropology will find this 
approach gives them unique insights mto the problems and processes of 
group conflict. 

CONTENTS; Ac kmnvledgriMmts Fort'wmd R SI AGNER I ThwmesandMixJ^Isof 
C<mflfcf D LANDIS & J TOUCHER 2 Stnh4U T^smtt Ri'Uf KJnfi m Modern Si i l^^nk*^ 
(C*»yU)n) S ARASARATNAM 3 IntcrgToup HrUtton* in Hong Kong- Ihe Tao of 
Sfabihtv M H BOND 4 Ethnic CunflKt M4n49crnent m Yunnan. China Z SHIFU& 
D Y H WU 5 Intereihrnc Conflict m fh<=- MaUy Penmstila R PROVENCHER 6 
Eiji»kadi The Countty ifid Culture of tN'Bji^Li<»Pe<ipk'JM RAMIRF7.&B SUU I 
VAN 7 Black Whitif Kelattons m Mrsstssipin R BAILEY 8 Pucno Ricans and 
InterethnK' ConOK f A B GfNORIO 9 American tndtans jnd int^'rethnK" Conflpct J E 
TRIMBLE 10 inferethnic ConOicI m the Phillippine Archi|>t'ia9o F 5 CASINO U. 
InrcrethnK ConHicf m Ntw Zeafarxi M J ARMSTRONG 12 Twenty Four CVm^^x 
ut>r^ of Imer^foup Cnnflrcts on Bellomi bUnd (S^^kinion Islands) R KUSCHEL 13 
Ethnic Ant4J9<">mim JiidlnnovatuminMawdiiJ KlRKPATRlCK 14 Si^m^'Thmicthtson 
Ethnti Ccmftict W D JORDAN 
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ECONOMIC RESTRUCTURING AND 
POLITICAL RESPONSE 

edited by ROBERT A, BEAUREGARD, Rutgers University 

In EcoimmhIc R^tmrtyring ajid Pt^itkai Re^>«tse, Beauregard brings together 
dsslinguishcd ccmtrilnUors from diverse disciplines to examine the nature of postwar 
ccc^COTik: rcsinKTluring in the United States and the political response lo these Cransfm-- 
mations. This innovative volume incorporates a tcmpwal as well as spatial perspective, 
taking a broad ]aok across and within ncighbmhoods, communities, and regitms. 

The first set of essays are devoted to cwitcmpwary economic restructuring, addressing 
such issues as economic restriKturing as cither a COTtinualion of l<Hig-tcrm trends or a 
disjuncturc in capitalism, and economic restrwturing s impact on \iK Pitl5Nurgh and 
New York City areas. The scwnd section focuses on the political response to economic 
restruciuring, particularly how local regional upheaval contributes to a region's political 
temperament and action. Specific cases studied include Philadelphia and Chicago. 
Finally, Rt^jert A. Beauregard ctmcludcs this volume with a theoretical analysis of 
economic restructuring and the means by which it has shaped political response. Al- 
though it would appear that economic restructuring would encourage political action, 
this is found not always to be the case. 

1988 (Autumn) / 312 pages (tcnl.) / $35.00 {c) / $16.95 (p) 

PLANNING LOCAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 

by EDWARD J. BLAKELY, University of California. Berkeley 

Blakcly aivers both the conceptual and specific program issues of local economic 
devclopmer unlikemostoihertcxisof guides on national industrial policy. PUinnlng 
Local Economic Developmcnl: Theory and Practice clearly and ctmcisely outlines 
the planning processes, analytical techniques, instilutiisial at^roathes, and scl^ticHt 
suatcgics in improving local cctmomic devcU^ment. An experienced professor and 
active practitioner of city and regional planning, Blakcly back< up conceptual issues 
with case studies offering practical guklancc. This is the first complete analysis of the 
forces at work at the local level, and of appniachcs local leaders can take to improve the 
economic and employment base of their locales. 

Sage Library of Social Research, Volume 16S 

1988 (Autumn) / 320 page* (lent.) / $35.00 (c) / $16.95 (p) 
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THE HOMELESS IN 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 

edited by RICHARD D. BtNGHAM, ROY E. GREEN 
& SAM4» B. WfOTE. 

To cmpKasue the prc*lems of the homeksss, tt« United Nations dc^gnated 
1^7 as (h€ Intematkwial Year erf Sheiter for the toneless. Many of today's 
homeless are young and well-educated, unlike those d the past. Thtscol^ 
tion acfcircsses these "f^w*" homers m two parts: (1) UrKierstandsns 
Hofn^/essness, vwhich descnbes the "mw"' homeless with historical context, 
and (2) Prvsram and PcMk^ Opmm, a discusskm of the rdc of government 
and various other institutions in alleviating the condttran of ht^netessness. 
**A powerful and mportant contrtbutton to the grou/rng inxfy of knowhdqe 
concermng the hcn^hss tn Amenca. The text prowdes a conxprehenstye. 
m-dep^h amlys^ of the dtn^ns^ms hfmehssrmss and an assessment of 
programs intended to coriront f his y^t^jtem. It pTK^e lo be o uaktabk 
resource to pc^Ky anaivsts, f^Ktitioners, and schc^rs seizing to desfgn 
and irr^^iement socnMly responsit^le programs and polKtes to alleviate 
homelessness in contemporary society ** 

—Ear! R. Jones* UniMer* :y of ffiinois. 

Urbano'Champaign 

''The persistence of poverty m America is sapptng our cofecnue sinengfh 
and sel/ esteem. One face of that poverty is homelessrms, and it fi" o 
monstrous /ore. ftngtem. Green, and Whte have described home/essfiess 
as tt touchy every sector of scxiety. Wide ran^ns, their arKilysts moves 
from the tnternattonai scale to the indiuduai instance, from {^fiaal rhetonc 
to street hvei exper^mre 77ie contributors vary as much as the subject 
matter; they are pohcymakers, socml scient^ts, phnrret s, and activists, . . 
The Homeless In Contempororv Society mil commar^ attention and 
increase understorrdtng Mare mportant, it will help us move fnm\ shame 
to responsible action " 

--Paul L. Neibanck, Unii>ersjlv of Cal^omia, Santa Cruz 
IW7 iSphng) / $29.95 ic) I $14 95 tp^ 
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